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HE trust question is settling itself, 
thoughtful writers said at the begin- 
ning of the year, and it was cer- 
tainly believed by many that the 
combination movement in the manu- 

facturing industries had reached its natural 
limit. The report that under the auspices 
of J. Pierpont Morgan, the railroad mag- 
nate, practically all the leading steel- 
making corporations of the country were to 
be merged and consolidated into one colossal 
corporation, caused a world-wide sensation. 
There were many obstacles to be surmounted 
and apparently conflicting interests to be 
reconciled, and success appeared doubtful. 
But the combination is an accomplished fact. 
It is the most colossal ever formed even in 
the United States. It has been called a 
‘billion dollar trust,’’ but the stocks and 
bonds of the new corporation, organized, of 
course, under the ‘‘ liberal’’ laws of New 
Jersey, exceed that amount, aggregating in 
fact $1,154,000,000. The companies merged 
are these: The Carnegie Steel Company (Mr. 
Carnegie having retired from business and 
surrendered his interests for $180,000,000, 
according to certain estimates), the Federal 
Steel Company, the American Steel and Wire 
Company, the National Tube Company, the 
American Sheet Steel Company, the National 
Steel Company, the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany, and the American Steel Hoop Company. 
The plants of the twenty-four corporatiors 
which are absorbed are scattered over several 
states and many cities, and will unquestion- 
ably be subject to the federal laws. 

The charter granted to the combination is 
of the most sweeping character. In terms 
it permits any kind of manufacture, niiuing, 
and method of transportation to the corpora- 
tion. There is little doubt that the combina- 
tion will have its own ships and railways, 
just as it has its ore beds and coal mines, in 
order to carry its own products to every 
market, domestic and foreign. One might 
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think that New Jersey was granting the 
United States Steel Corporation the right to 
become ‘‘ guardian of the world.’’ Follow- 
ing is a condensed statement of the grants 
made : 


This corporation may manufacture iron, steel, 
manganese, coke, copper, lumber and other materials, 
and all articles consisting or partly consisting of iron, 
steel, copper, wood, or other materials, and all products 
thereof. 

It has the right to acquire and develop any lands 
yielding these materials, and to extract coal, ores, 
stone, oil, etc., from any lands which it may own or 
acquire. It may buy and sell these materials and any 
of their products, and it may construct bridges, build- 
ings, machinery, ships, boats, engines, cars and other 
equipment; railroads, docks, slips, elevators, water- 
works, gas-works and electric-works; viaducts, aque- 
ducts, canals and other waterways and other means of 
transportation. These agencies may be bought or 
sold, maintained or operated, but the corporation may 
not maintain a railroad or canal in New Jersey. 

This corporation may engage in any other manufac- 
turing, mining, construction or transportation business 
of any kind or character whatsoever, but it may not 
engage in any business which shall require the exercise 
of the right of eminent domain within the state of New 
Jersey. It may conduct its business in other states 
and territories and in foreign countries. 

The total authorized capital stock is three thousand 
dollars, divided into thirty shares, fifteen of which are 
preferred stock and fifteen common stock. From time 
to time the preferred stock and common stock may be 
increased. The holders of the preferred stock shall 
receive seven per cent annual dividends. When all 
cumulative dividends of preferred stock have been 
made, dividends on common stock may be declared. 

The duration of the corporation shall be perpetual. 
The board of directors may meet outside of New Jersey 
when and where they please. The board may vary the 
amount of the working capital of the company and may 
determine the disposition of any surplus or net profits. 
The board may determine whether the accounts and 
books of the corporation shall be open to the inspection 
of the stockholders, and no stockholder shall have any 
right to inspect any account or book or document of 
the corporation, except as conferred by statute, or 
authorized by the board of directors, or by resolution 
of the stockholders. 


It may. be expected that such an unprece- 
dented combination will wield enormous 


power and be able to suppress all competi- 
tion at home, and to cripple the steel 
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manufacturers abroad. The question has 
been seriously asked whether this trust is likely 
to abuse its powers, to attempt extortion 
and discrimination, to charge higher prices 
at home, and to undersell foreigners abroad. 
Opinions vary, but it is feared that whatever 
economy there may be in the principle of 
combination, and in doing away with over- 
production, etc., may be neutralized by over- 
capitalization and the watering of the stock. 
The consolidated company has undertaken to 
pay 7 per cent dividends on $400,000,000 
of cumulative preferred stock and 5 per cent 
interest on $300,000,000 of bonds. There 
are those who believe that half of the capital- 
ization is of ‘‘ water,’’ which, if true, will 
necessitate high prices. 

There has been some demand for legisla- 
tive interference, though not as much as a 
similar enterprise would have excited a few 
years ago. Congressman Babcock, a promi- 
nent Republican and business man, offered a 
bill in congress repealing all duties on the 
products of iron and steel. This was 
promptly indorsed by many leading papers 
and public men, including high protection- 
ists, but it received little support in congress. 
The main objection was that free trade in 
iron and steel products might injure the few 
competitors of the combination and really 
benefit the latter by giving it a complete 
monopoly of the home market. There was 
also the feeling that the combination ought 
to be given a fair trial, and that the with- 
drawal of protection could be resorted to in 
the event of oppression and monopolistic 
practises being attempted by it. If the 
corporation should be conservatively man- 
aged, the consumers would be advantaged 
by the reduction of prices, steadiness of 
production and superior efficiency claimed 
for combination ; but the danger of manipula- 
tion and artificial inflation is generally 
recognized. Much, however, will depend on 
how far the raw material of the industry will 
be monopolized by the gigantic concern. 
Ultimately society may have to protect itself 
by exercising the right of eminent domain. 
In manufacturing industries, especially under 
a low tariff or free trade, it is almost impos- 
sible to maintain oppressive monopoly, so 
_ long as the supply of the raw material is 
subject to competition. 

we 

The revised trade statistics for 1900 
establish one result beyond peradventure — 
the preéminence in the matter of exports has 
passed from Great Britain to the United 
States. This country is now first in the list 
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of exporting countries. The British states- 
men have manifested no little apprehension, 
not to say alarm, over the fact that their 
nation has been industrially outdistanced, 
and an animated discussion has sprung up 
regarding ways and means, not of regaining 
the supremacy now lost,—that is conceded 
to be out of the question,— but of insuring 
to Great Britain’s foreign trade a satisfac- 
tory rate of growth. Six years ago British 
exports exceeded those of the United States 
by $250,000,000. In 1899 we were but 
$35,000,000 behind our leading rival, and last 
year the lead was transferred to our side. 

The progress of our foreign trade has 
indeed been wonderful. In twenty-five years 
France has gained nothing; Germany, by 
extraordinary efforts and application, has 
increased her exports nearly fifty per cent; 
the United Kingdom has gained about forty 
per cent; while the United States have 
increased their commerce with foreign coun- 
tries about two hundred per cent. The 
period of most rapid growth, however, opened 
only about six years ago. Here is a table 
showing our exports by great divisions in 
1895 and 1900: 


To— 1895. 1900. 
eee $634,386,087 $1,090,615,195 
North America. . . . 114,225,264 199,425,214 
South America . 84,171,572 41,349,421 
Asia, Oceania 33,073,633 99,721,476 
Africa and others . . 9,003,580 21,906,384 





Total. . . . $824,860,136 $1,453,017,690 


This table, it should be stated, was based 
upon incomplete returns, and the Treasury 
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Bureau of Statistics has, in a revised state- 
ment, given the total value of our exports in 
1900 as $1,478,050,854. The imports for 
the same year were valued at $829,052, 116. 
The so-called ‘‘ balance of trade’’ in our 
favor amounted to $648,900,000, in round 
numbers. The percentage of manufactured 
goods in our exports rose to 30.38, against 
24.93 in 1895. Of the imports nearly 45 
per cent, it is estimated, consisted of mate- 
rials for use in our manufacturing industries. 
We have been reducing our imports from 
Europe and North America, and increasing 
those from South America, Asia, Oceania, 
and Africa. The Bureau of Statistics makes 
the following detailed analysis of the trade 
movements, due generally to two causes — 
the increase of manufactures at home and the 
diversification of products, whereby markets 
are made abroad for many articles formerly 
produced here in but small quantities or 
entirely neglected : 

From Europe, to which we are accustomed to look 
for manufactures, our imports have fallen [since 1890] 
over $35,000,000, while Europe has largely increased 
her consumption of our cotton-seed oil, oleomargarine, 
paraffin, manufactures of iron and steel, copper, and 
agricultural machinery, as well as foodstuffs and cotton, 
our exports to that grand division having increased 
$428,000,000 since 1890. From North America, the 
imports have fallen $20,000,000, due chiefly to the 
falling off of sugar production in the West Indies, the 
imports from Cuba alone having decreased from 
$54,000,000 in 1890 to $27,000,000 in 1900. To 
North America, the exports have increased meantime 
over $100,000,000, the growth being largely manufac- 
tures and foodstuffs, a considerable portion of the 
latter being presumably re-exported thence to Europe. 








RETIRED TO HIS LIBRARIES. 
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From South America, the imports have increased in 
quantity, especially in coffee and rubber, but decreased 
proportionately in price, so that the total increase in 
value in the decade is but $1,000,000, while in exports 
the increase is $6,500,000, chiefly in manufactures. 
From Asia, the importations have increased more than 
$50,000,000, the increase being chiefly in sugar and 
raw materials required by our manufacturers, such as 
silk, hemp, jute, and tin; while to Asia the increase in 
our exports has been nearly $40,000,000, principally in 
manufactures and raw cotton. From Oceania, the 
imports show little increase, though this is due in part 
to the absence of statistics of importation from Hawaii 
in the last half of the year 1900; while to Oceania, 
there is an increase in our exports of more than 
$20,000,000, chiefly in manufactured articles. From 
Africa, the increase in imports is $6,000,000, prin- 
cipally in manufacturers’ materials, of which raw 
cotton forms the most important item; while our 
exports to Africa increased meantime $17,000,000, 
chiefly in manufactures. 

The chief factor, however, in the marvelous 
progress of our foreign trade is our predom- 
inance in iron and steel. Our exports in 
that line last year amounted to nearly 
$130,000,000, against but $32,000,000 in 
1895. Yet twenty years ago this country 
was an importer of iron and steel products 
on a rather heavy scale. In 1880 the figures 
in this branch of trade were as follows: 
Imports, $54,060,720; exports, $14,716,- 
524. What a phenomenal change in two 
decades! Today we are underselling Great 
Britain in her own markets as well as in those 
of continental Europe and the world at large. 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie recently wrote that 
this country is not only successfully compet- 
ing to supply the wants of the world in 
steel and the thousand and one articles in 
which steel is a component part, but that 
these wants, steadily growing, can be met 
only by us. And he added: ‘‘ The nation 
which makes the cheapest steel has the other 
nations at its feet so far as manufacturing is 
concerned in most of its branches. The 
cheapest steel means the cheapest ships, the 
cheapest machinery, the cheapest articles of 
all kinds of which steel is the base.’’ 

And it is generally agreed that the rate 
of American progress in exports is certain 
to be an accelerating one. Responsible 
newspapers, statesmen and economists — we 
may mention Sir Charles Dilke and Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu— have gone so far as to 
suggest a Pan-European commercial or cus- 
toms alliance to fight the United States and 
prevent a disastrous economic invasion of 
old-world markets. A fierce struggle for 
trade is impending, and all industrial nations 
are preparing for a tariff war as the first 
manifestation of hostilities. Even in Eng- 
land the return to protection is vigorously 
advocated. 
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For a time it seemed as if the threatened 
general tariff war had already broken out. 
The sugar-bounty controversy between Russia 
and the United States suddenly assumed an 
acute aspect, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Gage, was subjected to con- 
siderable criticism 
for his alleged 
‘‘haste’’ in the mat- 
ter. Now, however, 
the facts are better 
understood, and a 
second, sober 
thought has removed 
the apprehension of 
serious industrial 
effects. 

Under the Dingley 
tariff act an addi- 
tional, countervail- 
ing duty must be 
imposed by the 
Treasury Depart- 
ment upon any for- 
eign product import- 
ed into the United 
States which re- 
ceives any gratuity 
or bounty, direct or indirect, from the 
government. We have been levying addi- 
tional duties on sugars imported from 
Germany, France, Belgium, and other 
countries that are encouraging the pro- 
duction of sugar by bounties. There is no 
doubt whatever that Russia is ‘‘ encour- 
aging ’’ the production of sugar, but she has 
strenuously denied that the countervailing 
duty provision of our law applies to her 
case. Russia does not pay a bounty, but it 
remits from all exported sugar the internal 
revenue tax levied upon sugar sold in the 
home market. This exemption enables Rus- 
sian exporters to pay the ordinary Dingley 
rate on sugar, and yet undersell American 
and other producers of sugar in the markets 
of this country. Secretary Gage, after an 
investigation, felt himself constrained to rule 
that the remission of the internal revenue 
tax by Russia amounted to an indirect bounty, 
and accordingly he directed an increase of 
thirty-five per cent of the duty on Russian 
sugar imported into the United States. His 
ruling was not final, and is subject to revision, 
first by the board of appraisers, a quasi-judicial 
body, and next by thesupremecourt. Hisduty 
as an administrative officer, he pleaded, was 
to give the benefit of any reasonable doubt to 
his own government and to throw the burden 
of proof on the Russian exporters of sugar. 


COUNT G. DE LICHTERVELDE, 


Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary 
from Belgium to the 
United States. 


But, pursuant to previous semi-official 
warnings, the Russian government declined to 
await the outcome of a test case in our 
courts, and ‘‘ retaliated’’ by ordering an 
increase of about fifty per cent of the duties 
upon American agricultural machinery, tools, 
and manufactures of iron and steel generally. 
This order, issued by M. de Witte, the minis- 
ter of finance, created a sensation through- 
out the industrial world. The American 
manufacturers became alarmed, and there 
was much talk about losing a trade worth 
$20,000,000 a year. As a matter of fact 
American exports to Russia in 1900 were 
valued at $10,488,419, against imports 
valued at $7,246,981, and the balance of 
trade in our favor was a little over $3,240,- 
000. Cotton is one of our principal exports, 
and there are other leading articles to which 
the retaliatory tariff does not apply. Our 
total exports of machinery and the products 
of iron and steel in the fiscal year 1899 
amounted to $4,439,999. Even should the 
prohibitory tariff rates remain in force 
permanently, our loss of trade would hardly 
reach $3,000,000 a year. On the other hand, 
failure to levy the additional duty on Russian 
sugar might offend Germany, France, and 
other bounty-paying countries, and lead to 
retaliation which would cost us hundreds of 
millions. 

There is a general feeling, however, that 
the courts will decide in Russia’s favor, and 
overrule Secretary Gage. Whether, in that 
event, western Europe will deem itself the 
victim of discrimination and attempt retalia- 
tion, it is impossible to say. The sentiment 
toward us is not too friendly. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that in Russia M. de Witte’s 
order has not met with approval. The press 
is not free to express its opinion in explicit 
language, but such cautious comments as 
have been made indicate that the retaliatory 
decree is regarded as a mistake. Russia 
needs American tools and machinery, and 
prohibitory rates on our products injure her 
more than they can possibly harm us. Then 
there are Russian editors and statesmen who 
believe that the United States and Russia, 
as the greatest producers and exporters of 
grain, have common interests to promote and 
should work together against the German 
agrarians who would exclude foreign agricul- 
tural products from their market. At any 
rate, the tariff ‘‘ war’’ has not disturbed the 
political relations between the two countries. 


While our attention is being directed to 
the figures which display the enormous 

















growth of American trade, it is pertinent to 
remember that a younger, and in some 
respects a more progressive commonwealth, 
begins the new century with an astonishing 
commercial exhibit. With the advent of a 
federated form of government for Australia 
some striking speculations have become 
current. The Australian Review of Reviews 
refers to a number of historical comparisons 
made by Sir Phillip Fysh as follows: 

‘The United States, when they began their independ- 
ent political existence in 1787, had almost exactly 
our population, but only one-tenth of our revenue! 
The income of the thirteen colonies was less than 
£3,000,000; their foreign trade was microscopic. 
Australasia has a public revenue of £30,000,000, more 
than one fourth of that enjoyed by Great Britain her- 
self; while the volume of Australasian trade reaches 
£150,000,000 — just about that of Great Britain herself 
when the queen came to the throne. Going still 
further back, Sir Phillip Fysh compares Federated 
Australia with the England of Cromwell’s day. ‘ Brit- 
ain’s population in Cromwell’s time,’ he says, ‘ was 
5,000,000: the six federating colonies have a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000, an annual revenue of £25,000,000, 
productive industries £130,000,000 per annum, a 
volume of trade of £130,000,000 per annum, shipping 
in and out of their ports measuring 10,000,000 tons 
annually, and have accumulated £1,385,000 of material 
resources.’ This is decidedly ‘ tall’ arithmetic!’’ 

Quoting further some trade statistics for 
the colonies during the last five years, there 
is shown a decrease in the percentage of 
trade with the mother country, and an 
increase of trade with the United States: 

‘* Betwixt 1895-99 Australian imports have increased 
from £44,268,000 to £63,439,000; exports have risen 
during the same period from £55,349,000 to £76,908, - 
000. The gross value of the commerce of Australia, 
in a word, has risen from less than £100,000,000 to 
over £140,000,000—an increase in five years of 
nearly 50 per cent. The competition for this rich 
trade is, of course, keen. Roughly, more than 80 per 
cent of this trade flows in British channels — the exact 
proportion was 89.7 per cent in 1895, 83 per cent in 
1899. The foreign trade, it will be seen, slightly 
grows, and the trade with America grows fastest of all. 
Thus the imports from the United States into New South 
Wales alone have risen from £624,000 in 1895 to 
£2,219,000 in 1899.”’ 


Sd 


Early in February there was considerable 
talk of a special session of the new congress 
to deal with the Philippine and Cuban ques- 
tions, for it was not expected that the fifty- 
sixth congress would have the inclination or 
time to deal properly, intelligently, and 
constructively with either of those momen- 
tous problems. But the unexpected, said to 
happen always in France, sometimes happens 
elsewhere. In the last days of the late 
‘** short session ’’ congress, practically with- 
out genuine and serious debate, took radical 
and definite action on both of the great and 
vital questions named, thus obviating the 
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need of an extra session. As to the moral 
and political quality of the action opinions 
differ widely, and events alone will settle 
the controversy. 

With respect to the Philippines, the resolu- 
tion of Senator Spooner provides for the 
delegation to the 
president by congress 
of civil and judicial 
authority over the 
entire archipelago 
for the purpose of 
establishing civil 
government there. 
The constitutionality 
of such unqualified 
and sweeping dele- 
gation of legislative 
power by congress 
has been questioned, 
but it is alleged that 
there are certain 
early precedents for 
it. There is no 
doubt that the major- 
ity of thoughtful 
citizens would prefer 
congressional legislation for the Philippines, 
but it is certain that congress was not pre- 
pared —lacking knowledge and grasp — to 
take charge of the affairs of the far-eastern 
islands. The alternative to civil rule by 
executive authority appeared to be the in- 
definite continuation of military government, 
which, according to the Taft commission, 
hampered and delayed pacification. The 
resolution as passed gives the president 
absolute authority over the Philippine popula- 
tion, but this authority will exist only ‘‘ until 
congress shall provide otherwise.’’ This 
qualification did not prevent Senator Hoar 
and a number of influential Democratic 
senators from denouncing the resolution as 
un-republican, un-American, and involving 
pure, bold; undiluted despotism. 

The danger of carpet-bag and franchise- 
grabbing evils was earnestly urged upon the 
senate, and the result was the adoption, 
without objection from any quarter, of a 
rigid proviso protective of Filipino property 
and interests. It runs as follows, and 
requires careful study : 





BARON W. A. F. GEVERS, 

Envoy Extraordinary and 

Minister Plenipotentiary 
from The Netherlands 
to the United States. 


Provided that no sale or lease or other disposition of 
the public lands or the timber thereon or the mining 
rights therein shall be made. 

And, provided, further, that no franchise shall be 
granted which is not approved by the president of the 
United States, and is not in his judgment clearly neces. 
sary for the immediate government of the islands and 
indispensable for the interest of the people thereof, 
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and which cannot, without great public mischief, be 
postponed until the establishment of permanent civil 
government; and all such franchises shall terminate 
one year after the establishment of such permanent 
civil government. 

This will effectually discourage speculation, 
jobbery, and the alienation by Americans to 
Americans of those lands and resources of 
our island ‘‘ wards.’’ The resolution could 
not possibly have passed the senate without 
this just and essential restriction. 


al 


We turn now to the actiononCuba. After 
many conferences and much labor the senate 
committee on relations with Cuba reported, 
by way of amendment to the army appropria- 
tion bill, a resolution setting forth the 
conditions precedent to the withdrawal of 
the American army of occupation from Cuba 
and the fulfillment of the pledge embodied 
in the Teller resolution which accompanied 
the declaration of war upon Spain. Senator 
Teller is a member of the committee, and 
there are two Democrats and one Populist on 
it, yet there was no minority report, and the 
vote in favor of the amendment was unani- 
mous in committee. The Teller resolution 
reads thus: ‘‘The United States hereby 


disclaims any disposition or intention to 
exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control 
over said island except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination, when 
that is accomplished, to leave the government 


and control of the island to its people.’’ It is 
this language which caused the supreme 
court to hold in the Neely case that Cuba 
was a foreign country in every sense and 
that pacification must be regarded as the sole 
object of American occupation. It is in the 
light of this pledge that the Cuban amendment, 
which passed both branches of congress and re- 
ceived the president’s signature late in the ses- 
sion, must be read by conscientious Americans. 

The amendment demands the recognition 
by Cuba of certain rights or claims of the 
United States — such recognition to be con- 
tained either in the constitution or in an 
ordinance appended thereto, and to be 
embodied also in a permanent treaty between 
Cuba and the United States. The conditions 
are seven in number, and are as follows: 

1. That the government of Cuba shall never enter into 
any treaty or other compact with any foreign power or 
powers which will impair or tend to impair the inde- 
pendence of Cuba, nor in any manner authorize or permit 
any foreign power or powers to obtain by colonization 
or for military or naval purposes or otherwise lodgment 
in or control over any portion of said island. 

2. That said government shall not assume or con- 
tract any public debt, to pay the interest upon which 
and to make reasonable sinking-fund provision for the 


ultimate discharge of which the ordinary revenues of 
the island, after defraying the current expenses of 
government, shall be inadequate. 

8. That the government of Cuba consents that the 
United States may exercise the right to intervene for 
the preservation of Cuban independence, the main- 
tenance of a government adequate for the protection of 
life, property and individual liberty and for discharging 
the obligations with respect to Cuba imposed by the 
treaty of Paris on the United States, now to be assumed 
and undertaken by the government of Cuba. 

4. That all acts of the United States in Cuba during 
its military occupancy thereof are ratified and validated 
and all lawful rights acquired thereunder shall be main- 
tained and protected. 

5. That the government of Cuba will execute and, 
as far as necessary, extend the plans already devised 
or other plans to be mutually agreed upon, for the 
sanitation of tke cities of the island, to the end that a 
recurrence of epidemics and infectious diseases may be 
prevented, thereby assuring protection to the people and 
commerce of Cuba as well as to the commerce of the 
southern ports of the United States and the people 
residing therein. 

6. That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted from the 
proposed constitutional boundaries of Cuba, the title 
thereto being left to future adjustment by treaty. 

7. That to enable the United States to maintain the 
independence of Cuba, and to protect the people thereof, 
as well as for its own defense, the government of Cuba 
will sell or lease to the United States lands necessary 
for coaling or naval stations at certain specified points, 
to be agreed upon with the president of the United States. 


The prevailing opinion is that these con- 
ditions are ‘‘ moderate,’’ far within reason, 
necessary to Cuba’s welfare and our own 
order and peace; but the argument against 
this is that the above program means Ameri- 
can suzerainty over Cuba and the establish- 
ment of a protectorate, with all its difficulties 
and possibilities of friction. Moreover, 
control of foreign relations, credit, sanita- 
tion, and debt, and indefinite right in internal 
affairs for the maintenance of liberty and 
property rights would certainly seem to be 
negatived by the promise of ‘‘ non-control ”’ 
and non-interference made so expressly by 
the Teller resolution. Senators Morgan, 
Tillman, and Pettigrew denounced the amend- 
ment as a repudiation of the national pledge 
and a deliberate breach of faith, and several 
Republican and independent journals took 
the same view. It was even predicted that the 
Cubans would revolt, and that unless the United 
States receded, force would be necessary. 

The delegates to the Cuban constitutional 
convention may decline the American terms. 
They have informed General Wood that they 
would grant no condition tending to com- 
promise the independence and sovereignty of 
the island, and that they would only agree 
to recognize the Monroe doctrine and bind 
Cuba not to permit its territory to be used 
as a base of military operations by any 
foreign power. However, the negotiations 
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and discussions are still proceeding, and at 
this writing it is impossible to say whether 
Cuba will accept or reject the congressional 
scheme of ‘‘ future relations.’’ 


= 


No incident connected with the passing of 
the British scepter from the hand of Victoria 
I. to Edward VII. has properly attracted so 
much notice as his taking the ‘*‘ No Popery 
Oath.’’ Historically this requirement goes 
back to the age of the Stuart kings, and is 
one of the safeguards by which the succes- 
sion to the throne is secured to the Protes- 
tant line. The oath which was taken by the 
king in the presence of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, is an explicit denial of belief 
in the Romish doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
and includes a solemn declaration that ‘‘ the 
invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary 
or any other saint, and the sacrifice of the 
Mass,’’ are ‘‘ superstitions and idolatrous.’’ 
Furthermore, the king had to swear that the 
declaration was made ‘‘ without any evasion, 
equivocation, or mental reservation what- 
soever, and without any dispensation already 
granted me for this purpose by the pope, or 
any other authority or person whatsoever, 
and without any hope of any such dispensa- 
tion from any person whatsoever, and without 
thinking that I am or can be acquitted 
before God or man of any part thereof, 
although the pope or any other person or 
persons or power whatsoever should dispense 
with or annul the same, or declare that it 
was null and void from the beginning.”’ 
The oath is a survival of the time when 
the religious feeling of England was very 
different from its present condition. It was 
until a comparatively recent date one of 
many ‘‘ test oaths’’ which must be taken 
not only by public officials in church and 
state, but by professors and students in the 
universities. The repeal of these tests — 


‘* Catholic emancipation ’’ was the phrase — 
was accomplished only after a notable polit- 
ical struggle. It is a strange fact that the 
Duke of Norfolk, hereditary earl marshal of 
England, whose office requires him to take a 
leading part in the ceremonial of the oath, 
is himself a Roman Catholic, the head of 
the ancient family of Howard. It was he, 
a privy councilor of England, who attracted 
such attention to himself early in the year 
by an effusive expression of loyalty which, 
as the head of a deputation of English 
pilgrims, he presented to Pope Leo XIII. 
His name, with those of some thirty Catholic 
peers, was signed to an address to the lord 
chancellor protesting against the oath. 
They profess to believe that the sovereign 
would gladly have been relieved of the 
obligations which the law made unavoidable, 
of heaping contumelious epithets upon the 
religious tenets of millions of his most 
devoted subjects. They say, ‘‘ While we 
submit to the law, we cannot be wholly 
silent on this occasion. We desire to im- 
press on your lordship that the expressions 
used in this declaration made it difficult and 
painful for Catholic peers to attend today in 
the House of Lords in order to discharge ° 
their official or public duties.’’ Several 
incidents growing out of the ceremonial are 
noteworthy. Cardinal Vaughan ‘‘ with the 
hope of repairing and cancelling the injuries 
thus committed against the Divine Majesty ’’ 
ordered a general commission of reparation 
to be celebrated in every Catholic church in 
England on the second Sunday in Lent. In 
Paris when a mass commemorative of the 
queen was celebrated in a Catholic church to 
which the British ambassador issued invita- 
tions, the French press was not slow to 
point a finger at the hollowness of a profes- 
sion which condemned at home as idolatrous 
a practise which it officially patronized 
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THE PRESIDENT HAS ASKED FOR LAWS FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


abroad. In Canada the ever-smoul- 
dering fire of religious rivalry seemed 
on the point of flaming up again when 
a Catholic member of parliament 
offered a resolution asking for the 
abolition of the No-Popery declaration 
as offensive to Roman Catholics. 
Premier Laurier had the tact to give 
the motion his immediate support, 
telling the house that the government 
would not consider this a ministerial 
question, and leaving every member 
free to vote according to his indi- 
vidual opinion. 


we 
In 1840, at the age of twenty, Queen 
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Victoria took as her prince-consort, Albert, 
of the little German duchy, Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. It is interesting to note that a few 
days after Victoria’s death, Wilhelmina, 
twenty years of age, Queen of Holland, took 
as her prince-consort, Henry, of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, a little German principality. 
Wilhelmina is the daughter of King William 
Ill. of Holland, who died in 1890. Between 
1890 and 1898, until Wilhelmina became of 
age, her mother, Emma, queen regent, gov- 
erned Holland. Wilhelmina is now queen 
regnant; that is, she is a female sovereign 
ruling in her own right and having the same 
powers that would belong toa king. Victoria 
was a queen regnant, and Wilhelmina is now 
the only queen regnant living. A prince- 
consort is a prince who is married to a queen 
regnant. He does not share his wife’s 
sovereignty. Prince Albert, upon marrying 
Victoria, received the title of Royal High- 
ness, and was naturalized as a British subject. 
In 1842, the title consort was formally con- 
ferred upon him, and in 1857 he was formally 
made prince-consort. The new Prince-Consort 
of Holland, though having the privileges of 
royal Dutch princes, can have no royal 
powers. If Wilhelmina should die, Henry 
would be a Dutch prince so long as he 
remained unmarried. If he should remarry, 
or if Queen Wilhelmina should divorce him, 
his place in the Dutch royalty would be lost. 
Should the queen die, her husband would 
receive $62,500 a year, so long as he 
remained unmarried. The _ prince-consort 
receives from the queen the income from 
about $20,000,000. He receives nothing 
from the government. 


William Maxwell Evarts, who died in New 
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1868 the breach between President Johnson 
and congress, growing out of his disre- 
gard of the tenure of office law, resulted 
in the impeachment of the president. A 
committee cf the House of Representatives 
conducted the prosecution. The senate, 
Chief Justice Chase presiding, constituted 
the high court. It seemed a foregone conclu- 
sion that the senators, most of whom were 
Johnson’s political enemies, would give their 
verdict against him. But Mr. Evarts, by his 
general conduct of the defense not less than 
by the remarkabie three days’ speech which 
concluded the proceedings, won a sufficient 
number of Republican senators to destroy 
the requisite majority of two-thirds. John- 
son was acquitted. Evarts became his 
attorney-general. The verdict of history 
has approved the judgment of the court. If 
Mr. Evarts had failed, and Johnson had 
falien a victim to partisan rage, one of the 
chief safeguards of the independence of the 
executive would have been swept away. 
Even the defeated party, of which Mr. 
Evarts himself was one of the most loyal and 
consistent members, came to recognize years 
afterward that Johnson’s acquittal had saved 
it from itself, and made more sure the foun- 
dations of our government. 

{n 1872 the American claims against Great 
Britain for damages inflicted by the Alabama 
and other Confederate cruisers were sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of an international 
commission at Geneva. Mr. Evarts was 
chosen to make the oral argument for the 
American side. His views prevailed, and 
the Geneva Commission awarded the sum of 
$15,500,000 to the United States. This was 
the first time that a question of commanding 
importance, on which two powerful nations 





York City on the last day of February, 
had been attorney-general in the cabi- 
net of one president, secretary of state 
in a second administration, and after- 
ward a senator in congress from the 
Empire State. Yet his real eminence 
was not achieved as a politician, and 
he does not properly belong in the 
first rank of American statesmen. 
He was a great lawyer, and for the 
generation which followed the death 
of Daniel Webster his position at the 
head of the American bar was almost 
unquestioned. Three times in that 
period he was engaged as leading 
counsel in cases of such supreme 
national or international importance 
as to connect his name forever 
with the history of the republic. In 
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JoHN Buti: ‘‘ It’s certainly a kangaroo, but it’s uncommonly 
like a lion.’’ 
applied to the new compound animal ?)— Westminster Gazette, 


(Could not the ‘‘ portmanteau-word’’ Longaroo be 
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had taken issue, was submitted to judicial. 


decision instead of to ‘‘ the arbitrament of 
the sword.’’ The five judges were as distin- 
guished as any jurists in the world. The 
opposing counsel was the leader of the Brit- 
ish bar; but the learning, force, and acumen 
of the American carried conviction of the 
justice of his cause. That speech, lasting 
two days, marked the Yankee barrister as 
one of the great court lawyers of the age. 

The presidential election of 1876 was so 
close, and the result of the voting was so 
doubtful in many states, especially in the 
south, that the country was brought to the 
verge of civil war over the settlement. 
Eventually congress appointed an electoral 
commission of fifteen to hear and determine 
the cases in dispute. Mr. Evarts figured as 
the leading counsel for the Republican candi- 
dates, and his efforts were rewarded by the 
series of ‘‘ eight to seven’’ decisions which 
resulted on March 2 in the declaration of the 
election of Hayes and Wheeler by an electoral 
vote of 185 to 184. Mr. Evarts entered the 
cabinet of President Hayes as secretary of 
state, and afterward closed his public career 
with a term in the senate. At the time of 
his death he had lived for several years in 
retirement, his health and especially his 


eyesight having been impaired. He came of 
New England ancestry and education, having 
been born in Boston in 1817, and educated 
at Yale, where Governor Samuel J. Tilden, 
Chief Justice Morrison R. Waite, and Attor- 
ney-General Edwards Pierrepont were among 
his associates in the ‘‘famous class of 1837.’’ 


= 


‘* Academic freedom ”’ continues to be a 
**burning issue’’ in the colleges .and the 
press. The trouble at Stanford University 
did not end with the dismissal of Dr. Ross. 
Mrs. Stanford subsequently demanded the 
resignation of Prof. George E. Howard, 
head of the history department, who had 
criticized the action against his colleague as 
an attempt to suppress free speech and free 
teaching, and had used the following expres- 
sion: ‘‘ I do not worship St. Market Street; 
I do not reverence holy Standard Oil; nor do 
I doff my hat to the Celestial Six Com- 
panies.’? This was resented as undignified, 
personal, and flippant, and some members of 
the faculty, as well as many of the students, 
approved the virtual dismissal of Professor 
Howard. But two or three professors 
promptly resigned as ‘‘ a protest against the 
throttling of free speech,’’ while students 
held meetings to express their indignation 
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and apprehension. President Jordan, a 
liberal-minded educator, cannot be supposed 
to sympathize with attacks on proper aca- 
demic freedom, and he has repeatedly denied 
that the dismissal. of Dr. Ross was such an 
attack. A committee of the San Francisco 
alumni of the univer- 
sity, after an investi- 
gation, declared that 
the dismissal could 
not be construed into 
an infringement of 
freedom of speech 
and teaching. But 
more weight is 
attached to the 
report of a commit- 
tee of three distin- 
guished eastern 
professors of politi- 
cal economy, Edwin 
R. A. Seligman of 
Columbia, Henry W. 
Farnam of Yale, and 
Henry B. Gardner of 
Brown. Thiscommit- Prince-Consort to Queen 
tee was appointed Wilhelmina of Holland. 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Economic Association (though the action 
was not formal), and after considerable 
correspondence with President Jordan, 
Dr. Ross, and others, it submitted a lengthy 
report completely exonerating Dr. Ross from 
all vague charges of indiscretion and impro- 
priety, and accusing President Jordan of 
inconsistent explanations and suppression of 
facts, and winding up with the following 
significant conclusions: 

There is evidence to show: (a) That Mrs. Stanford’s 
objections to Professor Ross were due, in part at all 
events, to his former attitude on the silver question, 
and to his utterances on coolie immigration and on 
municipal ownership; and (6) That while the dissatis- 
faction of Mrs. Stanford, due to his former attitude 
on the silver question, antedated his utterances on 
coolie immigration and municipal ownership, her dis- 
satisfaction was greatly increased by these utterances. 

The committee submitted the evidence to 
fourteen other leading professors and one 
editor, Mr. Horace White, and they all agreed 
with its conclusions. Most of the press 
comments on the case have been hostile to 
President Jordan and Mrs. Stanford, and the 
preponderance of evidence is certainly against 
them, notwithstanding sweeping denials from 
partisan friends. Dr. Harper, the president 
of the University of Chicago, has, in a 
convocation address, defended freedom of 
teaching, declaring that professors should 
exercise ‘‘common sense’’ in their pursuit of 
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truth and public discussion of debatable prop- 
ositions, but that, on the other hand, it is 
better to overlook indiscretions than to 
err on the side of restriction and interfer- 
ence with free speech. At the recent mid- 
continent congress of religions several 
Chicago ministers 
vigorously dealt with 
this question, and the 
opinion was ex- 
pressed that endow- 
ments were a menace 
to the independence 
and integrity of the 
universities. One 
minister exclaimed: 
** Better no colleges 
at all in a demo- 
cratic nation than 
colleges which are 
sold unto private 
interests, bought by 
endowments, subsi- 
dized by wealth, and 
made the bond serv- 
ants of a few private interests!’’ Another 
observed that of ‘‘ absolute coercion ’’ there 
was no danger, but that pictures of benefac- 
tors, constant eulogies of donors, and expec- 
tation of gifts ‘‘ might mold the mind after 
a time until this suggestiveness might have 
the same effect as coercion.’’ British journals 
of authority have written strongly on the sub- 
ject, and have asserted that ‘‘ plutocratic 
domination ’’ is becoming quite pronounced 
in the United States, and that even in monar- 
chical and military Germany the colleges 
have greater independence and are doing infin- 
itely more good in spite of comparative 
poverty. The question is certainly a grave 
one, and whatever the facts may be, the 
discussion cannot fail to be productive of 
beneficial results. 
wy 


School-room decoration is a subject which 
is now receiving considerable attention from 
educators in this country, and especially in 
New York State where the matter was first 
taken up. For the last three years the 
University of the State of New York has 
circulated among high schools, academies, 
and libraries photographs of historical por- 
traits, architectural monuments, and great 
paintings. The traveling library was started 
in New York State in 1892, and the travel- 
ing picture system was a natural outgrowth 
of it, with its hand photographs, its lantern 
slides, and finally, its large wall pictures. 
The authorities furnished a list of recognized 
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masterpieces, which included such pictures 
as were thought to be most available for 
schools and libraries, but as the scheme 
developed it was seen that greater care in 
selecting the list needed to be exercised to 
exclude all objectionable subjects. To secure 
this approved list a set of subjects ‘‘ was 
submitted to about seventy-five persons, 
specialists in school-room decoration, artists, 
Roman Catholics, Jews, members of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
others of conservative opinions or with 
extreme views as to subjects which should 
not be displayed on the walls of high schools. ”’ 
The result is rather curious, and many severe 
criticisms have been expressed, but it must 
be kept in mind that the authorities disclaim 
any intention to represent the best art, their 
entire purpose being to make a list of one 
hundred ‘‘ of the most satisfactory subjects 
for the decoration of high schools, taking 
into consideration not only artistic merit, 
reputation, historical and literary significance 
and educational value, but alse extreme or 
peculiar views on religious and ethical ques- 
tions.’? Two principles of exclusion were 
adopted. Pictures were rejected that were 
objectionable on religious grounds, as tend- 
ing to irreverence for things held sacred, or 
as tending to dignify and enforce or to 
ridicule or antagonize particular doctrines; 
and those that were objectionable on ethical 
grounds, as tending to make vice or question- 
able habits familiar or attractive, or as 
disregarding prejudice against the nude in 
art. 
The list as adopted is as follows: 


Mosques — Cordova, belfry; Jerusalem, Mosque of 
Omar; Seville, Giralda tower. 

Churches and cathedrals— Amiens, choir; Canter- 
bury; Cologne; Constantinople, Santa Sophia, interior ; 
Durham; Florence; Lincoln; London, (a) Westminster 
abbey, (6) Poets’ corner; Milan; Mont St. Michel, 
cloisters; Paris, Notre Dame; Pavia, cloisters; Peter- 
borough; Pisa; Reims; Rome, (a/ St. John Lateran, 
cloisters ; (b) St. Paul’s beyond the walls, cloisters ; (¢) 
interior; (d) St. Peter’s; (e) interior; Salisbury; 
Venice, St. Mark’s; York minster. 

Tombs — Taj Mahal, Agra, India. 

Sculpture—Augustus; Colleoni, by Verrocchio; King 
Arthur, by Peter Vischer; Moses, by Michelangelo 
Buonarroti; Otricoli Zeus; Parthenon frieze, north 
section; St. George, by Donatello; Shaw memorial, by 
St. Gaudens; Victory of Samothrace. 

Paintings — Abbey, Edwin A., Quest of the holy 
grail; Alma-Tadema, Lawrence, A Reading from Homer ; 
Bastien-Lepage, Jules, Joan of Arc Listening to the 
-Voices; Bonheur, Rosa, Ploughing in the Nivernais; 
Corot, Jean Baptiste, Landscape ; Dyck, Anton van, (a) 
Charles I., King of England; (b/) Three children of 
Charles I.; Guido Reni, Aurora; Hobbema, Meindert, 
Middelharnis Avenue; Homer, Winslow, All’s Well; 
Hunt, William M., Flight of Night; Leighton, Sir 
Frederick, Captive Andromache; Le Rolle, Henri, 
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Shepherdess; Mesdag, Hendrik Willem, Return of the 
Fishing Boats; Michelangelo Buonarroti, Delphic Sibyl]; 
Millet, Jean Francois, Gleaners; Raphael Sanzio, School 
of Athens; Rembrandt van Ryn, (a/ Night watch; (b) 
Portrait of the artist; (¢/) Syndics of the cloth hall; 
Rousseau, Theodore, Forest of Fontainebleau at Sunset ; 
Ruysdael, Jacob van, (a) The Hunt; (6) The Windmill ; 
Sargent, JohnS., Frieze of Prophets; Troyon, Constant, 
Return to the Barnyard; Turner, Joseph M. W., Fight- 
ing Téméraire; Vedder, Elihu, Cumzan Sibyl; Vel- 
asquez, Diego Rodriguez de Silva, Don Balthazar Carlos ; 
Watts, George Frederick, Sir Galahad. 

Egyptian antiquities — Abu-Simbel; Karnak temple; 
Phile Island; Sphinx and Pyramids. 

Roman antiquities — Rome, (a/ Arch of Constantine ; 
(b) Arch of Titus; (c) Colosseum; (d/ interior; (¢) 
Forum; (f) Pantheon; Nimes, France, Maison Carrée. 

Greek antiquities—Athens, (a Acropolis; (b/ Erec- 
theum, Ionic porch; (¢) Caryatid porch ; (d_/) Parthenon ; 
(e) Theseum; Paestum, Italy, Temple of Neptuae. 

Description and travel — Haddon Hall; London, (a) 
Houses of parliament; (6) Tower; Stratford-on-Avon, 
Shakespeare’s house; Rome, (a) Castle of St. Angelo; 
(b) Vatican library, interior; Venice, Grand Canal; 
Granada, Alhambra, Court of Lions; Matterhorn ; Cairo, 
(a) Road to the Pyramids; (6 Avenue of Palms; Gar- 
den of the Gods; Mount Vernon, Virginia: Niagara 
Falls; Washington, D. C., Capitol; Yellowstone 


National Park, falls. 
United States history —Leutze, Emanuel, Washing- 
ton C-ossing the Delaware. 
In view of the purposes of the list, the 
ciples of selection, and the diversified 
caaracter of the judges to whom the list was 


submitted, it is not surprising that many 
favorite masterpieces were excluded and 
that so large a preponderance of architec- 
ture appears. Some of the criticisms of the 
judges, however, are interesting, if not 
amazing. Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse Fair ’’ is 
declared to be ‘‘ second rate’’; Breton’s 
“Song of a Lark”’ is ‘‘ unimportant’’; 
Correggio’s ‘‘ Holy Night’’ is ‘‘ objection- 
able to Jews,’’ as are also Murillo’s ‘‘ Immac- 
ulate Conception’’ and ‘‘St. Anthony and 
the Infant Jesus,’’ Raphael’s ‘‘ Sistine 
Madonna,’’ ‘‘ Madonna of the Chair,’’ 
‘*Madonna del Granduca’’; Da Vinci’s 
‘* Last Supper ’’ has ‘‘ little artistic value’ ; 
of H..man’s ‘‘ Christ in the Temple”’ is is 
stated, ‘‘ Pupils will like it and should not’; 
while Joshua Reynold’s ‘‘ Heads of Angels ’’ 
are ‘‘ pretty, but not sufficiently strong.’’ 
There was a difference of opinion also with 
reference to the value of modern art in the 
collection, one of the judges stating: ‘‘ My 
belief is that we should start with things 
which will appeal strongly to many with very 
little regard to whether a thing is an old 
classic or not. Therefore I should like to 
see the best modern work very strongly 
represented: Morot with horses, Troyon with 
cattle, Millet more fully with workers, even 
at the expense of completeness in the list, 
and at the expense of older and better 
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men’’; while one who assumes to be an art 
critic says that ‘‘ modern art should be 
sparingly introduced; the best is based on 
classic models, and with these highest types 
the children should be made familiar from 
their earliest years.’’ There was practical 
unanimity in excluding subjects on religious 
and ethical grounds, and strange as it may 
seem the artists among the judges were 
almost unanimous ‘‘in condemning the 
exclusion of pictures on the ground of 
nudity.”’ 

In their announcement of the findings of 
the committee the regents of the university 
make the following statement relative to 
their ideas of school-room decoration, and 
the relation of the list of one hundred sub- 
jects thereto: 


It is to be borne in mind that while it is the purpose 
in school-room decoration to develop and train the art 
perceptions of high school students, this is not all nor 
the most important work to be performed by the 
pictures. They are intended to inculcate a love of the 
beautiful, to develop true esthetic ideals, to contribute 
pleasure and inspiration to the daily life of the school 
and to increase the student’s store of general informa- 
tion by acquaintance with the world’s great monuments 
and masterpieces and the memorable scenes of its 
history. Hardly more than incidentally are they te 
teach art, which is an independent subject to be studied 
for itself, and not to be confused with the quite differ- 
ent and equally important work of diffusing general 
culture. While, therefore, the artistic value of the 
list is impaired by the exclusion of certain desirable 
subjects, its practical value for schools is evident, 
representing as it does one hundred subjects which after 
passing a rigorous censorship are accepted as suitable 


for the high school. 


There will be the usual number of religious 
organizations to hold their annual meetings 
at Buffalo during the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, but a distinctively Exposition effort is 
to be put forward in a tent that is to be so 
located that visitors to the Exposition can 
attend meetings in it with the least possible 
inconvenience. Meetings in this tent are 
not to be evangelistic. They will consist of 
prayer meetings, teaching services in which 
methods of Bible and other religious study 
will be set forth, and a vesper service to be 
held immediately before the electrical show, 
which is to be a feature of the Exposition 
every night. Especial attention is to be paid 
by the persons in charge of these religious 
meetings to visitors from Spanish-American 
countries. A strong committee of Buffalo 
ministers and laymen is in charge, and it 
announces that it will show all possible cour- 
tesies to visiting religious bodies which hoid 
their meetings there this year, 
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BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 


“@ WN the matter of woman’s education 
Russia has a singular, and of late 
and in certain directions, a pioneer 
record. In the early ages of its 
history, female education in Russia 
equaled that in other countries. In the 
eleventh century the daughter of a princely 
house founded a school for women (only a 
few years later than the first school for men), 
which was considered the pioneer not only 
in Russia but in all Europe. Education of 
all sorts suffered a long eclipse, beginning 
with the Tatar invasion of 1224. During 
the Tatar dominion all women who were 
able—especially in the higher classes — 
took refuge in convents, as a matter of 
personal safety. Those who, for any reason, 
were unable to do so, patterned their lives 
at home as nearly as possible upon the con- 
ventual model, as a measure of prudence. 
Peter the Great forced them to abandon the 
veil (fata) and seclusion (his mother and 
step-sisters had begun this reform, and duly 
scandalized the conservative, as a matter of 
course); and thus they were brought into 
contact with foreigners, of whom Russia, 
and particularly the court, was full. The 
Russian women, more enterprising than the 
men of that day, promptly began that 
acquisition of foreign tongues for which 
they have since become famous. The Em- 
presses Anna and Elizabeth were not highly 
educated, but they were so extremely clever 
that Russia became the ruling power in 
continental affairs, both diplomatically and 
otherwise. 

But the Empress Catherine II. was an 
enlightened woman in the western sense of 
the word, and perceived the necessity for 
providing women with educational facilities. 
She accordingly founded schools for the 
daughters of the nobility and citizens of 
lower rank, where hundreds of girls were 
educated at the expense of the state. 
Catherine II. was nothing if not thorough: 
the girls (like the boys in corresponding 
schools) were received at the age of five 
years, and kept until they were seventeen. 
During that period they were never once 
allowed to go home, or even to see their 
parents except in the school buildings — 
called ‘‘ institutes’’ to this day. The idea 
was to prevent the children being contami- 





nated with the old-fashioned notions of their 
parents; and to provide a corps of tutors- 
to-the-universe, so to speak, who should 
reform said old-fashioned parents and society 
in general. Naturally, parents and children 
were strangers to each other, and the 
results were not entirely happy. This was 
the rule, also, in the institutes founded by 
the Empress Marya Feodorovna, wife of 
Paul I., and supported from her own private 
means. 

The first of these (a good type of these 
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imperial institutes), is the Mary Institute. 
All these institutes are under the direct 
‘* patronage ’’ of the reigning empress, and 
she, occasionally aided by a grand duchess, 
has always followed, in adegree, the example 
of the Empress Marya Feodorovna, who 
entered into every detail of their welfare. 
All these institutes of Catherine II., the 
Empress Marya, and the Emperor Paul I., are 
now supported from the imperial treasury, 
and have a special department devoted to 
them in the emperor’s chancellery. The 
education provided in them is of the ‘‘ fash- 
ionable ’’ sort even now — and very charming 
indeed are the girls whom they graduate. 

















The ‘‘ solitary confinement’? system has 
been relaxed, but the girls still wear the 
uniforms designed by Catherine II., must 
remove their fine linen tuckers and remain 
décolletées for recitations, and are still pun- 
ished by being deprived of their linen aprons. 

By the time the Crimean war was over, 
this ‘‘ fashionable’? education ceased to 
satisfy Russian women— except those who 
had the entrée at court, for which such 
education .is thoroughly adapted; though 
some of these, even, yearned for more. 
Many women were, naturally, debarred from 
these institutes through lack of sufficient 
rank or means or of vacancies. Women’s 
gymnasia, for all classes of society, none 
free but with varying prices, sprang up 
everywhere, in the capitals first. The 
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education was more in line with that given 
to boys, and the graduates (like the gradu- 
ates of the government institutes) were 
authorized to teach in schools and families. 

The Empress Marya Feodorovna had had 
pedagogical courses for teachers in some of 
her institutes: but now regular courses were 
established. Still, there was no place which 
provided higher education for graduates of 
the gymnasia and institutes. In the course 
of the 60’s several energetic Russian women 
started many professional schools for village 
schoolmasters and mistresses, also courses in 
designing, stenography, telegraphy, acting, 
music, bookkeeping, gymnastics, surgery, 
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midwifery, and so.forth. But the limited 
sphere of action, and the small pay received 
by graduates of these courses, necessitated 
a larger outlet, and one which opened the 
way to more remunerative professions. This 
led to the pedagogical and medical courses 
for women, and the advance-guard of women 
suffered much in this great cause. 

In December, 1867, the beautiful Mme. 
Eugenie Konradi, a writer and the wife of a 
physician (editor of The Week, of which she 
soon afterward became the editress), pre- 
sented a memorial to the first Congress of 
Naturalists. The memorial set forth the 
absolute necessity of organizing regular 
courses for women on subjects of historico- 
philological and physico-mathematical sci- 
ences. These men publicly expressed approval 
of the plan, but declined to support it 
actively,— unlike the rector and professors 
of the St. Petersburg University, who acted 
energetically in the matter in 1868. The fame 
of the petition to the rector, signed by four 
thousand women who longed to benefit society 
and the home, as mothers and instructresses 
of youth, or to earn their own living, spread 
all over Russia, and even beyond the fron- 
tiers. John Stuart Mill heard of it, and sent 
a sympathetic letter. 

It is not possible for me to follow in detail ~ 
the struggles of the heroic women who finally 
won the battle. Suffice it to say that, while 
the university committee reported adversely 
to admitting the women to their regular 
courses, many of the most learned members 
of the university and committee offered to 
lecture in independent courses for women. 
After various semi-private experiments (some 
of which were pronounced too ‘‘ popular’ 
and too mildly scientific for the ends in view), 
and various makeshifts, the courses were 
finally opened in rooms offered by the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, in February, 1869, after 
they had occupied for a time the auditorium 
of the Military Medical Academy. In fact, 
the men have always been eager’to aid the 
women, independently of the government. 
The subscribers to the courses for the first 
year numbered nine hundred, which must 
have filled with pride and joy the hearts of 
the women who had been chiefly instrumental 
in organizing them. 

Among these women were Miss Nadezhda 
V. Stasoff, Mme. Trubnikoff and Marya 
Bokoff. Miss Stasoff was appointed superin- 
tendent, and for twelve years she devoted 
all her energies to the management of affairs, 
receiving no guerdon save the reverence and 
love of the students, That she possessed 
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this no one who had—asI was fortunate 
enough to have — the pleasure of seeing her 
surrounded by them could doubt. Miss 
Stasoff was also one of the women who inter- 
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ested herself in cheap lodgings for working- 
men, and in the Sunday-schools for working- 
men, women, and children who were occupied 
during the week. Thanks to the munificence 
of Mme. Rukavitchnikoff, the higher courses 
eventually moved into a building of their 
own, and a dormitory building was after- 
wards added. Miss Stasoff was superseded 
by a man, as superintendent, in 1889; but 
as long as she lived, she worked for the 
courses, procuring means for the support of 
needy students, and the like. She died in 
1895 while on an errand of this sort. The 
government heartily approved of these higher 
courses: they would keep Russian women 
from going abroad to study, as many had 
been forced to do previously. The higher 
courses have sent many graduates to posts of 
honor and usefulness, including the biological 
stations at Naples and on the Black sea. It 
is not possible to enumerate all they have 
accomplished. 

When we speak of learned Russian women, 
the first place and the palm of fame must be 
awarded to one who never attended the 
courses,— Sophia Kovalevsky. She was 
educated privately, in Russia and abroad, 
and is the only woman who has ever been 
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appointed professor of mathematics at a 
man’s university. At the University of 
Stockholm she was called ‘‘ our Professor 
Sonya’’; and certainly no other woman 
ever won away from all male competitors the 
great Bordin medal for original discoveries 
in mathematics. Moreover, that medal was 
increased by fifteen hundred francs, in 
recognition of the remarkable value of Sophia 
Kovalevsky’s discoveries. If anyone doubts 
that the Russian woman (like all other well- 
regulated women) possesses a domestic 
nature, despite profound learning, let him 
(or her) read Professor Sonya’s autobiog- 
raphy, and her friend’s sketch of the gifted 
but unhappy dual nature. 

The higher courses for women have pre- 
pared scores of students for the Woman’s 
Medical Institute,—an establishment from 
which more public benefit is expected than 
from any one learned enterprise in all Russia. 
The country is so immense that there are not 
enough male doctors to go around; and the 
country physician often has a district of 
forty square miles. A lack of enthusiasm 
for such arduous work has, not infrequently, 
been observed in male doctors: and the argu- 
ment is as follows: Women are more self- 
sacrificing, far more unselfish, and hard- 
working than men, as they have demonstrated ; 
therefore, an army of women doctors is 
desirable for such positions. It is very much 
‘‘ the thing,’’ by the way, for the mistress of 
the manor to take a course in trained nurs- 
ing and medicine, in order that she may be 
able to minister to her family, and to the 
peasants who come from miles around, 
because the doctor is too distant or too 
expensive. Certain old wives’ remedies are 
still popular, despite this: and I heard a 
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clever woman, with a big estate on her hands, 
recommend a peasant to hunt up a huge ant- 
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hill (there were plenty in the neighborhood), 
plunge his rheumatic foot into it, and keep 
it there as long as he could endure the injec- 
tion of formic acid by the enraged little 
surgeon-insects. 

Long before Russia could boast of a 
medical institute for women, she had a Flor- 
ence Nightingale, a contemporary in activity 
with that well-known Englishwoman. She, 
also, won her first laurels in the Crimean 
war, this Elizaveta Petrovna Kartzeff, now 
dead. She was the first Russian Sister of 
Mercy who went to Sevastopol to nurse the 
soldiers. A celebrated physician whe recog- 
nized her talent, gave her charge of the 
hospital patients and the commissariat. 
Such great, such unprecedented confidence 
shown in a woman, on such important mat- 
ters, on the part of a man like the eminent 
physician, aroused a storm of indignation all 
over the land. The very idea of admitting 
a woman to the theater of war evoked 
strenuous opposition, ridicule, and worse. 
But Elizaveta Kartzeff’s value was recognized, 
in the end, and after the war was over she 
took up the work of training nurses in differ- 
ent towns, working as the head of a com- 
munity in Moscow for more than ten years, 
among other items. When she went to St. 
Petersburg, in 1870, she was asked, at the 
recommendation of Dr. S. P. Botkin (court 
physician), to found a community there. 
Thus the well-known Community of St. 
George came into existence, collected the 
very best medical aid, and established a dispen- 
sary and hospital. With the aid of persons 
as devoted as herself, she made her com- 
munity the model medical establishment of 
Russia. She and her body of trained Sisters 
of Mercy went through the whole Russo- 
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Turkish campaign of 1877~78, from the 
Danube over the Balkans to Adrianople 
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Russia has long prided herself on having 
the first women physicians. Marya Bokoff, 
Nadezhda Susloff, and others were pioneers, 
not only in their own studies but also in 
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opening up medical instruction to their coun- 
trywomen. The career of Nadezhda Susloff, 
one of the earliest and best women doctors, 
is particularly interesting. Born a serf, 
and freed with her parents at the emancipa- 
tion in 1861, she and her brothers and sisters 
received the best possible education at 
home and abroad. For her parents were 
both extremely intelligent, and her father 
acquired wealth after gaining his freedom. 
Everywhere, in Russia and in the continental 
schools, Nadezhda was brilliantly successful. 

For thirty years there has been no manner 
of doubt as to the sympathy of the public 
and the medical world with the idea of thor- 
ough medical instruction for women. Men 
started the movement. In 1870 one professor 
and two other men undertook to establish 
courses for instructing women in midwifery, 
two graded courses being provided. Mme. 
Rodstvenny, now Mme. Shanyavsky, gave 
fifty thousand rubles for higher medical 
courses, and the Minister of War arranged 
to have them opened in connection with the 
Military Medical Academy, in 1872. They 
gave full instruction, in contrast with the 
initial experiment where the course was 
partial; because it was felt that a woman 
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should not be allowed to deal with one vitally 
important branch of practise unless she were 
very thoroughly equipped. These higher 
courses lasted tor ten years, and during that 
period had nine hundred and fifty-nine 
students, the 
majority coming 
from the “‘ privi- 
leged classes,’’ 
that is to say, 
not peasants. 
The majority 
were members of 
the Russian 
Church, but there 
were several 
Jewesses, Roman 
Catholics, and 
Lutherans. In 
1877 twenty-four 
students were 
sent to the seat 
of war, during 
the Russo-Turk- 
ish campaign, and did so well that they 
received imperial permission to call themselves 
(after due examination) ‘‘ women physicians, ’’ 
and to wear a badge. 


ELIZAVETA PETROVNA KARTZEFF. 


For various reasons—among them the 
inconvenience of having women at the mili- 
tary hospital, the lack of funds and of 
hospitals — the courses were closed in 1886, 


when the class of 1882 graduated. After a 
while the city council of St. Petersburg 
consented to 
take charge, on 
certain financial 
and other con- 
ditions which did 
not depend upon 
it for realization ; 
and soon large 
private subscrip- 
tions began to 
come in. It was 
not until 1897, 
however, that 
the Woman’s 
Medical Institute 
on which Russia 
prides herself as 
unique, was 
opened. There is nothing like it in all Europe, 
and the claim is made that it is the first 
experiment on record of an independent 
institution exclusively for the higher medical 
education of women. No government subsidy 
has any share in the erection of the three 
fine buildings which house it: (1) The 
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auditorium, with cabinets and quarters for 
the director and servants; (2) the anatomical 
institute, built with the latest improvements, 
and one of the very best in Europe; (8) 
the dormitory building, containing separate 
rooms for one hundred and twenty students, 
dining-room, library, reading-room, and 
a reception-room on each floor. Other 
buildings are needed, and will, no doubt, 
be built before long. Mme. Shanyavsky, 
the courses’ early and faithful friend, 
with her husband, gave two hundred 
thousand rubles towards the buildings, and 
private subscriptions furnished the remain- 
ing funds. The city council provides a 
subsidy of fifteen thousand rubles a year 
for running expenses; the rest is derived 
from the tuition fee of one hundred rubles a 
year, and the fee of three hundred rubles for 
accommodations in the dormitory. In spite 
of the severe entrance examinations and 
the heavy fees, the new courses started with 
six hundred and forty students, and the new 
class of 1900 numbers three hundred. 

To a woman’s liberality the Moscow 
University is indebted for a magnificent new 
clinic for diseases of the ear, nose, and 
throat. This was built at the initiative and 
expense of a well-known philanthropist, 
Mme. Julia Ivanovna Bazanoff. Until this 
was completed, in 1896, the university had 
no clinic for those diseases, and the pro- 
fessors and students were accommodated in a 
corridor, at four small tables, illuminated by 
four kerosene lamps. This new clinic, which 
is unique not only in Russia but in the world, 
it is claimed, has everything that can be 
imagined, including thirty permanently 
endowed beds; and the annual expense of 
maintenance, 
which is_ reck- 
oned at twenty 
thousand rubles, 
is secured by a 
capital of over 
half a million 
rubles. Mme. 
Bazanoff pro- 
vided this fund 
after building 
and equipping 
the clinic. 

One of the 
successful women 
physicians who 
had to contend 
with difficulties 
in her early days is Anna Schabanoff. She was 
reared on the estate of her father, a member 
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of the ‘‘ nobility’’ or gentry. At the age 
of sixteen, when her father died, she found 
herself forced to earn her own living. After 
passing an examination at the Moscow 
University, she hoped to enter the St. Peters- 
burg Medical School. But Russian women 
were still laboring under educational difficul- 
ties; and, as she had not the means to study 
abroad, she went to Helsingfors, in Finland, 
where the university admitted women. 
When the medical courses were opened in 
St. Petersburg, two years later, she hastened 
thither, completed her studies, and in 1878 
received an appointment as house doctor in 
the Prince of Oldenburg’s hospital for 
children, where she had already served as 
assistant. When the medical courses for 
women were again closed, the Minister of 
War appointed Anna Schabanoff house doctor 
at the Nikolai Military Hospital. She has 
been active in many other ways. The insti- 
tute at Gatschina, under the patronage of 
the empress dowager, for the chronic diseases 
of children, is due to her initiative. She 
has also written much, chiefly on the diseases 
of children. Another of the women among 
the early students who achieved distinction 
was Marya M. Manasein. The Medical 


Society of Eastern Siberia, in 1888, made 
her a member on the same day that they 
conferred a like distinction on the world- 
renowned Professor Mendeleeff, Dr. S. P. 


Botkin, and other celebrities. The medical 
profession regarded her as extremely gifted, 
and deeply regretted that domestic trials 
prevented her rising to the height which her 
talents promised ; the end was broken health 
from overwork. The government gave her 
a pension of two thousand rubles, also money 
to publish a 
book, and to pay 
her doctor’s bills. 

Among the 
women physi- 
cians there are 
specialists of dis- 
tinction. Such 
are M. I. Pokrov- 
sky and Zinaida 
Yakovlevna Elt- 
zin. The former 
was educated at 
home, but after 
passing the requi- 
site gymnasium 
examination she 
taught a girls’ 
primary school for three years, then entered 
the woman’s medical courses in 1877. For 
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seven years after graduation she served as 
county doctor in the rural districts (to which 
manner of service I have already alluded), 
after which she abandoned the practise of 
medicine, and devoted herself to literature 
and science. She 
has written many 
works on hy- 
giene, is a mem- 
ber of the Russian 
Society for the 
Preservation of 
the Public 
Health, and of a 
Committee for 
Improving the 
Dwellings of the 
Working Classes 
—a sphere in 
which all women 
doctors can be of 
infinite service. 

Zinaida Eltzin 
is also a graduate of the woman’s medical 
courses. As soon as she was graduated she 
entered (as expert) the Kalinkin hospital 
(St. Petersburg), for skin and other unpleasant 
diseases, having received an invitation from 
Professor Tarnovsky to be his assistant at 
the women’s medical courses. For seven 
years she served at the hospital without 
any salary except a small gratuity at Christ- 
mas, owing to an incorrect interpretation 
as to the service of women. During this 
period of perse- 
vering, self-sac- 
rificing labor she 
went, by invita- 
tion or at the 
command of the 
government, to 
places where her 
special knowl- 
edge was needed. 
Since 1888 she 
has been house 
doctor at the 
hospital. She 
also lectures on 
dermatology and 
the rest of her 
specialty in the 
communities of St. George and of St. Eugenie- 
where Sisters of Mercy are trained; she ° 
is a member of the Russian Dermatological 
Society, and the Society of Russian Physi- 
cians, and has received several imperial 
rewards for her services. 

Another of the prominent women physi- 
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PEASANT COTTAGE, SOUTH RUSSIA. 


cians in St. Petersburg is M. M. Volkoff. 
When her husband, a physician, died during 
the Russo-Turkish campaign, she entered the 
women’s medical courses, though burdened 
with the care of her two young children. 
After graduation she served as physician at 
a large factory near St. Petersburg, where 
she especially interested herself in the inter- 
nal complaints of the wives and children of 
the four thousand employees. Soon after- 
wards she entered Dr. Wylie’s clinic as house 
doctor, where she still is. (Wylie, by the 
way, is Villié in Russian.) Besides writing 
and lecturing to the women’s medical courses 
Mme. Volkoff has aided in training nurses. 

In short, Russian women have excelled in 
most branches of industry or learning which 
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they have taken up. But I must confess 
that I think them most charming, as I do all 
women, in the bosom of their families, 
engaged in making home happy. Alas! not 
to every woman is granted that inestimable 
boon of having a home and a family, which 
so many on whom it has been bestowed seem 
to value so little. But the Russian woman 
does thoroughly what she undertakes, 
whether, as in the past, she voluntarily 
accompanied her husband into exile and made 
him a new home with tender, indomitable 
courage; or, as in the present, she writes, 
paints, sings, nurses, teaches, doctors and, 
in general, leads the life of the modern 
woman, through choice or the compelling 
force of circumstances. 


THE DEATH OF EARTH. 


The Earth is stark and cold in death tonight ; 
The hovering clouds a mort-cloth all of white 

Weeping have wov’n, and thrown it over her 
To hide her withered beauty from the light. 


Her ploughman sons will come at break of day 


And reverently her dust to dust will lay; 
Then from the fresh-made, furrowed grave will spring 
A new Earth, for the old is passed away. 
—John Finley. 
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ICKLE April with all her vagaries 
may yet be securely reckoned on 
for one sure thing, the coming 
of the birds. In this month 
begins that marvel which may 
be studied twice each year, that 
great movement known as the migrations. 
The student who wishes to dip into the 
origin and causes of these migrations has a 
wide field before him. He may go back as 
far as the glacial period, he may trace down 
through successive ages, note the increase 
of birds, note that the necessity for migra- 
tion is not so impelling as it was, but that it 
still goes bravely on. Not only that, it goes 
on for the same species exactly as it did 

when first observed. 
During this long and terrible flight there 
is necessity for securing food and water 
with ease. Therefore the valleys and water- 


courses are followed, and as birds seem to 
have a prophetic faculty with regard to good 
weather, they seldom start with a storm in 


prospect. Perhaps the most singular detail 
connected with migrating is that during 
this period birds reverse their natural habits, 
the timid and feeble species whose flight 
power is weak, like thrushes and warblers, 
travel at night. Bold, resolute birds of 
sustained wing-power, like orioles, swallows, 
etc., do not make this change, but travel by 
day, resting and feeding when necessary. 
When the full moon comes near the first of 
May, the great bulk of the migrants may be 
expected during this period. When possible 
they choose moonlight, and thus, seeing 
where they are going, are able to make the 
journey more swiftly and securely. 

It is impossible to estimate how many birds 
lose their lives during this trip. If you will 
sally forth while the dawn is still lingering 
behind the horizon you will find that tele- 
graph wires and electric lights are respon- 
sible for many deaths. Cats and dogs 
dispose of many more birds that are weary 
or wounded. 

By the end of April the migration is so 
well under way that we are no longer depend- 
ent on some courageous waifs and strays 
who have tempted fate by their early appear- 
ance, but we are greeted daily by whole 
bands of familiar friends, and frequently 
have the pleasure of greeting new ones. 


BY N. HUDSON MOORE. 


This great army of birds coming from a 
warmer climate where they have passed the 
winter, is governed by some law as to route 
and time of travel, which is handed down 
year after year. One of the great causes 
of the migration is the food supply, and 
birds, like all other creatures, have a won- 
derful homing instinct, which impels them 
to return to the neighborhood of their birth, 
even though it imposes a journey of thou- 
sands of miles. Fish have the same instinct, 
and many species, like alewives, return to 
place their eggs on the very spot where 
they themselves were spawned. Darwin 
says ‘‘ most animals and plants keep to their 
proper homes, and do not needlessly wander 
about, as is seen even with migratory birds, 
which almost always return to the same 
spot.’’ 

It is not the largest birds by any means 
which take the longest trips. The humming- 
bird, our smallest variety, may travel four 
thousand miles between its summer and 
winter homes. Many birds die of fatigue 
during these trips, but it is rarely that you 
will find a dead humming-bird; yet the wing 
of one seems almost as fragile as a butter- 
fly’s. 

These first comers are generally males, 
brilliant in plumage, vocai with song. The 
females follow more deliberately, rejoining 
the males, and then settling down to nesting 
cares. 

As early as the first week in April the 
bluebirds with us look about for a suitable 
hole. Last year a pair was noted settling 
down in a partially drilled flicker’s hole. 
This was one of four holes made in an old 
willow stub which was directly over a path 
traveled daily by men and boys on their way 
to the canal locks; yet by the middle of 
April the bluebirds, the flickers, and a pair 
of English sparrows had all started nests in 
the same stub. This companionship did not 
last long, for the sparrows preferred the 
bluebirds’ hole and took it, and the flickers 
withdrew to another tree with a decayed 
branch, which served them as well as the 
willow stub. 

Not only the birds but the flowers as well 
are crowding forward. The nature student 
must spend every moment that can be seized 
out of doors. An eager disciple, with time 
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at his disposal, should begin to accustom 
himself to the idea that at least during 
the last week in April and the first two in 
May, the time to get up and out is at dawn. 
Five o’clock is late for the robin, and as he 
gets up betimes for the worm, so you must 
get up betimes for him. 

Birds and flowers alike seem to flood the 
earth in waves. The warblers— that most 
fascinating group of birds — seem particu- 
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larly to affect this mode of progression. 
You may go to bed at dusk, and leave only 
the old standbys singing vespers. You may 
wake at dawn, and find in your own garden 
eight, ten, yes, a dozen birds of this particular 
family, gleaning a meal off shrubs and trees, 
and looking as if they had always lived there. 

These are splendid birds for the amateur. 
Even though they are restless, eager, seldom 
still, their markings are so definite and pro- 
nounced, there is so much gold and black, 
with spots and bands of white, that you hail 
them with eagerness, after in vain trying to 
**name’’ some baffling sparrow. Who that 
has seen and named, say a blackburnian, or a 
hooded warbler, can ever forget the bird or 
the occasion? 

I haunt the Forest of Arden, my thicket 
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by the canal, and walk up and down studying 
my bird, for these little creatures have a 
curious trick of hunting back and forth 
through a spot which meets their fancy. 
Even before the warblers have started up 
this way, I see the kinglets, ruby, or golden 
crowned. Do you know the song of the 
ruby-crowned? How shall I describe it? 
You see the little green bird moving rapidly 
through the trees, and you are suddenly 
impressed that the air is full of melody, but 
far away, high up, somewhere just so you do 
not catch it. You bend your ear to listen, 
and it comes again, thrilling, pervading, 
delicate, filling the air as a perfume does, 
never intense enough to give the impression 
of notes, yet all about you like a cloud. 
While waiting for the kinglets there are 
other songs to hear, the very first being that 
joyous ripple poured out by the song sparrow. 

Early in this month I spread my spring 
lunch. A spot is selected visible from some 
convenient window, and a patch about a yard 
square is spaded up and then flattened down. 
On this is sprinkled three times daily a mix- 
ture of common bird-seed, crumbs, bits of 
chopped meat, and near by is placed a pan 
of water. If a bell were rung my boarders 
could not be more prompt, after once the 
news has passed around that ‘‘ free lunch ’”’ 
is ready. My guests are largely sparrows, 
but such sparrows, white-crowned and 
white-throated, song and chipping, with our 
English friend on the very outskirts, kept 
there by that tiny sprite, the song sparrow. 
Then I have as constant mealers purple 
finches; indeed they consented to stay and 
nest beside the house. There will be occa- 
sional red-polls, a few thrushes, oven-birds, 
and rarely some ground warbler, so the small 
amount of trouble taken is repaid a thousand 
times over. 

Have you begun to study birds? Yes, I 
know how busy you are, but you are just the 
person who should do it. An hour a week 
is better than nothing, while an hour a day, 
provided it be not at high noon, will give 
you such returns that your whole year will 
be glorified. You need such a small outfit: 
an opera or field-glass and a manual. There 
are many now on the market, all good, and 
in selecting one, see that it is of a size to 
be easily carried about. When Mr. Bur- 
roughs began his bird studies he did not have 
a glass, but he did have an Audubon, a piece 
of good fortune which falls to few individuals. 

If you wish to begin to learn about our 
familiar birds, do not consider it necessary 
to leave home. Of course if you live in the 
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heart of a city you must seek a park, or 
some spot with trees and shrubs. [If it be 
early in the season, and you can find a brush- 
heap, study that well. You may well come 
across the beautiful fox-sparrow, chewinks, 
wrens, and perhaps a thrush or two. They 
will cower in such a heap all day, if the wind 
has a nip, and the sun lies on one side of the 
heap. If you have a couple of old apple 
trees near at hand, you will see passing 
through them a greater number, and greater 
variety of birds, than any two trees you 
might choose. Begin to study the first bird 
you see. Learn the names of the different 
parts of his body. Get his size fixed in your 
mind. Accustom yourself to see at a glance 
the shape of his bill, the spots and marks on 
his breast and wings, and a general idea of his 
head. Do not be discouraged if you cannot 
‘name ’’ him the first time. Try again. 

If you can learn a dozen birds you never 
knew before, during your first year of study 
you may be well content. Note in a book 
carefully all details as to time, place, and 
the bird’s appearance. These may be studied 


out when you have time, and are valuable for 
reference. 
in this delightful pursuit. 


You will never regret time spent 
Begin today. 
‘* Art thou in love with April-tide? 

I’ faith in love am I. 

For now ’tis sun, and now ’tis shower, 

And now ’tis bud, and now ’tis flower.’’ 


APRIL NOTES. 


April 19 is celebrated in England as Primrose Day. 
It is the anniversary of Lord Beaconsfield’s death. 
The Primrose League was organized in memory of him. 
The members pledge themselves to ‘‘ oppose radical and 
revolutionary tendencies and preserve the religion of 
the realm and the ascendency of the British empire.’’ 
All classes belong to this league and on this day wear a 
bunch of primroses on the coat or dress. 

Shakespeare was born in April, and it was of April’s 
flowers that he sang most frequently and most sweetly. 
Violets, cowslips, and primroses he mentions over and 
over again, and also the ‘‘ flower de luce’’ which is 
with us, too, decking our garden beds. 

Certain colors are in my mind associated with certain 
months. Blue is April’s color, white belongs to May, 
pink to June. In April the sky, the water, the blue- 
birds, and many flowers seem to tinge the world with a 
celestial hue. Beside the banks of violets we all 
know so well, from those short-stemmed shy ones in the 
meadow, to the large flat crows-foot which covers so 
many New England hills, there is the wild geranium, the 
wild forget-me-not, the housatonia or Quaker lady, and 
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best and bluest of all, the mertensia. The species I mean 
is Mertensia virginica. Do you know it? To see it in its 
glory about the third week in April 1 ride three or four 
miles into the country, go down a steep hill, and still on my 
wheel, ride a quarter of a mile farther through a shallow, 
noisy brook. Then I come to a woodland nook where 
the color blue is born. 
Up to my knees in waves 
of blue mertensia, wild 
geranium, and ferns 
like plumes, I stand 
and live, the blue sky 
overhead, the sunlight 
flickering through the 
trees, and all around 
me circling and wheel- 
ing, pouring out their 
song as they dart, the 
indigo birds! They 
show every shade of 
blue on their graceful 
bodies as they flash in 
sunshine and shade, and 
fly so low and so near 
me that it seems as if 
I but stretched out my 
hand, I could seize 
one. Ail this fluttering and careering is not for me, 
but for that modest brown bird yonder on her nest. 
There are eight or ten cavaliers, but she is the only 
female that I see. I steal away so as not to disturb 
her, bearing with me a bunch of the mertensia. Every 
part of this plant is fine, the leaves a tender, delicate 
green, the flowers sky blue, the buds a rosy pink. It 
is said to grow in the greatest profusion and beauty in 
the rich flats of the Ohio valley. 

Wandering through the woods we ‘ind the dogwood, 
white or pink-tipped, a shrub with a double mission. 
It is a thing of beauty in the spring, and its red berries 
a source of great delight to countiess birds during the 
chill autumnal days. 

On stony hillsides the columbine is in ful! bloom. 
The arbutus is peeping out, the adder’s tongue is 
dangling its yellow lily bells —it is a lily, you know — 
in moist woodlands, and the early meadow-rue, modest 
though it be, spreads to the wandering insect a rich 
meal of poilen. 

In the slight shade at the wood’s edge we may find 
the wood anemone so delicate and fragile that it is but 
a sacrifice of beauty to pluck it. Don’t forget to look 
for the trilliums, and take a trip to the marsh for early 
orchis. While you are here, if the pitcher plant grows 
in your locality dig up a root of it, taking as much of 
the black soil as you can. Put the plant and mud into 
a bowl or deep saucer, and it is a pretty sight till mid- 
winter to watch the new pitchers grow. They come 
out flat like blades of grass, but red-tipped, and gradu- 
ally spread out. Keep the bowl pretty well filled with 
water, and put some into the pitchers occasionally. 
You will see unwary insects entrapped therein,— the 
inset hairs prevent their getting out. There is a sweet 
secretion on the edge of the pitcher which has a fatal 
attraction. 
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CRETE AND THE CRETAN QUESTION. 


BY EDWARD VAN 


)T is barely two years since the Cretan 

} question, after baffling all the cabi- 

nets of Europe, was settled in sum- 

mary fashion by the allied admirals. 

But the diplomats, not content with 

their own ignominious failure, then stepped 

in and vitiated the work of the admirals by 

insisting that the Turkish flag be flown on a 

barren isle as a symbol of the formal con- 

tinuance of Turkish dominion. Thus the 

definitive settlement became a mere modus 

vivendi: and no one, unless it be the diplo- 

mats who seem inaccessible to information 

known to all the world, was surprised when 

the word recently went forth that the Cretan 

question was again reaching an acute stage. 

It is sufficiently well established today that 

no arrangement which ignores the founda- 

tion facts of geography and history has the 
element of permanence. 

Crete is located midway between Sicily 
and Cyprus, almost exactly in the center of 
the eastern basin of the Mediterranean. 
From Cape Malea in the Peloponnesus to the 
western end of the island the distance is 
sixty miles; from Cape Krio in Asia Minor 
to the eastern end it is one hundred and ten 
miles. This gap, however, is partly filled up 
by the large islands of Carpathos and Rhodes. 
On a clear day, the snowy tops of the Cretan 
mountains are visible from the mainland, 
both of Asia and of Greece. The island 
itself is one hundred and sixty miles in 
length, and from ten to thirty-five miles in 
width; the total area being 3,326 square 
miles — more than three times that of Rhode 
Island, and nearly double that of Delaware. 

It is extremely mountainous, being, in 
fact, but the crest of the same submerged 
mountain range which includes Rhodes, 
Cyprus and countless lesser peaks which 
appear as small islands in the sea. In the 
center rises Mt. Psiloriti, anciently Mt. Ida, 
to a height of over 8,000 feet. To the west 
are the White mountains, almost as lofty, 
which fill up nearly all the western end; 
while the eastern, though slightly less 
rugged, nevertheless has peaks exceeding 
7,000 feet. In spite of its mountainous 
character, however, the island as a whole 
is surprisingly fertile. Even today, after 
four centuries of oppression and eighty 
years of almost continuous insurrection, the 
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population is 295,000; which is greater than 
either Delaware or North Dakota, and nearly 
equal to that of Vermont or South Dakota. 

The northern coast is so indented as to 
form a series of harbors, many of them well 
sheltered and of ample size, while the south- 
ern coast, lined with bluffs rising like a wall 
from the sea to the height of from two to 
three thousand feet, is singularly destitute 
of inlets; the one exception being the small 
bay still called Kaloi Limenes or Fair Havens, 
as when the ship bearing the Apostle Paul 
took refuge there. (Acts xxvii., 8.) 

This peculiarity of the coast-line marks the 
island asa part of Europe rather than of Asia 
or Africa, causing it to face the north instead 
of the south, and to constitute, during all 
the ages preceding the invention of the com- 
pass, the most easy and natural line of 
communication, migration, and commerce 
between southern Europe and Asia. But 
while it thus belongs to the European world, 
it is peculiarly exposed, by its position, to 
influences and attacks from both Asia and 
Africa. Like Sicily, of which Freeman has 
written so convincingly, it was set apart by 
nature and predestined to be the meeting- 
place and battle-ground of the East and the 
West, in that secular conflict which began in 
ages before history, and which continues 
today with unabated bitterness. From time 
immemorial this has accordingly been its 
history. 

The earliest myths and iegends connect 
Crete with Syria and Asia Minor. Thus 
Pasiphae is obviously the well-known Syrian 
nature goddess, while the shining bull repre- 
sents the sun-god, as in the Egyptian Apis. 
The man-eating Minotaur, again, is simply 
Baal-Moloch, to whom human sacrifices were 
offered; and its slaughter by Theseus sym- 
bolizes the triumph of the Greek Pantheon. 
The legends of Europa, fabled to have been 
carried off from Sidon to Crete, and of Sar- 
pedon, the colonizer of Asia Minor, also point 
to early connection with Asia. In Homer 
(Odyssey XIX., 175 ff.), and even in Hero- 
dotus, the Eteocretes or ‘‘ genuine Cretans,’’ 
of undoubted Asiatic origin, are distinguished 
from the various tribes of Greeks — Pelas- 
gians, Archeans, Dorians — who afterwards 
colonized and subdued the island. Recent 
researches show that they had developed an 
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indigenous Cretan alphabet, literature, and 
art at the time when the Hellenes were still 
running wild in the mountains. 

But notwithstanding these foreign influ- 
ences, or perhaps because of them, Crete 
became the cradle of Greek civilization, art, 
and government. It was the birthplace, as 
men believed, of Zeus and Artemis, and the 
abode of Rhea and Demeter. Cretan priests 
established the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 
And in the time of Solon, when the right of 
sanctuary in the temples had been violated, 
and the Athenians were shaken and terrified 
with the sense of guilt, it was from Crete 
that Epimenides was summoned to intercede 
with the offended gods, and to purify the 
people. In matters of art its early promi- 
nence is attested by the legend of Dedalus, 
the skilful artisan, and his son Icarus, who 
perished, like many another youth, of too 
soaring ambition. In political affairs its 
early power quite justified Aristotle’s remark 
that Crete ‘‘ seemed formed by nature to 
rule the sea and dominate Greece.’’ It was 
the seat of Minos, who was the first of the 
Greeks to consolidate his state, build a navy, 
suppress piracy, and enforce law and order 
with a strong hand. By Homer it is called 
the ‘‘ Hundred Citied,’’ and the ‘‘ Isle of the 


Blessed,’’ epithets indicating both its popu- 


lousness and its prosperity. Idomeneus, a 
grandson of Minos, led against Troy a force 
second only to that of Agamemnon himself, 
and Lycurgus, as the ancients believed, 
found in the free city-states of Crete the 
model of the famous constitution afterwards 
established at Sparta. 

In strictly historical times, this greatness 
had passed away, and Crete played no decisive 
part in the golden age extending from the 
Persian invasions through the Peloponnesian 
war. As it had been the first to develop, so 
also. it was the first to reach the limit of 
development possible to Greek city-states, 
and to sink into the confusion and anarchy 
which sooner or later destroyed them all. 
Polybius paints most unlovely pictures of 
public and private demoralization in Crete, 
and it is well known that the Apostle Paul, 
who founded a church there some two cen- 
turies later, is not more flattering. (Epistle 
to Titus, i., 12.) 

But in the last days of free Greece, amidst 
the general wreck of the Grecian world, the 
characteristics of islanders and mountaineers 
were again revealed; and the Cretans 
became renowned for liberty and courage 
long after these had perished elsewhere.. In 
146 B, C, Corinth was sacked by the Romans, 
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and all the Grecian mainland bowed in terror 
to the stranger. But the Cretans, secure in 
their mountains, swept the seas with their 
swift galleys, waging war on whatever craft 
carried the Roman flag. They preferred to 
be bandits rather than slaves. For nearly a 
century they held out. In 79 B.C. they 
defeated the pretor Antonius, captured 
numerous vessels, and hung the Roman 
officers with the chains which had been 
provided by the Romans for another purpose. 
Ten years more passed before they were 
again attacked. In 68 B. C. Metellus came 
with a large army. The Cretans dared to 
give battle in the open plains; defeated, they 
shut themselves up in their walled cities and 
fought to the last. It required three years 
and three legions— an army nearly equal to 
that which effected the conquest of Gaul — 
to reduce Crete to submission. Finally, in 
66 B. C., this last mountain stronghold of 
Greek freedom surrendered. Right worthily 
had the Cretans defended their liberty, and 
dearly did they pay for it. Many cities which 
had fallen under the heavy hand of Rome were 
never rebuilt; the most fertile land was 
confiscated ; and such restrictions were placed 
upon the commerce of the island that Strabo, 
writing some generations later, remarks, 
‘* The men whose maritime skill was prover- 
bial have not a single ship.’’ The history of 
ancient Crete was finished. — 

Under the Roman empire, Crete was joined 
with the neighboring African coast west of 
Egypt into one province called Cyrenaica. On 
the final division of the empire, 395 A. D., 
this province fell to the eastern, or Byzan- 
tine, emperor. 

In the year 815, religious disturbances 
broke out among the Arabs, who had now 
been in possession of Spain since 711, and 
about fifteen thousand were compelled to 
emigrate. A portion of these settled for a 
time at Alexandria in Egypt. In 823, a 
band of them plundered Crete. When they 
would have embarked again, their ships were 
in flames, and their chief, Abu Caab, con- 
fessing himself the author of the fire, said: 
‘** Of what do you complain? I have brought 
you to a land flowing with milk and honey. 
Here is your true country; repose from your 
toils, and forget the barren land of your 
nativity.’? Taking to themselves by force 
wives from the inhabitants, they settled first 
near the bay of Suda, then in the north cen- 
tral portion of the island where the town of 
Candia still recalls their capital, Candax. 
For one hundred and thirty-eight years they 
maintained their control. But in 961, Nice- 
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phorus Phocas, afterward Byzantine emperor, 
captured their city by storm, after a siege 
of several months. Such of the Arabic 
population as survived the contest were 
compelled to receive Christian baptism of the 
conquerors. 

In 1204, when the Latin Crusaders cap- 
tured Constantinople and parceled the empire 
out in fiefs among the barons of the army, 
Crete fell to Boniface, Marquis of Montfer- 
rat, who on August 12, 1204, sold it to 
Venice for ten thousand marks. It remained 
in the possession of Venice for over four 
centuries;-. The Venetian rule, like that of 
every tradiug oligarchy, was narrow and 
grasping. The Venetians valued their sub- 
jects only as sources of revenue, and despised 
them on religious grounds as ‘‘ schismatic 
Greeks.’’ Contempt was met by hatred; 
and the Venetians reaped what they had 
sown when the hour of danger came, and 
the Cretans would not raise a hand in their 
defense. 

The Turks landed in Crete in 1645. After 
capturing Canea, they besieged Candia, 
which the Venetians defended for twenty-five 
years — the longest, costliest and bloodiest 
siege in history. The city fell in 1669, and 
the island speedily passed under Turkish 
control. But as it was the last Turkish con- 
quest, it was also the least secure. It was 
not even complete. The mountainous 
districts, especially in the west, where the 
Cretans had lived on unchanged since ancient 
days, heeded little the change of masters, 
and Turkish troops rarely penetrated their 
mountain fastnesses. But in the more 
exposed sections, especially the cities, so 
many of the inhabitants, particularly of the 
Venetian land-owners, abjured their Chris- 
tian faith in order to retain their estates, 
that about one-fourth of the entire popula- 
tion became Mohammedan. In return for 
their conversion they were granted such 
rights and privileges by the sultan as to 
constitute them a ruling caste. The lives 
and property of all Christians were at their 
mercy, since no court would listen to any 
complaint by a Christian against a Moham- 
medan. With the proverbial fervor of fresh 
converts, they set themselves to the con- 
genial work of pillage, outrage, and murder, 
which they continued with unabated zeal 
until the expulsion of the Turkish authorities 
some two years ago. This may serve to 


explain why such bitter hatred exists between 
Mohammedans and Christians in the island, 
notwithstanding Greek is their common 
language. 
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In 1821, when the Greek revolution began, 
the Cretans rose, headed by the Sphakiotes of 
the western mountains, and soon drove the 
Turks into the fortified towns; but the island 
having been promised by the sultan to the 
khedive of Egypt in return for his aid against 
the Greeks, the Christian nations — England, 
France and Russia—took it upon them- 
selves to carry out the promise at the close 
of the war. This was the first of eight 
Cretan revolts. The second, in 1821, 
resulted in the return of the island to Tur- 
key. The third, in 1840, and the fourth, in 
1858, were extinguished in blood. In 1866 
the fifth revolution began. This lasted three 
years, cost fifty million dollars and the lives 
of eighty thousand men, besides the multi- 
tude of women and children who were 
massacred. It resulted in the expulsion of 
the Turks from all but three fortresses. 
For the second time the Cretans had fairly 
achieved their own freedom; and for the 
second time, notwithstanding France and 
Russia were this time favorable to their 
cause, they were again thrust back under 
the Turkish yoke by the influence of England. 
The net result of the heroic devotion of the 
Cretans was a kind of constitution called the 
Organic Statute, which Turkey promised 
scrupulously to observe, and of course 
scrupulously ignored. Again, in 1877, the 
Cretans were in arms, but desisted from war 
on the promise of the powers to consider 
the Cretan question at the Congress of 
Berlin. They did consider it, and the result 
thereof was a new promise from the sultan 
to observe the Organic Statute aforesaid. 
Doubtless the powers were much surprised 
and pained that this did not satisfy the 
Cretans; but since the revolt had broken out 
afresh, they again interfered, and had the 
sultan sign a new constitution called the 
Pact of Halepa (November, 1878). This 
provided for an assembly, to be chosen by 
universal suffrage; also that either the gov- 
ernor or vice-governor should be a Christian. 
This provision, however, was nullified by the 
appointment of a Mohammedan military 
governor, who superseded all civil authori- 
ties. After giving the arrangement a trial 
for ten years, and finding their condition 
more intolerable than ever, the Cretans 
again rose in revolt in 1889. The sultan 
immediately turned to the Greek government 
at Athens, promising satisfaction to the 
Cretans provided they abstained from occu- 
pying certain important positions. The 
powers guaranteed this promise. On the 
advice of the Greek government, the Cretans 














did as requested, relying on the solemnly 
plighted faith of Europe. Turkish troops 
were then poured into the island, the Pact 
of Halepa was abrogated, the promise was 
laughed at; and the Cretans, Greece and all 
Europe were defied. Martial law was pro- 
claimed, and a serious attempt was made to 
exterminate the Cretans through systematic 
massacres, as has been done more recently 
in Armenia. Meanwhile the powers cour- 
ageously did—nothing. Thus were the 
Cretans for the fourth time betrayed by the 
Christian nations of Europe. 

The last revolt was precipitated by a 
massacre of Christians in the Mohammedan 
city of Canea May 24, 1896. Had the 
government at Athens instantly ordered a 
fleet to the island, it might have been liber- 
ated and annexed to Greece at one blow. 
But while the Greeks hesitated, a Turkish 
army landed. ‘This time, however, the 
Cretans had occupied the strong positions, 
and the Turks were unable even to relieve their 
beleaguered garrison at Vamos until some 
weeks later. In July the revolutionists 
formed a provisional government and declared 
for union with Greece. The popular excite- 
ment then compelled the government at 
Athens to act. A considerable force was 
landed in Crete under the command of Col- 
onel Vassos, who at once occupied an impreg- 
nable position in the mountains. The 
insurgents, encouraged by the presence of 
these troops, drove the Turks into a few 
fortified towns, to which they then laid 
siege. While all this was going on, the six 
great powers at first remonstrated, then 
commanded. Greece was bidden to recall 
her army and navy and to leave Cretan affairs 
to the Concert of Europe. After some 
delay, the Greeks did, under threat of war, 
recall their fleet, but refused to recall their 
troops. The powers then (March 21, 1897) 
proclaimed a blockade of Crete in order to 
starve out the Greeks, while giving the 
Turks every facility for landing men and 
supplies. As the Turks still lost ground, 
and were in danger of annihilation, the war- 
ships bombarded the insurgents, and finally 
landed marines and troops to guard the forti- 
fications and protect the Turks from the 
victorious Cretans. In this way the war in 
Crete was brought to a standstill. But the 
fire was smothered in one place only to break 
out elsewhere with increased violence. The 
efforts of the powers to preserve the Turkish 
régime in Crete resulted in the disastrous 
war between Greece and Turkey. And in 
the end they failed of their purpose even in 
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Crete. They could protect the Turks; they 
could not, without a war of conquest, again 
make them masters of the island. The 
Cretans, four times betrayed, had no mind 
again to trust the ‘‘ Concert of Europe.” 
Finding their resolution to be free or die 
equally proof against threats and promises, 
the discomfited diplomats referred the whole 
matter to the allied admirals in Cretan 
waters. Their management of it drew from 
Lord Salisbury the remark that the cause of 
peace on earth and good will to man would 
be mightily advanced if admirals could take 
the place of politicians in the fore’7n offices 
of all nations. They speedily cut the Gor- 
dian knot by-recognizing and insisting that 
there was one and only one way to pacify 
the island: by expelling the Turks. 
Itwasdone. Anautonomous government, 
under Prince George of Greece, as high 
commissioner, was installed December 21, 
1898. <A liberal constitution was adopted 
in April, 1899. An assembly of 188 mem- 
bers was chosen. Freedom of religion was 
guaranteed: but the Mohammedans have 
dwindled, by emigration and conversion, to 
barely a tenth of the population. Courts of 
law, education, and the various branches of 
administration were organized. For a time 
it seemed that the sorely tried islanders had 
entered into their reward. But all these 
reforms and improvements cost money. The 
people were impoverished by war. The gov- 
ernment sought to raise revenue by import 
duties, but found that this was forbidden 
by the clause which the diplomats had 
inserted recognizing the formal suzerainty 
of the Turkish empire. The diplomats had 
indeed failed to thrust them back under the 
Turkish yoke; but they had undone, so far as 
in them lay, the work of the admirals, and had 
introduced a new source of contention and war. 
It is now reported that Prince George is 
about to memorialize the governments of 
Europe to end this intolerable condition. 
What reception his petition will Weet is 
uncertain. But of one thing there can be 
no doubt: the eternal Eastern question, of 
which this is part, will never be settled by 
diplomatic notes or European concerts. 
Beginning, according to Herodotus, in that 
dim age where myth and legend blend and 
the gods walked with men, this struggle 
between Europe and Asia has continued even 
to the present. The Trojan war, the Persian 
invasions, Alexander’s campaigns, the long 
duel of the Roman empire with the Parthian, 
Persian, Saracen and Turk, the Crusades, 
and the thousand battles in modern times 
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between Cross and Crescent, Christian and 
Mohammedan, have written in letters of 
blood upon every page of history the funda- 
mental truth that between civilization and 
barbarism there can be no peace. Kither 
Asia must conquer and exterminate Europe, 
or Europe must conquer and civilize Asia, or 
the future must be filled, as the past has 
been, with endless, aimless slaughter. The 
Cretans may be kept by the great powers in 
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this bondage to the Turk: but not with profit 
to the cause of peace. European diplomacy 
has always stood for the status quo; and the 
status quo has always been wrong. Like all 
historical questions, the Cretan question will 
never be settled until it is settled right. So 
long as the powers ignore this consideration, 
their much heralded efforts to conserve the 
peace of Europe can but sow dragon’s teeth, 
the seed of future wars. 
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BY GEORGE NEWELL LOVEJOY. 


ITH the single exception of the North 
American Review, which had its 
birth very early in the last century, 
it is now nearly seventy years since 
the first really distinctive move- 

ment in magazine publication was projected 
in the United States. To be sure, there 
were one or more literary ventures of a 
similar character, somewhat antedating the 
period in question, such as the United States 
Literary Gazette, for which Longfellow and 


Emerson, as young writers, wrote; but this 
is all. 

In 1883 the Knickerbocker Magazine began 
its existence under the management of the 


poet, Charles Fenno Hoffman. From the 
very outset the Knickerbocker proved a most 
able and brilliant periodical, and in subse- 
quent years became the prototype for several 
other magazines whose careers, if not long, 
certainly were fraught with really splendid 
results. On account of failing health, Mr. 
Hoffman was obliged to relinquish the editor- 
ship of the Knickerbocker in less than a year, 
being succeeded in his position by Lewis 
Gaylord Clark, one of the most popular of 
our earlier writers. Under its new manage- 
ment the magazine flourished to an extent 
undreamed of on the part of its friends. It 
cannot be said that in Hoffman’s hands the 
Knickerbocker had found its most capable 
conductor; but with Mr. Clark at the helm, 
it soon became apparent that the one person 
of all others to direct its fortunes had been 
selected. 

For a period of more than twenty years, 
Mr. Clark held the editorial pen, each month 
furnishing the ever-to-be-remembered ‘‘ Edit- 
or’s Table,’’ as also the ‘‘ Gossip’? ménu 
with readers and correspondents, and passing 
with consummate judgment upon the various 
contributions which were to make up the 


literary feast. The list of contributors to 
the Knickerbocker included the leading writers 
of the period, in America, with some who, 
today, are among the brightest stars in the 
literary firmament. In the pages of the 
Knickerbocker appeared Richard B. Kimball’s 
unforgotten ‘‘ St. Leger,’’ a story so fresh 
in treatment, and so able and attractive in 
every way, that, soon after its original 
appearance, when published in volume form, 
in the space of a little more than three years 
it passed through eight American and two 
English editions. 

To the Knickerbocker Magazine Willis Gay- 
lord Clark, the twin brother of Lewis, 
contributed a series of light, graceful papers 
bearing the title of ‘‘ Ollapodiana,’’ which, 
at the time of their appearance, were par- 
ticularly enjoyed by the public. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s ‘‘ Skele- 
ton in Armor’’ made its appearance in the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, as did others of the 
poet’s earlier poems. Lowell wrote for it 
occasionally. Among its contributors were 
Frederick Cozzens, of the ‘‘ Sparrowgrass 
Papers’? fame, and Henry T. Tuckerman, 
the latter contributing to it certain of his 
best essays. During the last years of the 
magazine’s existence Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
and William Dean Howells, young aspirants 
for literary honors, furnished its pages with 
some of their choice productions in both 
prose and verse. 

Shortly after the Knickerbocker Magazine 
entered upon its career, the American 
Monthly Magazine began its existence, prov- 
ing for a time a formidable rival of thé 
former. The leading spirit of this periodical 
was one Henry William Herbert, otherwise 
known to literary fame as ‘‘ Frank For- 
ester.’’ Herbert was a native of England, 
and belonged to a family of high standing 
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and reputation, his father being a clergyman, 
and the dean of Manchester. Herbert was 
educated at the University of Cambridge, 
receiving his degree at the early age of 
twenty. Four years later he came to the 
United States, first engaging as an instructor 
of the classics in a private school in New 
York City. He followed teaching, however, 
for only a brief period, his natural tastes 
being in the direction of authorship. He 
resigned his instructorship, and became a 
contributor to the papers of the metropolis. 
After a short time he turned his attention 
to the American Monihly Magazine, then 
entering upon its career. His special talent 
soon developed in writing historical novels, 
and in discussing field sports, of which, in 
respect to pastime, he was particularly fond. 
In temperament and disposition Herbert was 
eccentric; he was saturated with monarch- 
ical ideas, while in his personal relations he 
was quite as liable to make enemies as 
friends. 

In dress he affected, on all occasions, the 
typical English sportsman, and seemed never 
so happy as in his top-boots and spurs, gun 
in hand, and his horse and dogs in waiting. 
As a writer he was singularly picturesque 
and strong, and his tales, such as ‘‘ Marma- 
duke Wyvill,’’ ‘‘ Sherwood Forest’’; or, 
‘Wager of Battle,’’? and ‘‘ The Miller of 
Martigny,’’ the literary sensations of the 
time, are, even today, recalled with keen 
delight by all readers of the romantic in 
literature. Herbert was a thorough Bohe- 
mian in his habits, disdaining everything 
which savored of the conventional in society. 
Some time previous to his death, he. pur- 
chased a few acres of land in a retired spot 
in New Jersey, not far from the present city 
of Paterson, erected a dwelling thereon, in 
accordance with his peculiar tastes, and 
giving the place the name of ‘‘ The Cedars,’’ 
here took up his home with a servant com- 
panion, and occupied his time with literary 
work and sports. The earnings from his pen 
were really handsome, and, had he been 
given to anything like frugality, he might 
easily have possessed a splendid property; 
but he was both extravagant and wasteful. 
At last his life went out, and in a manner 
fully in keeping with his erratic existence. 
One day, in 1858, Herbert gave a grand 
dinner to his ‘personal friends at the Bran- 
dreth House in New York, and while his 
guests were enjoying the feast which he had 
provided, he suddenly left the table and 
sought an adjoining room. Only a. moment 
later his companions were startled by the 
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sharp report of a revolver, and rushing in 
quest of their friend, they were horrified to 
find him lying dead upon the floor. Herbert 
had committed suicide. 

At the expiration of about five years the 
American Monthly Magazine suspended pub- 
lication, Park Benjamin being its editor at 
the time. 

Some three years prior to this date the 
Southern Literary Messenger began its 
existence in Richmond, Virginia, its publisher 
being E. A. White. The office of the maga- 
zine was soon changed to Baltimore, where 
its publication was attended with a signal 
degree of prosperity. Here Mr. White made 
the acquaintance of a writer then coming 
into prominence as a hovelist, John P. Ken- 
nedy, subsequently known to literary fame 
as ‘‘ Horseshoe Robinson.’’ Desirous of 
aiding the publisher in his efforts to make 
his enterprise successful, Mr. Kennedy called 
Mr. White’s attention one day to the rising 
genius of Edgar A. Poe. Addressing the 
publisher by letter a few days later on the 
subject, Mr. Kennedy said: 


‘*T have no doubt but that Mr. Poe can be made 
very useful to you. And—poor fellow—he is very 
poor! . - He is at work upon a tragedy; but I 
have turned him to drudging upon whatever may turn 
to money, and I have no doubt you will find your account 
in each other.’’ 


By appointment Mr. White met Poe, and 
invited him to assist him in conducting his 


magazine. This engagement resulted, in 
the course of a few months, in Poe’s taking 
entire editorial charge of the periodical. 
However, it was not long before Poe resigned 
his position as editor, contenting himself 
with being merely a contributor to the Mes- 
senger. ‘‘ Hans Pfaal’’ made its appearance, 
and was widely read and commented on by 
the literary public. On the whole, perhaps 
this was the best of Poe’s contributions to 
the magazine. In 1835 Poe left for Rich- 
mond, and from this date his connection 
with the Messenger proved only nominal. 

In 1887 the Gentleman’s Magazine was 
founded in Philadelphia, by the actor-come- 
dian, William E. Burton. Edgar Allan Poe 
at once became its leading contributor, and, 
at the end of its second year of existence, 
its editor. His work, both as editor and 
contributor, was valuable in the extreme; 
but in the space of six months the besetting 
weakness of his character had possessed him 
to such an extent that his efficiency had 
ceased to be manifest, and, finally, his con- 
nection with the magazine ended altogether. 
Once more Mr. Burton assumed editorial 
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charge, conducting the periodical with 
ability, but its popularity declined and it was 
discontinued. 

In 1841 Graham’s Magazine began its 
career, its star of destiny bright in the 
extreme. The prominent writers of the day 
became its contributors. Its publisher, from 
whom it was named, was not lacking in 
excellent judgment and ability, and in a com- 
paratively short time the magazine attained 
a circulation of over thirty thousand, an 
unprecedented popularity for those years. 

Poe, who had, happily, regained the 
mastery over himself, was called to the 
editorship after a few months, and performed 
his labors with consummate ability. Indeed, 
his work both as editor and contributor, was 
more than equal to anything he had previ- 
ously done. For somewhat more than a 
year all went well with this son of genius; 
then the one curse of his existence took 
possession of him again, and he abandoned 
his position of honor and influence, being 
succeeded by one who, in after years, was his 
vindictive biographer, Dr. Rufus W. Griswold. 

The next to bid for popular favor was Put- 
nam’s Monthly, founded in January, 1853, 
by George P. Putnam, the eminent publisher. 
Its first editor was Charles F. Briggs, with 
whom were associated Parke Godwin and 
George William Curtis. The magazine was 
most fortunate in its publisher, as well as 
in its editorial staff. In effecting arrange- 
ments looking to the success of the enter- 
prise, Mr. Putnam, a business gentleman 
with rare literary instincts, had entered into 
an extensive correspondence with many of 
the leading writers of the day, and had 
secured their services as contributors to the 
forthcoming periodical, so that, with the 
corps of able editors engaged, the outlook 
for the enterprise seemed indeed auspicious. 
After the first number of the magazine had 
made its appearance, it was apparent that 
the new monthly would ere long occupy the 
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field practically alone, since the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, was fast declining in favor. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James 
Russell Lowell, and others of the most 
eminent writers in the land, were contributors 
to the new monthly, and the repast set before 
the reading public from month to month was 
as delightful as can be imagined. In the 
pages of Putnam’s Magazine originally 
appeared Longfellow’s now famous poem, 
the ‘‘ Warden of the Cinque Ports,’’ as also 
Lowell’s ever-to-be-remembered ‘‘ Fountain 
of Youth.’’ Curtis contributed to the 
magazine many of the sketches and other 
papers by which he will be best remembered, 
while a galaxy of new writers enriched its 
pages with contributions in prose and in 
verse, such as have become a part of the 
literary treasures of America. 

In Putnam’s Magazine appeared Herman 
Melville’s story, ‘‘ The Bell Tower,’’ certain 
sketches and poems of the brilliant young 
author Fitz-James O’Brien, and William 
O’Connor’s weird ‘‘ Ghost ’’ tale, as also the 
Rev. John H. Hanson’s query, and reply, 
**Have we a Bourbon Among Us?” an 
article whose purpose it was to show that a 
certain ‘‘ Rev. Eleazer Williams, of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin,’? was none other in fact 
than the unfortunate Louis XVII. of France. 

For some seemingly unaccountable reason 
on the part of Mr. Putnam, the magazine 
in the high-tide of prosperity was permitted 
to pass into other hands, and early in 1857 
the new publishers failed in business, and 
with their failure went the life of Putnam’s 
Monthly. Ten years later its publication 
was renewed, once more the property of the 
original projector and publisher. But this 
time its stay was brief, for in 1870 the 
magazine was purchased by the Charles 
Scribner Publishing Company, and its exis- 
tence became a part of the new child of 
destiny, Scribner’s Magazine, its editor and 
part owner being Dr. J. G. Holland. 


SPRING. 


Now, by degree, 


The fiercer blasts give way to a gentler motion; 
A gentler motion that dissolves the frozen mold, 
And coaxes the first glad flowers and greening things 


To life. 


The soft air is full of life; and Nature, 


Wakening from her colder sleep, feels all her veins 


Full-throbbing with its motion. 


The mating birds call 


Full-throated thro’ the wood; the spearéd grass upsprings ; 
Wild living things crowd all about; and suddenly, 

Along the black and naked boughs, thrust Heavenward, 
The budded leaves burst forth — and it is Spring! 


— Henry Jones Mulford. 
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“WORLD POLITICS OF TODAY 


ByEdwinAStart 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD POWER. 


HE Spanish war drew the attention of the world to the new power 
that had arisen across the Atlantic. What had been regarded 
heretofore as a strong but comparatively harmless and self- 
contained nation was recognized to be a world power of the first 
rank. The voice that had been raised but seldom and somewhat 

hesitatingly in the council of the nations was heard speaking in the 
accents of command. The child had become a man, with the man’s 
capacity for good and evil, but above all for power. Occupying a 
territory bound by physical conditions into a unit, fronting on the two 
great oceans, and containing enormous resources, the people of the United 
States, the freest of any in the world from institutions or traditions that 
might hamper their development, had an opportunity unequaled by that of 
any nation on earth except Russia. The national outburst in behalf of the 
Cuban people, a really generous expression of popular feeling, accom- 
panied by the emphatic reassertion of the time-honored policy of the 
United States government in regard to Cuba, was a surprise to the 
European world. At first the evidence that there was in the western 
republic any interest beyond the accumulation of wealth and the control 
of the home market was received with surprise, and, as it developed into 
vigorous action, with consternation. As the latent power of the nation 


[Chapters I.-IV. appeared in the October issue. The first was an introductory discussion 
of the significance of the present age, the expansion of the nations, the industrial revolu- 
tion, the growth of democracy, and the world problems resulting from the interplay of 
these elements. Chapter II. explained the politics of Europe in the middle of the century, 
as turning upon the ideas of nationality and the revolutionary democracy; with the 
Eastern question as shaped in the Crimean war. In Chapters III. and IV. the development 
of England and France respectively in the last half century were traced, with especial ref- 
erence to the rise of English democracy and the growth of republican government in France. 

[Chapters V.—VIII. in the November number considered in a similar way the other four 
great powers of Europe, Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia. 

[Chapters IX.-XI. in the December number dealt with the question of the near East. 
Chapter IX. described the reopening of the Eastern question after 1871, explaining the 
relations of Russia and Turkey and the status of the Turkish empire and the Balkan and 
Danubian provinces. Chapter X. discussed the developments from 1871 to the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877-78, the results of the war and the treaty of San Stefano, and 
Chapter XI. the resettlement of the Eastern question by the Congress of Berlin, the reault- 
ing conditions, and the effect upon Russian policy. 

{In the January number Chapter XII. discussed the consequences of the Congress of 
Berlin in the Balkan peninsula; Chapter XIII. considered Egypt as a factor in the Eastern 
question, and the British control; Chapter XIV. was a general introduction to the subject 
of Colonial Expansion; and Chapter XV., on ‘‘Imperial England,’’ began an examination 
of the characteristics, methods, and extent of the colonial activity of the different 
European powers. 

[Chapters XVI.—XIX. in the February number continued the study of the expansion of the 
great nations begun in January, Chapter XVI. being a study of the growth of the British 
imperial idea in its spirit and manifestations. A chapter on German colonial policy showed 
the consistency and studied character of German colonial methods, and another dealt with 
French colonization in its chief aspects. The closing chapter was on Russian expansion. 

[In the March number Chapters XX.—XXII. were devoted to a consideration of the 
advance of civilization in Africa, the scramble for territorial possessions, and the present 
relations and prospects of the European nations in the Dark Continent. Chapter XXIII. 
dealt with the entrance of the New World into world politics, the Monroe doctrine and 
South America. Chapter XXIV. described the growth of the foreign policy of the United 


States. ] 
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appeared, and its strong strategic position was realized, it became evident 
that respectful consideration and friendly relations would be the better 
policy. From that moment, somewhat reluctantly, but with increasing 
cordiality, the United States was recognized as a world power. 

To the United States also the war brought an awakening of the people 
to the consequences and needs of power. The national defense, the navy, 
strategic positions, coaling stations, and the efficiency of the organization 
of government for its new tasks, were discussed and studied as never 
before. The annexation of Hawaii, which had been under consideration 
for a long time, was accomplished, and that important position, which has 
been well described as the cross-roads of the Pacific, became United States 
territory. The issue of the war gave to the United States the island of 
Porto Rico and imposed upon this nation large responsibilities in connec 
tion with Cuba, which had become, in a certain sense, the ward of the 
nation. The unexpected turn of events which made the far East the 
scene of the principal engagement of the war, led to the occupation of 
the Philippine Islands by American forces, and to the negotiations which, 
in the final treaty of peace, made this group likewise a United States 
possession. This rapid territorial expansion, the glory achieved by the 
fleets of the United States in western and eastern waters, the prominence 
given to the nation in the affairs of the world, almost turned the heads of 
the people, stirring them for a time to a feverish desire for national 
expansion and the laurels of a triumphant advance in power and prestige. 
But the people of the United States as a whole care little, except spas- 
modically, for the pomp and circumstance of international influence. 
They hold the highest ideals of national life, ideals handed down from 
their fathers and instilled more permanently than we sometimes realize 
into the very life-blood of the people; these ideals are not those of 
world empire, but the simpler democratic ideals of the best and the freest 
government combined with the fullest liberty of the individual. They 
are, therefore, gradually settling down to a sane, practical, businesslike 
view of the problems confronting them as a nation. They are mainly of 
Teutonic stock with the Anglo-Saxon strain dominant; and the Anglo- 
Saxon, the best organizer, the best missionary of free institutions that 
the world has ever known, cannot stop in his march of progress and 
development. To pause is stagnation; to cease to go forward is degenera- 
tion. The question, therefore, is in what way and manner this progressive 
movement shall be accomplished; how the institutions that the Anglo- 
Saxon guards and loves can be made effective and beneficial in the greatest 
degree to the greatest number of people; how also the greatest prosperity 
may be secured by the race itself which, whether in its British or its 
American branches, has an eye constantly upon the main chance. These 
are some of the questions that the United States is undertaking to solve 
in its conscious entrance upon the career of a world power. 

It is easier to follow a path along which we are led than it is to pursue 
that path when it is unknown to us, upon our own responsibility. For 
more than a century the United States has been working out its destiny 
in response to certain inevitable tendencies and influences, the result of 
which it could not foresee. Looking backward across its history we can 
see how each step in its progress fitted so nicely into the general scheme 
of world development, and carried the nation onward towards the high 
position which it has now attained. We can understand the influence 
which each of its wars, which the steady development of its diplomacy, 
which even its internal politics, have had upon its préparation for the 
fulfilment of a larger mission in the world. But each of these steps was 
taken at the time in response to temporary but imperative conditions, 
and the theory of the government of the United States and the tradition 
of its people have always been that it is separated by nature and by 
destiny from the conflicting currents of old world politics. This theory 
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and tradition have now been put aside in response to the demand of 
equally imperative conditions, and the policy of the United States, 
hitherto unconsciously shaped with reference to its place in the larger 
world, is now to be consciously guided along the great highway of the 


nations. This does not imply of necessity the abandonment of old prin- 
ciples, but it does involve a careful study of the deeper meaning of those 
principles and their application to the new conditions. 

With so many rival interests facing each other in every part of the 
world, with so many complications that are likely to involve the nations 
in conflict in spite of themselves, the necessity of ‘‘ preparedness for 
war’’ has become one of the most familiar formule of international 
politics. Every great state is interested in the preservation of peace, and 
each one is perfectly conscious that its interests are better served by the 
continuance of peace among the nations than by war. Constant efforts 
to avoid war and to 
minimize the wars 
that do arise at one 
time or another are 
evidences of this 
fact. Nevertheless, 
each state knows 
equally well that war 
is an ever-present 
danger and_ that 
ample preparation 
for its exigencies is 
necessary and is its 
best preventive. The 
United States has 
been slow to recog- 
nize the possibility of 
armed conflict with 
other nations. It has relied on its freedom from entanglement in European 
quarrels and upon the comparative isolation which so far has protected it 
from European aggression, but the new era in the politics of the world 
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finds the barriers of the oceans broken down. They are no longer walls, 
but highways, and national expansion has brought about contact with ques- 
tions involving European interests, now no longer European questions but 
world questions, in which no nation has a deeper and more lasting interest 
than this one whose splendid domain looks both to the east and to the 
west. It has therefore become a matter of vital importance to the United 
States that it should hold the important stations in the West Indies which 
command the Caribbean sea and the approach to the trans-oceanic routes 
across the Central American isthmus; 
that it should hold important stra- 
tegic points in the Pacific ocean; and 
that it should be able to coal and 
supply its vessels in time of peace or 
war in any part of the world. No 
European power without extreme 
provocation will challenge the United 
States to combat if these details are 
regarded and the navy is maintained 
at an adequate fighting strength. 
With these important points of 
f national defense taken care of and a 
proper military organization, the 
United States occupies an impreg- 
nable position, and the world knows 
it. Nothing but rash neglect will 
lay it open to attack. Thus fortified, 
its greater mission of peace and 
liberty among men can be fulfilled 

without fear or hesitation. 
But war and ‘‘ preparedness for 
war’’ are considerations arising out 
of, yet subordinate to, the greater rivalry of peace, the economic 
competition of the nations. In war it is generally possible to know where 
to find one’s allies or friends. In the great economic warfare, which 
knows only self-interest, it is much more difficult to determine who are 
one’s friends and who one’s enemies. The economic warfare of nations 
has never been so severe and strenuous as at present. This is due to the 
enormous accumulation of capital, the result of modern industry. This 
capital is constantly seeking outlets, and national boundaries become too 
narrow for its manipulation when it rises to the stupendous figures that 
it does in all the powers of the first rank in the western world today, and 
in many of the smaller industrial nations. However much doubt there 
may be of the readiness of the United States to meet its competitors in 
war on land or sea, its place in the great economic competition is 
unquestioned. Already the world is familiar with discussion of ‘‘ the 
economic supremacy of the United States.’’ The governments of the 
great European powers are learning that they can float their loans to 
better advantage in New York than in the financial centers of Europe. 
The prosperity of the country in all branches of industry has brought 
about great accumulations of capital which seek the most advantageous 
investments at home or abroad. In the varied fields of production and 
industry the country has gone to the front with rapid strides. Between 
1870 and 1899, while the population of the country has increased 100 
per cent, the production of wheat has increased 132 per cent, that of pig 
iron 607 per cent, and that of steel 12,000 per cent. The United States 
now produces nearly one-quarter of the gold of the world, being exceeded 
slightly by South Africa alone, and more than one-fifth of the wheat of 
the world, being far and away ahead of Russia and France, its nearest 
competitors. It is the greatest cattle producing country. Its steel 
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products are successfully competing everywhere in the markets of the 
world with those of other nations. It is being called upon to export coal, 
that essential of modern life, since the old world supply has begun to fail. 
Its exports to nearly every European country far exceed its imports from 
those countries, and the same is true of other parts of the world, with 
the exception of South America, the 
East Indies, and the Pacific Islands. 
This enormous development of the 
export trade of the country is very 
recent and gives a new aspect to our 
relations with the world. It makes 
the United States an active competi- 
tor in the vast field of the world’s 
trade, where diplomacy and some- 
times force are called upon to protect 
the results of the trader’s courage 
and enterprise. It is a position 
fraught with difficulties and dangers 
as well as opportunities. 
These conditions, coupled with the 
exacting requirements of modern 
trade and transportation, make nec- 
essary a ship canal to shorten the 
water route between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific; a Pacific cable, giving 
direct and sure telegraphic communi- 
cation with the East, and a merchant 
marine that may turn the profits of the carrying trade of the country 
back to its own people. There is, too, a direct value to the sale of 
American goods in the frequent appearance of the merchant flag of the 
United States in foreign ports, a value which should not be lost sight of 
in these days of far less dignified and reputable advertising. ‘‘ Where 
then are your ships?’’ the question of the shrewd Chinaman, is one that 
many foreigners are likely to ask when the advantages of American trade 
are urged upon them. Again, the United States needs to follow the 
example of the German, who carries 
banking facilities with him where he 
wishes totrade. Thelack of American 
banking connections is one obstacle 
in the way of the increase of United 
States commerce in the far East. 
The United States has lately seen 
the need of the maintenance of the 
‘* open door”’ for trade in China. It 
must as a logical sequence soon 
acknowledge that it has outgrown 
the high protective tariff, with its 
special legislation and its dangerous 
log-rolling. Industries that can 
challenge competition in the mar- 
kets of the world can certainly defend 
themselves inthe homemarketagainst 
all comers. Freer trade, through 
reciprocity or differential tariffs, 
will yet be found to be the wiser part 
for the nation that stands in politics, 
religion, and industry, for freedom 
of thought and opportunity. A new critical period has come in the 
history of the United States, a period in which wisdom is needed to choose 
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deliberately the right course, and strength to foliow it with determination 
to the end. It is fortunate for the United States that it has had at the 
helm of its diplomacy in these years of its new self-assertion among the 
nations a man so well qualified for the work as John Hay, secretary of 
state. Trained in public life under the strong, wise influence of Lincoln; 
acquiring his experience outside the wild scramble for office that spoils 
so many promising statesmen; loving his country with an abounding 
affection, yet a gentleman withal who believes that even a democratic 
republic should be right, and courteous, and honest, and self-respecting ; 
he has made no false move, done nothing to compromise the government, 
but has made it respected by the world in spite of partisan clamor of 
press and people. 

There will come periods of doubt and danger in this new era of the 
nation’s development, as there have been in the old. The problems of the 
United States grow more difficult and complicated as it increases in size 
and the old machinery is strained to meet new demands. What the 
United States espe- 
cially lacks for suc- 
cess in the world is 
consistency of pur- 
pose, always difficult 
to attain in a democ- 
racy, combined with 
unity, promptness and 
directness of action, 
such as is possible to 
so great a degree in 
autocratic Russia, and 
toa less extent under 
the consolidated 
party system of Great 
Britain. The execu- 
tive, upon whom must 
rest much responsibility in foreign relations, is hampered by jealousy of the 
executive power which the people and the legislative branch still retain. 
This often leads to embarrassment and difficulty. The modification of the 
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Hay-Pauncefote treaty by the Senate is a recent and striking example. 
The treaty yielded no rights of importance. Such concessions as it made 
were an earnest of the friendly spirit in which the United States should 
approach Great Britain, that one of the great powers which has most 
interests in common with itself. The change made in the treaty gained 
nothing that was practical for the United States, and tended to make 
the treaty obnoxious to England, with the result that a very important 
negotiation is seriously endangered. Such action injures our credit with 
foreign nations, and states should value credit as highly as individuals. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE NEW MAP OF THE WORLD. 


A survey of the work of expansion carried on by the world’s great 
nations shows that within fifty years a resistless force has been impelling 
these states onward until they have practically reconstructed the political 
map of the world. There is no more instructive study, if it is made with 
a sufficient amount of historical knowledge, than can be made with a series 
of world maps, from that bogey of school days, the Orbis Antiquis Notus, 
which was really not the world as known to the ancients at all but the 
ancient world as known to the moderns, down through the centuries to 
that map, not yet made in its completeness, which shall show how the 
nations have allotted to themselves the lands and the seas in the year 
1901. Such an examination will reveal a marvelous story of race develop- 
ment. It will show the great primitive civilizations of antiquity, which 
were lost in the successive tidal waves of progress because they had in 
their institutions no political and social ark of salvation. It will show 
still other primitive civilizations in farther Asia, out of reach of these 
tidal waves of progress, but standing still in their own inertia, while the 
great world forces go on around them, leaving them untouched in their 
closely preserved seclusion. It will bring to light, like a splendid over- 
ture, full of color and harmony, the Hellenic expansion in the eastern 
Mediterranean, the opening of the drama of western civilization, with its 
comedy, its tragedy, its dignity, and its power. It will reveal the first 
reign of law, the pax Romana, with its nobility and its pitiable decline. 
Amid a stormy burst of Wagnerian music it will bring before us the first 
rude entrance of that mighty race that caught up much of what was good 
and much of what was bad in the Roman world, teaching meanwhile the 
value and the giant strength of nationality, and the importance of its unit, 
the individual man. It will show the spread of the composite Roman- 
German civilization over Europe, through centuries of strife in which 
Christianity alone gave acommon boundary to the warring states. Within 
this pale institutions were made, tried by fire, and tempered until they 
could be used. Then came the first daring attempts at national expansion, 
when this reconstructed Europe began to feel the energy of its new life. 
And now rapidly, with the most dramatic accompaniments, the great world 
map is unrolled before us like a scroll. Across all its seas run the trails of 
this uncompromising, strenuous civilization of the West, that will leave no 
hidden corner unexplored, no land unoccupied. In continuous procession 
pass the explorer and adventurer, the trader and the missionary, the 
settler, the fleet, and the army. The savage and the barbarian are crowded 
backward. The vast areas of the New World are peopled and organized : and 
there is a brief pause while the old rivalries are fought out upon the new 
issues that these expanded possessions have created. Out of this conflict 
emerges triumphant the people best fitted by nature, training, and 
environment to carry forward this work. They spread into many lands, 


their flag is on every sea. Meanwhile their rivals are immersed in conti- 
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nental questions until, these settled for the time, they find the same 
genius of the European white race guiding them to new and broader fields 
of activity. In the western hemisphere a new power, fresh and vigorous, 
bars the way; but Africa offers a vast and unknown field for exploration, 
and in that direction they turn their energies, finding difficulties and 
perils, with mysterious hopes that still lead them on. And while all this 
rapid movement among the western European powers, with accompanying 
wars of the greatest magnitude, has been going on, the great new 
empire of eastern Europe has been steadily and surely expanding to the 
eastern limit of Asia, absorbing an enormous territory, colonizing it, and 
preparing it for civilization. All of this splendid panorama of history 
may be brought before us by a 
thoughtful study of a few plain and 
unpicturesque maps, if we will read 
them aright. 

Surveying the world as it has 
been reconstructed, we find that in 
Europe, always the scene of intense 
national rivalries and conflicts that 
are the heritage of bygone centuries, 
there has been a steady tendency 
towards the adjustment of national 
boundaries in accordance with the 
great natural divisions of the conti- 
nent and towards a recognition of the 
principle of the greatest good of 
the greatest number represented by 
the consolidation of kindred national- 
ities; the holding of the direction of 
affairs by these consolidated nations, 
great powers as we commonly call 
them, and the relegation of the lesser 
states to the background of a pro- 
tected neutrality until such time as their absorption in the larger 
states shall seem to be the fulfilment of a wise policy. Six states of 
greater or less natural resources arrogate to themselves the rank of 
great powers, and by a concert of action that is maintained with the 
greatest difficulty endeavor to adjust and direct international affairs 
wherever in the world their interests are found. These states are Aus- 
tria-Hungary, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and Russia. Of 
the lesser states free democratic Switzerland, with its mixed French, 
German, and Italian population, occupies a fortunate position which 
excites no jealousy and is in a measure a guarantee against troubles 
between the three nations that would be brought together among its 
mountains, without well-defined boundaries, if its independent existence 
were destroyed. Spain and Norway-Sweden occupy well-defined geograph- 
ical divisions, and no government of a European power, unless directed 
by the audacity of a Napoleon, would care to disturb them under present 
conditions; but Belgium is desired by France, and the Netherlands might, 
without subjecting the laws of race or geographical division to any undue 
strain, become at some time in the not far distant future united with its 
powerful German relative. The Netherlands and Portugal are of some 
importance as colonial powers, but this is the age of consolidation among 
nations as in industry, and no small state, however energetic its life, can 
hope to retain independence except by sufferance of the great powers 
and by virtue of that balance of power which is sometimes, though with 

growing infrequency, invoked by the great powers against each other. 
In the group of the great powers themselves a gradual differentiation 
is going on. Austria-Hungary has held its place partly by force of tradi- 
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tion, but chiefly hecause of political relations due to its territorial position 
in Europe. The rapid expansion of European interests beyond the conti- 
nent tends to lessen the importance of the latter factor; the former 
tends to expire by limitation; and the multi-national composition of the 
dual monarchy takes it out of the category of great powers of the future. 
It cannot be a world power because its fundamental organization unfits it 
for the place. Italy holds its present rank through political combina- 
tions, and not by right of wealth, resources, or actual power. Its future 
is problematical; its influence even now is dependent on its alliances. And 
France, that -has preserved its energy through centuries of almost 
constant wars, that has directed and bullied Europe, and would brook no 
question of its supremacy until the structure of the second empire came 
crashing down before the onslaught of the new-born Germany, compelling 
the French people to realize that the day of French supremacy was past — 
what of this latest republican France? As a colonial power its methods 
are faulty, and its achievements, in comparison with the magnitude of its 
enterprises, are meager. As a European power it is still capable of 
exciting a panic in England, but its 
continental neighbors look upon the 
days of its greatness as passed, not 
soon to return. Inits latest alliance 
it has played a decidedly subordinate 
part to Russia’s masterful leader- 
ship, and it will be difficult for it to 
regain its prestige without displaying 
qualities new to the French charac- 
ter. France will never be weak nor 
insignificant, but it is not one of the 
world powers of the future. 
Three states of this nineteenth- 
cent'iry group stand out prominently 
as great powers of the century just 
opening. They are Germany, Great 
Britain, and Russia. The elements 
of their strength and the extent of 
the exercise of their influence have 
already been indicated. The first 
is in process of complete national 
organization, the last two are thor- . 
oughly organized national states; one a fine type of modern selective 
democracy, the other the best example that history shows of a scientific 
and successful autocracy. These three powers, with the United States, 
dominate the new map of the world. The four are the real great powers 
of the present century. Between them the great rivalry of nations lies. 
Racially speaking, the determination of the political destiny of the world 
is in the hands of the Teuton and the Slav, unless the great yellow race 
shall develop through numbers and inertia a force of resistance and 
reaction sufficient to change what seems now to be the decree of destiny. 
We see these great powers, ir proportion to their vitality and growth, 
reaching out for influence in all parts of the world. We have found 
them in practical control of the African continent with its millions 
of uncivilized races; and here the Teutonic element is free from the 
rivalry of the Slav. The nations of the Latin group, headed by France, 
are largely represented on the map, so far as territorial allotment is con- 
cerned, but it has been pointed out that the really important strategic posi- 
tions are held by Great Britain and Germany, which also hold mortgages 
on those of Portugal and Italy. We find nearly all the important islands 
in all the seas occupied by these great powers for way-stations along the 
great ocean lines of commerce,and that while this active process of organ- 
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ization and settlement is going on, constant efforts are directed towards 
the exploration of every corner of the globe that still remains unknown. 
We find them also encroaching more and more upon that Asiatic 
continent whose people have not shown thus far practical genius for 
political organization, but whose numbers and circumstances make them 
an object of interest to the great producing and commercial powers that 
are seeking markets and fields for industrial and commercial activity. 

We find Russia occupying in a solid block more than half the area of 
Europe and Asia, and binding this territory together by a vast system of 
government railways that will make it a unit for ages to come; Great 
Britain and the United States holding the great North American continent 
and the commanding strategic points of the western hemisphere; Great 
Britain exercising paramount influence through the best parts of Africa, 
holding India in vassalage, and occupying with a vigorous young state the 
continent of Australia, while also possessing valuable vantage-ground in 
the far East. The United States again occupies positions in the mid- 
Pacific and on both sides of that ocean, which make it the chief Pacific 
power. Germany makes a much less 
striking showing of actual territorial 
possessions, but if we consider the 
countries in which its commercial and 
financial interests give it an influence 
as valuable in an industrial age as 
actual political control, the German 
representation is almost as striking 
as that of its three compeers. More- 
over, the ccmmanding influence of 
Germany today in western Europe 
must be taken into account. 

This marvelous advance of the 
European nations and of the great 
new power of the western hemisphere 
eastward and westward has brought 
the oriental and occidental worlds in- 
to close contact. In the far East is 
found one people not restrained by 
undue conservatism — alert, intelli- 
gent, and ambitious. Modern Japan, 
if its institutions bear the test of 
time and if its people show endurance in the work they have undertaken 
with such abundant enthusiasm, may yet prove itself a fifth great 
power with which the four that represent the great white race must 
reckon. The increasingly intimate contact of the East and the West is 
slowly fusing their institutions. The results of this process are some- 
times startling and spectacular on the surface; but underneath there is a 
silent undercurrent, running still and deep, of irresistible power and 
constantly increasing volume. This undercurrent of action and reaction 
between East and West is of the most profound importance to future 
civilization. When the Japanese turned from their secluded medieval path 
to join the bustling crowd along the great modern highway of nations, they 
gave a noteworthy example of the spectacular element in this mingling 
of eastern and western ideas that appeals to the most casual observer, 
but a far deeper study is needed to grasp the full significance of this 
wonderful new growth from an ancient stem. And while this influence 
in Japan has been more rapidly embodied in institutions, it is no less 
efficient in India, in China, and in other regions of the great continent 
whose civilizations have been for thousands of years so strikingly different 
materially and psychologically from that of the European world. Nor is 
this influence entirely one of the West upon the East. It will be seen 
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when all accounts are balanced that eastern civilization will have made its 
impress upon western in many modes of thought and action. This modi- 
fication of ideas and systems in various parts of the world by the fusion 
of civilization is the chief consequence of the reconstruction of the map 
of the world which has been going on since the early Portuguese and 
Spanish discoverers marked the first paths across the oceans. 

The railway, the steamship, the electrical telegraph and cable, the Effect of material 
countless wonderful feats of modern engineering, have had far more to do geucies upon the 
with this transformation of the map than have wars and conquests. ™P- 
Mountains are no longer permanent barriers to national movement. Rivers 
and oceans are more than ever its 
main highways. Great continental 
distances are no longer a necessary 
bar to political unity. A possession 
in farther Asia may be governed from 
London or Berlin or St. Petersburg 
or Washington without delay and 
with comparatively little difficulty. 
This possibility has its dangers, be- 
cause it is always difficult for the 
central power at a distance to accu- 
rately judge the needs and wishes of 
the people in any given locality, par- 
ticularly of a people of alien race and 
strange traditions. But masterful 
races in the pursuit of what they deem 
legitimate and beneficial power sel- 
dom stop to consider questions like 
these. They press on, and the solu- 
tion of such problems as arise along 
the way must be found after the 
act is committed, rather than before. 

Religious and intellectual systems have always flourished in the East, Political leadership 
but every political system that has been of permanent force and value of the West. 
has been the product of the western nations. It is this fact which has 
made their mastery of a great part of the world inevitable, just as the 
Germanic tribes mastered the Roman empire in spite of its law and its 
high degree of development in what we call civilization, because they 
held the key to a greater advance in political institutions than was 
possible to Roman imperialism. The overrunning of the empire was 
brutal, but it was the greatest missionary movement of history. It 
prepared a way for the development of the two striking factors of the 
modern political world, nationality and individual liberty, two great motive 
forces in civilization which the Roman system made impossible; and these 
two ideals, often promoted in a similar brutal way, have been behind the 
advancing power of the European nations throughout the world. There 
is, then, something more than the tyranny of mere political power and 
domination in the direction of the world’s affairs by the nations of the 
progressive West. It is often a rule of force, it is often brutal, and this 
violence and brutality are in themselves inexcusable as are many other 
faults of the human race; but in the main, this control represents ideas 
of the highest value to the world. 

And now at the opening of the twentieth century of the Christian era, A completed 
and perhaps the seventieth of recorded history, the circuit of the globe circuit. 
has been accomplished by civilization. The people whose institutional 
life has been so recent, having covered the wildernesses of many conti- 
nents with active, eager life, and made the trackless seas their pathways 
between worlds old and new, have returned upon the ancient and unknown 
empires that stand upon the ruins of a yet more ancient past on the 
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continent where the oldest civilizations and all religions were born. The 
swift spirit of victorious progress confronts the inert conservatism of 
ages, and with all the world and all races brought into communication 
and contact the final problem of the rivalry of nations presents itself as 
the summing up of all history. 
** Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great judgment seat; 


But there is neither East nor West, border, nor breed, nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the Earth!’’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
PROBLEMS OF ASIA. 


Four principal factors appear in the Asiatic arena, the British, Russian, 
Chinese, and Japanese empires. The first of these dominates southern 
Asia, the second northern and central Asia. The fourth is a new power, 
the strength and endurance of which is not yet tested in the great world 
competition; while China, a vast and ancient empire gone to seed, 
presents in itself a special problem of the greatest magnitude and com- 
plexity. To this quartet must be added Germany, which shows no such 
territorial possessions in Asia as entitle it to compare with the others in 
point of importance, but for reasons which have perhaps been suggested 
in previous chapters, occupies, on account of the steadiness and sagacity 
of its policy, a position which entitles it to be considered in any estimate 
of future international relations with Asia. In this connection, also, the 
United States with its strategic command of the Pacific and its territorial 
possessions immediately off the Asiatic coast in the Philippine Islands, 
must be considered. Whether it retains permanent possession of the 
Philippines or not, the United States will undoubtedly maintain a naval 
station and commercial colony similar to Hong Kong at some point on 
the Island of Luzon, and from this center will direct more or less wisely 
its far eastern policy. France, too, holds territory of great value com- 
mercially and strategically which will inure to its advantage if it maintains 
the Russian alliance in full vigor, and corrects the gross misgovernment 
which has made the provinces of French Indo-China a sink of official 
corruption. In the cases of Germany and the United States and France, 
however, there are so many conditions attached to the advance of their 
influence in Asiatic affairs that they can hardly be placed in the same cate- 
gory with Russia, Great Britain, and Japan, which are today great Asiatic 
powers and active rivals in the development and control of the continent. 

An examination of any good physical map of Asia and Europe shows 
that, although we usually consider them as two continents, they really 
form one great land mass with no proper physical division, and that Asia 
is the main continent, Western Europe being merely an Asiatic peninsula 
having much the same relations and proportion to the whole that the 
Hellenic peninsula bears to Europe. Eastern or Russian Europe, on the 
other hand, is merely a continuation of the great plains of western 
Siberia; that is, itis a natural part of the main Asiatic continent, the 
only separation being the low range of the Ural mountains, which are 
easily crossed without inconvenience or hardship. Thus the eastern 
expansion of Russia has been a perfectly natural and inevitable movement. 
Its rapid progress eastward to the extreme limits of Asia is an example 
of endurance and of brilliant pioneer work which places the Slav beside 
the Anglo-Saxon as an explorer and colonizer. This advance, placing 
the whole of northern Asia under Russian control, was accomplished 
before the close of the seventeenth century, and attracted no attention in 
Europe, since it involved no political complications, and the current 
impression of Siberia was then and has been until very recently that it 
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was a vast and frigid waste. We are only beginning to learn that while 
much of northern Siberia is arctic in climate and unfitted for the abode 
of civilized men, there is a rich belt, comparable to Canada in its extent 
and the range of its resources, extending through southern Siberia to 
the Chinese empire on the east. It is this broad and rich belt, fertile 
and colonizable, that Russia is developing through the medium of the 
Trans-Siberian railway. In northern Siberia, too, are thousands of miles 
of unbroken forest which will in time become valuable for the lumberman, 
and in the mountains of the northeast are stores of gold and other metals 
and minerals which, with improved communications and modern facilities 
for overcoming the difficulties of climate, will be worked with great profit. 
It is no barren empire that Russia possesses in Siberia, nor is Siberia the 
mere convict settlement that it has sometimes been represented. The 
convict element forms a very small part of the population, and is likely 
to be no more of a deterrent to Siberian prosperity than were the early 
convict settlements in Australia to the prosperity of that continent. 

Russia has been gradually acquiring during the last century and a half 
a very complete control of other extensive districts in central Asia south 
of Siberia, — the regions of the Caucasus between the Black and the Caspian 
seas, all of Turkestan 
east of the Caspian 
down to the borders 
of Persia, and Af- 
ghanistan, as far as 
eastern Turkestan 
and Mongolia, where 
it marches with the 
Chinese empire. 
Here, also, as was 
observed in the dis- 
cussion of Russia’s 
expansion, a well- 
studied system of 
railways is being de- 
veloped, binding to- 
gether the different parts of the empire for defense or for commerce. 

It is this southern advance of Russia in central Asia that has raised 
one of the critical questions of Asiatic politics. The native state of 
Afghanistan alone intervenes between the central Asian provinces of 
Russia and Kashmir and the Punjab in northern British India. Afghanis- 
tan, a mountainous state inhabited by semi-civilized Mohammedans with 
whom the British Indian government has been alternately at peace and 
at war, is a very uncertain buffer against the progress of an empire 
which shows so marked an ability in assimilating native Asiatic states, 
and so restless an ambition to reach the southern seas. Already Russia 
has carried its railway almost to the gates of Herat, which covers one 
of the passes by which Afghanistan is entered, and an extension of this 
railway is projected southward into Persia. Already the superior shrewd- 
ness of Russian diplomacy has supplanted British influence at the court 
of the shah at Teheran; and Persia, which can be threatened by Russia 
from the Caucasus or from Trans-Caspia, is likely to be ready to do the 
bidding of the government of the tsar with little question. 

The problem of Asia, as one writer has said of that of China, is a 
problem of railways. This Russia fully understands, and with Russia to 
understand is to act. Great Britain, with the slow caution of a democ- 
racy and the confident biindness of insularity, thinks slowly, and acts 
more slowly. When action is taken it is with a dogged tenacity that 
carries far, but many a golden opportunity is allowed to slip by until the 
task, when once assumed, has become one of great difficulty. Russia, on 
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the other hand, pushes ahead with abundant patience, in accordance with 
a large general idea, laying the wires of its policy sometimes a genera- 
tion in advance of their actual use, so that it is always prepared for each 
new opportunity. Thus it rarely hastens matters by forcing sudden 
conquest upon a people. It advances by degrees; makes them feel the 
greatness of Russian power; if they make trouble it causes them to 
realize by one swift, 
terrible blow the 
severity of Russian 
vengeance, and then 
it can safely pursue 
the more satisfactory 
method of benevolent 
assimilation. Russia 
knows Asia, and acts 
accordingly. 

Great Britain, on 
the other hand, en- 
tertains theories of 
human liberty. It 
never quite knows 
whether it is playing 
the part of a conquering empire or a political missionary, and halting 
between the two it frequently misses the prompt efficiency of the one 
and the true liberalism of the other. Speaking broadly, it may be said 
that both have their mission. Russian methods are better calculated 
to advance order and civilization among the barbaric and semi-civilized 
tribes of Asia, who can only understand autocracy in government and who 
only respect the relentlessness of the hand of steel and the swift and 
certain stroke; while British democracy is best adapted to the creation of 
strong colonies and states in new lands and among tribes of a lower 
status, like those of Africa, who are more susceptible to influences other 
than those of force. But while this may fairly be accepted as a general 
truth, it must be said that no generalization can be made without many 
exceptions where so much depends upon the individual initiative of strong 
and forceful leaders. Without Yermak, and Khabarov, and Mouraviev 
Amursky, and many others, Russia would hardly hold such a commanding 
position as it does in Asia today. Without Clive, and Hastings, and 
Wellesley, and Lawrence, and many others who were greater than a sys- 
tem, England would have no Indian empire to worry over and to glory in. 

The inherent difference in the two methods is strikingly shown in the 
management of this 
matter of railways, 
which are more im- 
portant than arma- 
ments in the control 
of Asia. Russia is 
pushing forward a 
great system of 
strategic lines, bind- 
ing her territories 
and spheres of influ- 
ence together, and 
always seeking the 
sea. She builds five 
miles to Britain’s 
one. British colonial statesmen and engineers have projected lines of 
the utmost importance, but a parliament, sitting in London and repre- 
senting the people of the United Kingdom, responds slowly to demands 
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from across the world, which are but half understood. Great Britain saw 
nothing in the Suez canal until it was built, when she stepped in and took 
control. Chance saved her from a grave tactical blunder. Now the 
overland route through India from Suez to Shanghai, a British project 
rivaling the Trans-Siberian in importance, awaits the slow action that 
may come too late. If Russian influence prevails in Persia, and Russia 
controls the new railway system of that country, cutting across the over- 
land-to-India route with its line to the Persian gulf, what can Britain 
expect of its greatest rival? An open overland route to India is essential 
to British security and prosperity in the East, but at the present rate of 
Russian progress southward it seems almost impossible that the way can 
be kept clear. 

It is very doubtful whether Russia has any thought of invading India. 
Thirty years ago she had intentions in that direction, intentions handed 
down from Napoleon and Alexander I., perhaps even from Peter the 
Great. Now her attention is very fully occupied in other directions; 
but it is safe to say 
that she will check 
her great rival in 
every possible way. 
Russia means to 
command India if 
she does not attack 
it. How strong her 
position is can be 
very readily seen. 
Intrenched in the 
Caucasus and in 
central Asia; work- 
ing patiently, by 
methods that have 
never failed of ulti- 
mate success, to- 
ward the goal of a 
directing influence in Persia and Afghanistan; an organized power in 
central Asia; and now, with the Amur and Manchuria, in practical 
possession of a rich country and a Pacific seaboard in eastern Asia,— 
Russia certainly occupies a position of remarkable strength. 

The progress of Russian influence in Manchuria is significant. In 
return for assistance given to China in mitigating the demands of Japan 
at the close of the recent war between Japan and China, Russia took 
practically what Japan had asked for, and a little more. The lease of 
Port Arthur and the Liao-tung peninsula brought her into the Gulf of 
Pechili with ports and a strongly fortified naval station. The concession 
of the right to deflect the Siberian railway across Manchuria to Vladi- 
vostok, instead of following the course of the Amur, and to build from the 
main line down to Port Arthur and Dalny, simplified the railway problem 
and brought Russia close to Peking. In a country where so much 
disorder exists as in China, there is a constant pretext for the use of 
military police, and Russia has rapidly developed a practical military 
occupancy of Manchuria, which has begun during the recent international 
troubles with China to seem very much like armed conquest,— an infer- 
ence of which Russia, with her usual innocent frankness, steadily denies 
the validity. Whatever her present aims may be, we have only to do 
with the fact that Russia is very near Peking; that the impending comple- 
tion of her railway system will place her within striking distance of the 
Chinese capital, with the rich province of Manchuria for a base, and 
under such circumstances Russia has never been known to show timidity 
or scrupulousness. 
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To maintain her lines in southern Asia and establish an overland com- 
munication between India and her outpost of Hong Kong, a condition 
strategically and commercially necessary to the maintenance of British 
ascendency in the south, Great Britain needs to control the great valley 
of the Yang-tse and the back country through which British Burma and 
India may be reached. The Yang-tse has so long been assumed to be the 
natural sphere of British influence that British statesmen have been content 
with the assumption, and little has been done to make it a practical reality. 
Meanwhile, Russia and France have been at work in the central provinces 
of China, cultivating influence and securing concessions. Some day 
Great Britain will find that her alert rival has again cut across her lines 
with a branch of the great Russian Asiatic railway system, and that 
Russian Manchuria and French Tongking have joined hands in Szechuan 
or Yunnan, in a fellowship of common opposition to Britain. In develop- 
ing the internal railway system of India, British administrators have 
shown marked energy, but in the extension of those larger systems, in 
which Russia has lately shown such proficiency, the British policy has 
been hesitating and ineffective. It has been, perhaps, too much an article 
of faith with the English people to depend solely upon the sea power for 
the preservation of the empire, but Russia has the advantage in all these 
movements of operating on connected interior lines, out of range of the 
British sea power. While thus drawing her cordon around India and 
cutting off the British outposts she is rapidly strengthening her navy, in 
anticipation of the time when she will have ports on four oceans, united 
by a complete interior system of direct, government-controlled railways. 

Should this result be accomplished, without any direct attack on India, 
the prestige of Great Britain in Asia would be irreparably weakened. In 
Asia, accustomed for centuries to conquests of arms and the rule of force, 
nothing succeeds like success. More and more political and commercial 
influence would be secured to Russia which would be really mistress of 
all of the Asiatic continent except India, and that England holds in none 
too strong a grasp. ; 

This is not a contingency upon which the other commercial nations can 
look with equanimity. The cautious reserve with which Russia responded 
to Secretary Hay’s request for a guarantee of the ‘‘ open door”’ in China 
was lost sight of in the general haste to celebrate what was regarded as 
a great diplomatic victory for the United States. It needs to be clearly 
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understood that such paper victories are not worth the price of ink and 
paper to a nation that does not stand ready to support its demand in any 
contingency and with all its resources. In this case Russia has not 
committed herself in such a way as to justify armed action on the ground 
of a broken agreement, even if she should choose to close half of Asia to 
commerce. Her agreement was simply to meet the wishes of the United 
States as long as might be convenient and agreeable to herself. Russia 
makes no rash and dangerous promises. 

Germany, Japan, and the United States are interested in common with 
Great Britain in preventing any great preponderance of influence in Asia 
by any strong power. At the close of the war between China and Japan 
in 1895, Germany secured advantages in China by acting with Russia and 
France. Great Britain, Japan, and the United States missed a great 
opportunity in failing to act unitedly and aggressively in support of the 
larger principle which now seems likely to be hopelessly sidetracked. 
Only a very vigorous policy by the four powers whose interests in the far 
Kast are practically identical can restore the balance of conditions without 
strife. The United States has no reason to have any but the friendliest 
feeling toward Russia. This country is the natural spokesman of a com- 
bination in the interests of a fair field and the integrity of China; but 
party politics, the most unreasonable of infiuences in foreign relations, 
so press upon its state department that wise, firm action, properly 
supported, seems almost impossible to obtain. 

It is to be said for Russia that her work has been generally beneficial 
in Asia; that her advance has been profitable to the peoples who have come 
under her sway, and attended with singularly little bloodshed. But 
Russia does not stand for the highest principles of progress, and her aims 
are naturally selfish. Great Britain, on the other ,hand, has represented 
essential political principles and free opportunities for commerce. If 
in her age she loses sight of these principles that have been her strength, 
her children, the nations she has founded in the East and in the West, 
must see to it that they do not forget their best heritage — their surest 
guarantee of power. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE NEW ORIENTAL WORLD POWER. 


Within thirty years the island empire of Japan, the Great Britain of 
the far East, has demonstrated a strength that compels recognition of it 
as a real force in the affairs of eastern Asia. It is the one Asiatic state 
that has shown the capacity to grasp and assimilate modern western ideas 
without losing its vigor in the process. Indeed, the receptivity and 
adaptability of the Japanese are among their most notable national char- 
acteristics, and have been chiefly instrumental in their development. They 
have never been originators, but they have taken with quick appreciation 
sugzestions transmitted to them by others, developing these ideas with 
remarkable skill and enthusiasm in accordance with the national genius 
and aptitudes. Their earliest impulses came from Corea and China; their 
latest from the progressive western world. 

The story of Japan is one of the romances of history. Its beginnings 
can be traced but vaguely in the mists of allegory and tradition with 
which the legend-loving Japanese have wrapped their early history. Out 
of these mists appears the line of the mikados, —‘‘ unbroken for ages 
eternal,’’ if we may believe the Japanese records,—a dynasty in whose 
presence Hapsburgs, Romanoffs, Guelphs, and the Manchu rulers of China 
are the merest parvenus of royalty. But this dynasty, like that of 
the Merovingians and Carolingians in early France, degenerated into 
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effeminacy and often into debauchery, while warrior nobles held the reins of 
power. Authentic Japanese history begins in the fifth century, about 
the time of the fall of the Western Empire in Europe. At that time we 
find the barbarous, warlike people absorbing the lessons of Chinese and 
Corean civilization with the same avidity and intelligence as has been 
shown by the last generation in learning its lesson from the West. From 
China came in the gorgeous oriental catholicism of Buddha, and the 
practical ethics of Confucius, to unite with the primitive Shinto, or 
ancestor worship of the Japanese, forming after a long and bitter 
struggle, an amalgamated religious system which prevails today. 

Politically, the earliest form of organization in which Japanese society 
appears was a very simple feudalism, in which the supreme power of 
the mikado was carefully pre- 
served. Gradually a strong 
military class developed, and 
the great nobles descended 
from the imperial family, 
heads of powerful clans, 
sought for power; while the 
mikado, hedged about by his 
divinity from contact with the 
world, lost his grasp of affairs 
and became a mere puppet in 
the hands of stronger men. 
The feudal system became 
more and more complicated, 
following a development 
closely analogous to that of 
European feudalism. The 
twelfth century, the period 
of the Japanese Wars of the 
Roses between the powerful 
Taira and Minamoto clans, 
marked the full development 
of feudalism and control by 
a military class. The victori- 
ous Minamoto chieftain, 
Yoritomo, became shogun, and in his hands the office speedily acquired 
the same ascendency as that of mayors of the palace in the ancient 
Frankish kingdom. The mikado, with his court in Kioto, remained the 
nominal head of the empire, but the shogun, with a more splendid court 
at Kamakura, was the real ruler. This condition lasted for over seven 
centuries that were filled with internal strife, but were almost entirely 
free from foreign wars. The great Kublai Khan made one vain attempt 
to add Japan to his conquests, and that was all. 

The tyranny of the shoguns had already produced a tendency to a loyal 
reaction, when in 1852 Matthew Calbraith Perry entered the bay of Yedo 
with a commission from the United States government giving him ex- 
traordinary diplomatic and military powers. After extended negotiations, 
conducted by Commodore Perry with great tact and dignity, the first 
treaty of Japan with a western nation was negotiated in May, 1854. 
This treaty provided that there should be peace and friendship between 
Japan and the United States; that the ports of Shimoda and Hakodate 
should be open to American ships, which were to be supplied with neces- 
sary provisions; that relief should be given to shipwrecked people; that 
Americans were to be free as in other countries, though amenable to just 
laws, and in the open ports they could go about without restrictions; that 
United States ships should be restricted to the open ports except in stress 
of weather; and that the United States consuls should reside at Shimoda. 
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The treaty provided also for the details incident to these general provisions. 
Other western nations followed the lead of the United States, and similar 


treaties were made with Great Britain in 1854 and 1858; with Russia and 
the Netherlands in 1855; with France in 1858; with Portugal in 1860; 


with the German Customs Union in 
1861 ; and then with other countries. 

It will be noticed that there are 
provisions in the treaty as above 
outlined due to Japanese medieval- 
ism. The rapid progress of Japan 
in the half century is shown by the 
completion in 1899 of a series of 
treaties with Great Britain, the 
United States, France, Germany, 
Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and Norway, Peru, and 
Switzerland, on a basis of equality 
and a common international law. 
These treaties throw the entire 
country open to foreign trade, and 
establish relations similar to those 
which have for some time existed 
among the western nations. This 
step into the international circle was 
due to the respect of the western 


nations for Japan’s rapid progress in civilized government and ways of living. 
In his negotiations, Commodore Perry met the difficulty of jealousy Foreign influence 


between the rival courts of the mikado and the shogun. 


His dealings 


were with the shogun as the real ruler, but the assent of the mikado was 
still necessary in treaty arrangements, and the imperial court at Kioto 
maintained an anti-foreign attitude, perhaps because the party of the 


shogun had decided to permit foreign intercourse. 


The first foreigners 


to enter the country had been some stray Portuguese in the sixteenth 
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century. Then came Francis Xavier, 


the great Jesuit missicnary, and 
after him came others. Christianity 
made considerable progress, and 


several Japanese young men visited 
Europe during this period. Under 
the Tokugawa shoguns who suc- 
ceeded the great Iyeyasu (1603- 
1616) Japanese feudalism reached its 
most complete development and 
became very oppressive. This period 
lasted until 1868, when the revolu- 
tion began that changed the whole 
character of the country. It was 
during this long period that the 
policy was followed of closing Japan 
to foreigners. The Dutch, who got 
along with the Japanese better than 
other Europeans, were allowed to 
maintain a factory on an island near 
Nagasaki. Through intercourse with 
them the Japanese learned some- 
thing of the outer world, and were 
This influence 


ee er about by degrees a kind of Japanese renaissance, which made 
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the further step into the field of modern life comparatively easy. This 
revival of learning, leading to a study of the national history, acted 
against the shogunate, creating a renewal of reverence for the mikado 
and a determination in the minds of a strong party to restore the old 
imperial power and to put an end to the usurpation of the shoguns. This 
feeling was intensified by the tyrannies of the later Tokugawa shoguns 
and was seeking organized expression years before Perry, under the 
flag of the United States, had knocked at the closed door. 

The reckless challenge to conservative Japan conveyed in the opening 
of the country by the shogun, without due authority from the mikado, 
brought about the revolution that had been pending. The samurai, the 
great warrior class, corresponding to the lesser gentry in England or the 
knights in feudal Germany, revolted against the daimios, or -nobles, and 
the risings, at first 
a lawless, unguided 
outbreak, gradually 
crystallized into a 
national movement, 
centering about the 
mikado. One of its 
earliest demonstra- 
tions was anti-for- 
eign, an American, 
a French, and a 
Dutch vessel being 
successively fired 
upon in 1863 by 
imperial batteries in 
the straits of Shimo- 
noseki. Prompt 
punishment was ad- 
ministered by a 
United States vessel, and by the French. For the murder of an Eng- 
lish traveler, a British fleet bombarded Kagoshima, and demanded an 
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indemnity. Then in 1864 a squadron of British, French, Dutch, and United 
States vessels destroyed the forts at Shimonoseki, and exacted an 
indemnity of three millions of dollars from the Yedo government. The 
complicated anarchic situation now cleared somewhat through these 
repeated lessons, and the Japanese factions united in a demand for the 
retirement of the shogun and a return of the real power to the mikado. 
This was accomplished in 1868 after a vigorous campaign between the 
imperialists and the partisans of the shogun. From this conflict Mutsu- 
hito, the present mikado, emerged the supreme power, pledging himself 
to abolish uncivilized customs, and to govern by the popular will through a 
national assembly. This pledge has been loyally and intelligently carried out. 

Yedo, renamed Tokio, the 
city of the Tokugawa sho- 
guns, now became the imperi- 
al capital. The leading 
daimios of the south and 
west voluntarily gave up 
their feudal fiefs to the 
emperor to facilitate the 
reorganization of the empire, 
and the abolition of feudal- 
ism was decreed in 1871. 
Meanwhile a special em- 
bassy was abroad studying 
foreign state systems. With 
unusual caution, local popular 
assemblies were instituted 
before the establishment of 
a national parliament, in 
order that the people might 
have some experience in self- 
government before the affairs 
of the nation were trusted 
in their hands. Finally, in a 
proclamation of October 12, 
1881, the emperor declared 
that he had long intended to establish a constitutional form of govern- 
ment; that the senate in 1875, and the local assemblies in 1878 had been 
authorized with this in view; and that.in the twenty-third year of his reign 
(1890) a parliament would be established in order to carry into full effect 
this determination. All faithful subjects bearing imperial commissions were 
therefore charged to make all necessary preparations in the meantime. 
Many a western state that has rushed hurriedly and unprepared into 
radical reforms might well take a lesson from this deliberate procedure. 

In accordance with this promise, and under the constitution promul- 
gated in 1889, Japan became a constitutional monarchy, with a parlia- 
ment composed of a house of peers and a house of representatives. This 
parliament has control of the finances. There is a cabinet of ministers, 
responsible nominally to the emperor, but Japan is gradually evolving the 
responsible party government which is the inevitable outcome of such 
a constitution. 

Under this new régime the empire is evincing remarkable energy, and 
its progress, politically and industrially, is one of the marvels of the last 
decade. Between 1872 and 1885 the state had built 181 miles of railway. 
There were in 1899 in operation and under construction 5,810 miles. There 
are over 12,000 miles of telegraph and over 1,500 miles of cable lines. 
These figures are a good index of the material progress of the country. 
The cordial relations of Japan with the world are sufficient proof of its 
progress in other ways. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


1. What circumstances brought about the recognition of the United States as a world power? 
2. How far is the nation clinging to its old ideals? 3. Do the new relations of the United 
States with Europe necessitate a departure from these ideals? 4. What places near to the 
United States are regarded as important for her from a strategic point of view? 5. Is the 
occupation or control of such points in the interest of peace or of war? 6. How do the 
different products of the United States compare with those of other countries? 7. What 
new enterprises seem to be called for by the economic situation? 8. What kind of leader- 
ship does the country require at this critical period? 9. What are the dangers of our form 
of democracy under these conditions? 


1. What picturesque story of expansion may we read from the maps of the past thirty 
centuries? 2. How do the great powers strive to adjust the difficult question of boundaries 
between both large and small states? 3. Why is it possible that Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
and France will not be reckoned among the great powers? 4. What are the four great 
powers.of the present time? 5. How has the leadership of the Teuton in Africa been 
shown? 6. Describe the respective positions of Russia, Great Britain, and the United 
States. 7. In what directions does Germany's strength especially lie? 8. How have 
material agencies helped in transforming the map of the world? 9. Why has the world 
thus far been mastered by the western rather than by the eastern nations? 


1. What are the four great Asiatic empires? 2. What interests have France, Germany, 
and the United States in Asia? 3. Describe the value of Siberia as a part of the Russian 
empire. 4. How does Russia’s advance in southern Asia affect Great Britain? 5. Com- 
pare the methods of Russia with those of Great Britain. 6. In what respects have both 
proved effective? 7. What important railway projects have both countries on hand? 8. 
How is it possible that Russian advance may affect India? 9. How did Russia secure con- 
trol of Manchuria? 10. What danger from Russia and France is Great Britain likely to 
meet in southern Asia? 11. Why is Russian domination in Asia undesirable? 


1. When does authentic Japanese history begin? 2. What was the general character 
of its mythological period? 3. What did Japan receive from China? 4. How did fendalism 
develop in Japan? 5. Describe Commodore Perry’s?treaty with Japan. 6. How was 
Japanese progress shown by the treaties of 1899? 7. What foreign influences were felt in 
Japan in the sixteenth century? 8. What caused the revolution against the shoguns? 9. 
Why did it assume an anti-foreign character? 10. How was this feeling overcome? 11. 
What was the outcome of the revolution? 12. What is the character of the present 
mikado? 13. How was feudalism abolished? 14. What was the imperial proclamation of 
1881? 15. How has Japan progressed since that time? 
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1. What are the three great gold-producing countries, and how much did each produce 
in 1899? 2. What is the area of Siberia? Population? 3. How long is the Trans-Siberian 
railway? 4. When did Hong Kong become a British possession, and how is it governed? 
5. When and by whom were the Merovingian and Carlovingian dynasties founded? 6. Who 
was Confucius? 7. What is the area of Japan? Population? 8. What relation was 
Commodore M. C. Perry to the hero of Lake Erie? 
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XVII. NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


In connection with Chapters XXIII., XXIV., and XXV. the standard American and United 
States histories may be consulted; also: 

Foster, John W. ‘‘A Century of American Diplomacy.’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1900.) A valuable survey. 

Conant, Charles A: ‘‘ The United States in the Orient.’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900.) 

Mahan, Captain A. T. ‘‘ The Interest of America in Sea Power, Present and Future.’’ 
(Little, Brown & Co., 1897.) 

There is a voluminous recent magazine literature on this subject. Thdse who wish to 
become really acquainted with United States diplomacy should study Wharton’s ‘‘ Digest of 
the International Law of the United States.’’ 

In connection with Chapter XXV., see Bibliography XVII. No special references are 
needed for Chapter XXVI., as it is a general summary of large world movements. 


XVIII. PROBLEMS OF ASIA. 


Two of the most competent students and writers in this field are Archibald R. Colquhoun 
and Henry Norman. See, by the former, ‘‘ China in Transformation,’’ ‘‘ Over’and 
fo China,’’ and ‘‘ Russia against India,’’ all of them recent and showing extended 
observation and temperate judgment; and by the latter, in addition to his articles on 
“* Russia of Today,’’ now running in Seribner’s Magazine, ‘‘ Peoples and Politics of 
the Far East.’’ Reinsch's ‘‘ World Politics’’ is important in this connection. Cap- 
tain Mahan’s recently published book entitled ‘‘ The Problem of Asia,’’ is worth 
reading, although not contributing much to the subject. Lord Curzon’s ‘‘ Problems 
of the Far East’ is a valuable contribution to the subject. 
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xXIX. JAPAN. 


The Rev. William Elliott Griffis has written 7 good books on Japan, ‘‘ The Mikado’s 
Empire,’’ and a smaller volume, ‘‘ Japan in History, Folk-Lore, and Art.’’ (River- 
side Young People’s series, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1892.) Basil Hall Chamberlain’s 
‘‘Things Japanese’’ is a useful reference book. Morris’s ‘‘ Advance Japan’’ is a 
recent work. The Johns Hopkins University has published some valuable constitu- 
tional studies of Japan by native Japanese. 
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TOPICAL ANALYSIS. 
THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD POWER. 


The recognition of a new world power. CHAPTER XXV. 
The awakening of a people. 

Democratic ideals not lost sight of. 

A conscious replacing an unconscious world policy. 
Preparedness for war. 

The Caribbean, the Isthmus, and the Pacific. 
Economic competition of nations. 

Supremacy of the United States. 

Requirements of the economic situation. 
The new critical period. 

Shortcomings of American democracy. 


THE NEW MAP OF THE WORLD. 


The map reconstructed within fifty years. CHAPTER XXVI. 
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The drama of expansion. 
European adjustments. 
Great powers and lesser states. 
Among the great powers. 
Germany, Great Britain, Russia, the United States. 
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The four Asiatic empires. CHAPTER XXVII. 
The Eurasian continent. 
Russia in Asia. 
Siberia and Central Asia. 
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The Asiatic problem one of railways. 
Russian and British methods. 
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Japan, the island empire. 
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The revolution. 
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[ The voyage from New York to Gibraltar, scenes in Tangier and Algiers, and the arrival 
at Alexandria were described in the October issue. In November, Alexandria, the trip to 
Upper Egypt, and scenes along the Nile were the subjects considered. In December, 
“*Down the Nile to Cairo’’ was the topic. ‘‘ Modern Palestine and Syria—from Port 
Said to Beirut ’’ constituted the region visited in January. In February Asia Minor was 
visited. ‘‘ Constantinople ’’ was the subject in March.] 


Vil. A CRUISE IN THE AGEAN. 


BY J. IRVING MANATT. 
(Professor of Greek in Brown University.) 


=S WEAVEN and History have joined hands to make this the bluest 

and bravest of seas. Lord Byron was not the first (as has been 

claimed) to note ‘‘ the extraordinary intensity of the deep blue 

color’’ of the Augean, for the Homeric poet had caught every 

glancing tint of it, and eternalized them in such epithets as 

twinkling, skyey, violet-hued, wine-colored, purple, grey, dark, and 

black (compare Tozer’s ‘‘ Geography of Greece,’’ p. 61 ff.). And for 

story —it holds all the fame of the Golden Fleece and Helen of Troy; 

it saw Hellenic brain and brawn wreck the Persian armada at Salamis 
and Constantine Kanares fire the Ottoman flag-ship at Chios. 

It is no easy task to map this storied sea — confined on the north by 
the comparatively regular Thracian coastline, until that line takes on its 
more Hellenic character, and 
thrusts its own trident of 
Chalcidice into the sea-god’s 
face; well-nigh barred on 
the south by the long nar- 
row island of Crete, which 
Freeman aptly calls the 
‘‘barrier between Greek 
and barbarian seas’’; on 
the west fretting the Greek 
mainland with many a deep 
gulf, while on the east it 
notches the rugged coast of 
Asia Minor into the simili- 
tude of a saw. Here within 
four degrees of longitude 
and six of latitude (about 
23-27 degrees east and 
35-41 degrees north) lies 
the Archipelago—to use 
the barbarous medieval 
name that has come to be 
as widespread on our world- 
maps as was Olympus on 
old Hellenic charts — com- 
prising some fifty-five 
islands important enough 
to be designated on a map-scale of eighty miles to the inch. Yet these 
numbers give no adequate impression of the actual density; for, whereas 
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the northern Augean is comparatively open sea, three-fourths of the 
£gean islands are crowded into a little square which forms but one-fourth 
of the area marked out above. 

Of this smaller island-world, the ideal center is an islet too tiny to be 
named on any map in Freeman’s “‘ Historical Geography of Europe,’’ 
although it was once the focus of European history; and the yachtsman, 
who makes his own schedules and carries his own stores, should begin 
and end his Aigean cruise at Holy Delos. 

Yet I bethink me that the gentle reader (or the patient pilgrim) is this 
moment taking his last look at St. Sophia, and I must meet him in that 
neighborhood. Not that we shall linger for a moment on scenes already 
limned by a master hand; but, once out of the Hellespont, the field is ours. 
To our right stretches Thraceward a chain of islands at which we must 
glance, lying out of our course though they are. The nearest, Imbros, 
with ‘‘ its winding shores and rolling hills,’ is a fair picture to look 
upon, but has little else to detain us. But beyond and above it looms 
the watch-tower whence Poseidon overlooked the toil and moil of Troy; 
it is Samothrace, the highest peak in the Augean this side of Crete, and 
it commands at once Thessalian Olympus and the Plain of Troy, thus 
enabling the blue-haired earth-shaker to keep an eye on wrangling gods 
as well as warring men. And it is in these waters that lave the shores 
of Samothrace and rocky Imbros that Thetis had her deep-sea dwelling ; 
and, when Achilles utters that heart-broken cry over his comrade slain, 
it is here ‘‘ his lady mother heard him as she sat in the depths of the 
sea beside her aged sire,’’ and with that train of Nereids of the beautiful 
names she speeds to mingle her divine tears with his, and then to fetch 
the marvelous armor from Hephestus’s forge. Samothrace was the holy 
place of the Great Gods, with more pilgrims thronging to their mysteries 
than any other island shrine but Delos could count. St. Paul found the 
cult still flourishing there, and in recent years (1875) the foundations of 
the great sanctuary have been laid bare. Last in this little chain lies 
Thasos close under Thrace, ‘‘ the most beautiful island in the Adgean’’ (as 
Tozer thinks), famous not only for its splendid marble quarriés but for 
its rich gold mines worked from early Phenician times. Herodotus 
claims to have seen these old Phenician diggings, which he describes as 
‘* a great mountain turned upside down in the search for ore.’’ 
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Heading south, we have on our larboard close inshore little Tenedos, 
dear to Sminthian Apollo and yet raided by Achilles; while far out to sea 
lies hazy Lemnos—first station of that old transmarine telegraph by 
which Agamemnon 

** Beacon to beacon fast and forward flashed ’’ 
from Ida to Arachne and the weary watch on his own palace roof with 
tidings of fallen Troy. Lemnos has a yet elder fame; for its rude-spoken 
Sintian men received Hephestus kindly when that unlucky peacemaker — 
hurled headlong from the heavenly threshold by his testy sire — landed 
there. In other words, it was a volcanic isle, and, indeed, the typical 
one to the old Greek poets, though no extinct volcano or other evidence 
of volcanic agency, is now to be found upon it— doubtless because its 
fire-mountain (Mosychlos) was swallowed by the sea, as Pausanias tells 
us, before his time. 

If these islands 
in the North Mgean 
demand but passing 
notice, there are 
three in our south- 
ward course lying 
close inshore, on 
which we may well 
linger. These are 
Lesbos, Chios, and 
Samos. For varied 
and perennial inter- 
est, in landscape, 
literature, and his- 
tory, they were 
hard to match even . 
in this storied and shining sea. Lesbos, between Lemnos and Chios, 

‘* Where burning Sappho loved and sung,’’ 
is forever the land of the lyre and of love, Even in Homer the Lesbian 
ladies are a parable of female beauty; on Lesbos, Longus lays the scene 
of his ‘‘ Daphnis and Chlve’’; and in our day the poet Bernardakes 
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divides his time between his Lesbian vineyards and the Muses. Arion 
(if ever he was) hailed from Lesbos. So did that swashbuckler. bard 
Alczus, who wooed the Poetess too rudely, and whose brother fought 
under Nebuchadnezzar at Carchemish in 605 B. C., if we can take Otfried 
Miller’s word for it. Another Lesbian of the same age Time has 
vindicated — Pittacus survives the flings of Alczeus, and may fairly be 
reckoned among the good rulers as well as the Seven Sages of old Greece. 
And if you go ashore at Mitylene, you may lodge at a hostelry which 
still keeps his memory green, the Xenodocheion Pittakos. 

One cannot think of Lesbos without recalling two of the darkest Lesbos. 
passages in Athenian history; the barely averted massacre of Mitylene 
in the fourth year of the Peloponnesian war (427 B. C.), and the consum- 
mated judicial murder of the Athenian generals who won the brilliant 
victory at the Arginusz islets here some twenty years later. 

Thus far we have kept pretty well in the wake of the Return from Chios. 
Troy, but now we must settle for ourselves the question which Nestor 
and Menelaus debated here at Lesbos — whether to go seaward of craggy 
Chios, keeping the isle upon the left, or inside Chios, past windy Mimas. 
By Poseidon’s bidding they steered a straight course for Eubcea; but the 
channel route appeals to us. For on that course we pass close under the 
‘* School of Homer,’’ or the leveled rock platform which goes by that 
name. Archzologically Ithaca’s ‘‘ School of Homer’’ makes a better 
showing, but sentimentally it is here we would look for the ‘‘ blind old bard 
of Scio’s rocky isle.’’ It is on this side, also, that we find the modern 
town with its Genoese castle, to remind us of the fact that for two 
hundred years and more (1346-1566) Chios was the property and under 
the government of a joint-stock company,— Genoese merchants antici- 
pating here in a small way what the East India Company was to do later 
on an imperial scale. Farther down the channel and at its narrowest 
point, we look upon the spot where Constantine Kanares fired the Turkish 
flag-ship in 1822. It was a heroic act of retaliation on the monsters 
who had just wreaked upon Chios barbarities before which even Cleon’s 
bloody designs against Mitylene appear merciful. 

The opening of the Greek revolution found this island the garden of The butchery of 
the Mgean; it had drawn to itself all that was refined, intelligent, and Chios. 
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captivating in Greek life. Schools, colleges, libraries were founded and 
flourished. The Chiotes held aloof from the struggle, but in April, 1822, 
Moslem fanaticism let loose upon them the hounds of hell. Three thou- 
sand helpless refugees in one of the hill-top monasteries, two thousand 
in another, were butchered or burned alive. ‘‘ Fire, sword, and the still 
more deadly passions of fanaticism and lust ravaged the island for three 
months. Of one hundred thousand inhabitants, not five thousand were 
left alive upon the island. Forty thousand of both sexes were sold into 
slavery, and the harems of Turkey, Asia, and Africa (so writes Richard 
Cobden on his visit to Chios fifteen years later) are still filled with the 
victims.’’ My friend Bikelas has told something of the awful story in 
his ‘‘ Loukes Laras’’; but no pen can picture ‘‘ that indescribable 
enormity ’’—as Gladstone has characterized it —‘‘ from which human 
nature shrinks shuddering away,’’ and which an English eye-witness 
compared to the destruction of Jerusalem. One would think that Chios 
had bought her liberty at a great price; and, indeed, her hero Kanares 
lived to be prime minister of Free Greece; but today this fair isle that 
claimed Homer for her son, with her new population of seventy-five 
thousand Greeks, is still in the clutch of the Turk. 

So in a sense is her neighbor to the south, but with a difference. 
Samos holds at present the place of privilege under the Porte which Chios 
held at the opening of the last century. For sixty years and more the 
island has enjoyed substantial independence with a constitution and 
council and flag of its own, though its governor is named by the Porte, 
and it pays a nominal tribute, most of which is expended on the improve- 
ment of the island. The governor, who must be a Christian, bears the 
title of prince, and is not removable at pleasure, like the ordinary Turkish 
pasha. When I visited Samos in 1893, that dignity was held, as it had 
been for eight years previous, by Prince Karatheodori, an accomplished 
statesman and a wise administrator, who subsequently undertook the 
government of Crete. Under him education was flourishing (there were 
forty-eight schools with one hundred and twelve teachers and some five 
thousand pupils, the system culminating in a full gymnasium for boys 
and a high school for girls); the chief places were connected by telephone; 
public works were fostered, industry being the rule, and crime the rare 
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exception, only nine minor criminal cases being reported in a year. 

Approaching Samos from the north, we make our first landing at the 
new capital, officially known as Samos, popularly as Vathy (Bathu, 
Deephaven), a name which it shares with the new capital of Ithaca and 
many another place on Greek coasts. The harbor, a great bottle-necked 
gulf with an ample well-built quay, might shelter the world’s navies; and 
it is a grand mountain amphitheater that closes it in. The town — built 
partly around the harbor, partly on the steep slopes half a mile back —is 
clean, well-to-do, inviting, with a solid self-respecting air which in itself 
is proof of good government. 

But we must get out of this great harbor, and thread the narrow 
channel where isle and mainland approach within speaking distance, as 
it were, if we are to realize what Samos was. With Mycale rising almost 
within touch and with Herodotus in hand, one becomes in a sense eye- 
witness of that last well-aimed blow that avenged Eretria and Athens, 
q and sent the invader scurrying out of Greek waters. Clearing the strait 
we run into the ancient harbor, still well-nigh closed by the great mole Ancient harbor at 
which was a marvel to Herodotus, and provided with a fine modern quay. Samos. 
The shape of the port within the breakwater seems to have suggested the 
vile name now borne by what was once the port and capital of Polycrates — 
viz. : Tegani, which being interpreted is ‘‘ The Frying Pan.’’ Certainly 
what we yet see of old Samos, to say nothing of what it must have been 
in its prime, is a crying protest against this vulgarization. For few finer 
sites or nobler ruins are to be found even in Greece: there is the 
picturesque land’s end and the level shore, with the parallel ridge rising 
seven or eight hundred feet behind it, and commanding wide views over the 
#£gean and the Ionian mainland. Tegani, indeed, is only a curved line 
of houses on the water-side, with a fine church and a ruined castle to 
show that Venice held on to the old site; but old Samos (as Strabo 
describes it, and as we can trace it on the ground today) not only occupied 
the level shore but stretched up the mountainside above. The entire 
ridge was a strong-walled ¢ity, and hardly at Eleuthere or under Mt. 
Ithome could one see nobler Hellenic walls than the line which extends 
down the northwestern slope of the hill, much of it intact and the rest 


traceable to the water’s edge. 
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Herodotus probably passed a season of exile here, and he knew Samos 
well. And he told the simple truth in his account of ‘‘ three of the 
greatest works in all Greece made by the Sathians.’’ Two of these, the 
great mole and the great temple, have always witnessed to his veracity ; 
but the third—vwas it not just another of his yarns? And yet how 
circumstantial! ‘‘ One of these works,’’ he says, ‘‘ is a tunnel, under a 
hill one hundred and fifty fathoms high, carrie¢ entirely through the base 
of the hill, with a mouth at either end. The length of the cutting is 
seven furlongs, the height and width are each eight feet. Along the 
whole course there is a second cutting, twenty cubits deep and three feet 
broad, whereby water is brought, through pipes, from an abundant 
source into the city. The architect of this tunnel was Eupalinos, son of 
Naustrophus, a Megarian.’’ 

Singularly enough this remarkable work is mentioned nowhere else in 
ancient literature, and all traces of the tunnel had been lost until one 
day in 1878 a monk from the neighboring monastery stumbled upon the 
opening, and it was partly cleared out and restored. Today we may 
follow a line of air-shafts up from the theater to the tunnel mouth, and 
go down with tallow dips to light the way to verify for ourselves the 
story of Herodotus. A steep stairway cut in the rock leads down to an 
arched gallery, at first so narrow as to accommodate but one person — 
stooping a little at that — then widening to admit two or three abreast. 
Farther on we find the tunnel, now hung with stalactites, quite answering 
to the historian’s description—seven or eight feet wide and eight or 
more in height, though not uniformly so— with the aqueduct proper some 
thirty feet deep alongside. After penetrating as far as you like, you may 
go around the mountain and trace the source, the ancient reservoir, and 
the tunnel from its starting-point on the north. Without that we hava 
seen enough to show that Eupalinos was no ordinary engineer for his 
time, and that Polycrates was an enterprising ruler wlio knew how to 
promote public works and to keep his people out of mischief withal. If 
he built also the mighty breakwater and the great temple, his reign must 
have been a strenuous time in Samos. 

Of the Hereum—first founded by the Argonauts, burned by the 
Persians, plundered by Verres, visited by Antony and Cleopatra and by 
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King Herod — one lonely column still: stands; but enough foundations 

and bases remain in place to determine the plan and dimensions, which 

are about double those of the great temple of Zeus at Olympia. Here, 

as in Argolis, Hera’s temple is a solitary place an hour from her city; 

and the way to it crosses the Imbrasos on whose banks the white-armed 

goddess was born ‘‘ under the willow which,’’ according to Pausanias, 

** still grows in her sanctuary,’’ and which the same veracious traveler 

declares to be the oldest tree in the Greek world. But the willow is 

gone, and with it the image of the goddess wrought by Smilis of Aégina, 
And, indeed, as we strike across the Aigean, we are reminded that Icaria and Patmos. 

Deedalus himself had traveled these wet ways before us. For straight 

ahead lies Icaria washed by the Icarian sea, both bearing the name of the 

¥ great artist’s unlucky son. Icaria is interesting only for its name’s sake, 

but not so the smaller island to our left. Patmos, like Ithaca, is almost 

cut in two by the sea, the two parts being held together by a narrow 

7 isthmus surmounted by the old Hellenic acropolis. The isle is volcanic, 

and its town is 

‘‘built upon the 

edge of a vast cra- 

ter, sloping off on 

either side like the 

roof of a tiled 

house.’’ The 

southern half of the 

island is still sacred renos: MoDERN 

to th- great Reve- TOWN AND PIL- 

lator, and possesses S*!MAGE CHURCH. 

two monasteries, one 

of St. John, the 

other of the Apoca- 

lypse —the former 

rich in precious 

manuscripts, even 

after illiterate monks had done their worst; the latter containing the very 

cave where John saw the Vision. 
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From the isle of the Apocalypse one turns not inaptly to the serenest 
theophany of old Greece 


‘* Where Delos rose and Pheebus sprung.’’ 


There our anchor drops amid a nest of granite isles. Behind us curves 
Rhenaia; at either side nestles big and little Hecate; and before us, right 
athwart the track of rosy-fingered dawn, rises a granite ridge but a 
short hour’s walk from end to end and a good bow-shot across from sea 
to sea, with its summit barely three hundred and fifty feet above the 
brine, and one brook without a drop of water in it. A poor desert 
scene, one would say, to invite the pilgrim or detain him for an hour; 
but the sea-girt granite ridge is Delos, the summit Cynthus, and the 
brook Inopus. This solitude was Leto’s lying-in, cradle of her heavenly 
twins, goal of a thousand sacred embassies, seat of the Athenian empire, 
and world-mart of imperial Rome. The channel, which affords us anchor- 
age, may account for the secular fame of Delos. It forms a spacious and 
secure harbor which must have been the central station of the Carian 
corsairs in prehistoric times, and doubtless sheltered the fleets of Minos 
when the Cretan sea-king cleared out the pirates and annexed the 
Cyclades — as it was to make Delos the clearing-house of the Aigean for 
a thousand years. 

But it is sacred rather than secular Delos that appeals to the pilgrim 
in us; and, whether the twin gods only followed the traders’ flag or 
it was the other way about, we care less for Roman and Tyrian ware- 
houses, and the mart where ten thousand slaves were sold in a day, than 
for the sanctuaries and the still waters of the Sacred Lake. As a proof 
text on human vanity nothing could be more pointed or more pathetic 
than this labyrinth of marble wreck which M. Homolle has laid bare and 
out of which Dr. Dérpfeld (our cicerone upon the ground) builds you up a 
sacred and secular city wherein he walks about as confidently as in Athens. 

As we enter the great sanctuary, the well-worn steps bear witness to 
the thronging pilgrimages of other days; but it is only on leaving the 
theater behind to climb the Cynthian steep that old old Delos becomes 
real to us. For, half way up the hill, we come to that rock-rift Cynthian 
shrine which the young world first roofed over for its young god. 
‘* Roofed over,’’ we say, as does Chryses in that eldest prayer to this same 
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Apollo; for that was all man’s hand had to do in building the god’s first 
temple here. Taking advantage of a long, narrow ravine whose granite 
sides offered him ready-made walls, the prehistoric architect simply set 
across them five pairs of massive granite blocks so as to key one another 
and thus form a self-sustaining gable-roof —which, strange to say, is 
the only roof on Delos that has weathered all the ages. The space roofed 
in measures about nineteen feet high (to the comb), seventeen feet long, 
and sixteen feet wide in front, though the ravine gradually narrows to 
half that breadth. Within is a deep chasm, watered from a small 
spring,—indispensable property of an oracle; and there is also an 
enormous block of granite, probably the original object of adoration 
here—one of those fetishes fallen from heaven which the old Greek 
revered above all the gold-and-ivory gods of Phidias. Later generations 
added a fagade and doorway and terraced up a little temenos; and thus 
we have here a complete compend of temple-evolution. As Jebb remarks 
(‘‘ Journal of Hellenic Studies,’’ I., 43): ‘‘ It shows the very genesis of 
the early temple from step to step. First, an altar in the open air; then 
a roof to shelter the altar; next, a door to keep out the profane; lastly, 
a precinct added to the house of the god.’’ 

It is here, not amid the marble wreck below, one would open one’s 
Homeric Hymns and read the tale of Leto’s travailing, and how at that 
theophany 


** All Delos bloomed with gold, 
Even as some mountain peak with woodland blooms.’’ 


Tradition says it was a May-day not unlike this day of our own pilgrimage 
‘*in the prime of purple-blossomed Spring ’’; and, to do Delos justice 
against her modern maligners,' I must record the fact that I climbed up 
through a field of barley bright with scarlet poppies and fairly waded in 
yellow clover blooms to reach the shrine. If Homer’s self was here to 
sing at the great Ionian gatherings, and (as Thucydides thrice avers) did 
sing this very Delian hymn, he came honestly by his bloom and fragrance, 


'Diehl, for instance, allows Delos ‘‘ only a few traces of a withered and stunted 
vegetation.’’ 
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if not by his palm tree, and 
on this spot the prayer of 
Chryses may well have taken 
shape in his mind. 

While Cynthus is but a 
molehill among mountains, 
yet for the mind’s eye no 
specular mount on earth 
sweeps a wider horizon than 
this lookout on little Delos. 
If one would feel the Agean 
in its supreme charm and 
storied fame, one must take 
one’s bearings here. Round 
and round, ring after ring, 
the encircling isles rise upon 
the vision. These circling 
isles (or Cyclades) were in 
old Greek parlance the Pearls 
of Hellas, while the poet 
Callimachus saw in them a 
‘** chorus dancing round fra- 
; grant Asterie,’’ as Delos was 

. named in older time. Of the 
fragrance we have our own clover-proof; and Delos, to be sure, is just 
the altar to the wide Agean orchestra. Indeed, upon this gently- 
swelling shimmering sea you fancy a real rhythmic movement of the 
island-choir; and, though the Cynthian lute is long unstrung, there is a 
suggestion of subtle melody as of the morning stars. 

Following the inner circle the eye rests first on Mykonos, a granite 
mass rising in the near northeast to a summit of some twelve hundred 
feet, with a fair white town lying on the narrow shelf of shore. The old 
Mykonians were mocked at as baldheads and bad neighbors, with nothing 
to boast of but the grave of the giants slain by Hercules in the Gigan- 
tomachy; but the Mykoni- 
ans of today are the heirs of 
deserted Delos, whose sparse 
acres they pasture, and 
whose movable monuments 
lie heaped up in their dimly- 
lighted warehouse of a mu- 
seum. Next on the south 
looms Naxos, largest and 
loftiest of the Cyclades, 
still fragrant with the fame 
of Dionysos and Ariadne, and 
rejoicing in a tropic profu- 
sion of fruits and a vintage 
to keep the wine-god’s 
memory green—though it 
must be owned the modern 
world knows the island better 
for its whetstones than its 
wines. And, alongside, 
there is Paros, one mountain 
of the most resplendent 
marble in the world, the 
quarry of Melian Aphrodite 
and Olympian Hermes and 
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many another masterpiece, extant or perished, of the. ancient world. 
Thence the eye travels north to Syra with her double town, city perched 
above city, shining white and fair in the track of the westering sun; 
and recalling her one immortal story — Eumzus, kidnapped out of his 
royal cradle over there to shine in the Homeric firmament forever, divinest 
of swineherds to teach the lesson of fidelity to all generations. In 
the glow of that glory — disputed though it be by more than one critic 
who knows more than is written —Syra need hardly wince to see her com- 
merce now slipping away to Athens and her shipyards shut down or run- 
ning on half time. On the north the circuit closes with Tenos, to which 
we shall return. 

Of the outer circle, the eye just catches Ios, which claims Homer’s 
tomb; but it looks full on Siphnos opulent in the output of its gold and 
silver mines six centuries before our era, and stoutly refusing earth and 
water to the Persian—in which defiance her plucky neighbor Seriphos 
(next in our revolving view) kept her company. Seriphos has a complex 
fame: it was there the carven chest that bare Danaé and her immortal 
babe was cast ashore, and thence comes today the manganese ore — 
quarried, it may be, out of her prehistoric potentate and people whom 
Perseus petrified with a flirt of the Gorgon’s head—to make our 
Bessemer steel. 

In a yet wider circle lie Amorgos, where Simonides was born to flout 


all womankind in railing verse; and Thera with its prehistoric town M 


buried under lava floods maybe twenty centuries before Pompeii was 
built; and Melos with its own memories of Athenian mercy; and Kythnos 
and Keos hidden behind Syra; and the lonely rock of Gyaros known too 
well to many a Roman exile; and, to close the northern circuit again, 
Andros, of which we shall have a nearer view. 

This Cynthian bird’s-eye takes in just the summits of an Alpine land 
which the sea-god has reclaimed. The Cyclades are simply Greek moun- 
tain ranges prolonged and drowned. Sweep out the Aigean and you have 
a second Switzerland. 

What time the seer of Patmos was rapt away by the heavenly vision, 
even then Holy Delos was entering upon its desolation. As early as the 
first century a poet wrote of her: ‘‘ Who would have looked to see Delos 
more lonely than Tenos?’’ And today the total census of the holy isle, 
when not swollen by quarantined passengers from plague-spots in the 
East, consists of one curator of the marble wreck and two goatherds 
from Mykonos, who indeed are Delians only between hay and grass. But 
it is to Tenos you must repair if you would see the Hellenes of three 
continents foregathering now, as in olden times they flocked to Delos; 
and if you would hear Hellenic battle-ships thundering their welcome. 
The pilgrimage is made twice a year, in April and in August, and the 
little town with inns for a hundred people at most, turns itself into a 
tavern for ten thousand. The Pilgrimage church, which occupies a vast 
irregular quadrangle above the town, is itself the main hostelry; and a 
midnight visit there reveals strange scenes. Along the open cloisters, 
we pick our steps witn difficulty over hundreds of prostrate forms,— 
men, women, and children who have stretched out for the night on their 
own rude ‘‘ shake-downs.’’ Off these cloisters open lodges, all occupied 
by more favored pilgrims; a little chapel is packed with more; and even 
the landings are beset with snoring companies. It is no new scene; for 
in old times at Delos and Epidaurus the gods kept open house as does 
the Virgin here. Nay, long before the great days of Delos, this very 
spot was the gathering place of the Ionian island folk: here, in the 
midst of the sacred grove rose a stately temple of Poseidon and Amphi- 
trite, with its refectories and entertainment for all who flocked to the 
gods’ great festival. As the deity of the Dashing Wave shared the 
honors of the: isle with. the god of the Purple Grape, there could have 
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been no lack of good cheer. Nor is there now, as we find on revisiting 
the holy hostelry at midday when the pilgrim housekeeping is in full 
swing, tables are spread, and none seem so poor as to want an equal 
feast, or, in plain English, a square meal. 

But how comes it that precisely on this spot old Greece thus repeats 
herself in the new? Thereby hangs a familiar tale. Greece abounds in 
chapels and cloisters of the Virgin Revealed (Panagia Phaneromene) and 
this is the most notable of the lot. The story goes that in 1824 a nun 
dreamed of finding here an image of the Mother of God; the faithful dug 
and found it. The marvel was noised abroad, pilgrims flocked from the 
East to keep the feast of the Annunciation, and with their gifts, even 
before the war of independence was over, the great marble church was 
built. With increasing revenues were added quarters for the clergy and 
provision for pilgrims, a school and a hospital; and the entire establish- 
ment is maintained without any tax upon the community. In fact, the 
church has built and sustained the town: it has made the wharves, paved 
the streets, put in a water supply, and encouraged art by supporting 
Tenian students at Munich and other European centers. 

Perhaps the secret of this prosperity is in the healing virtue of the 
Revealed Virgin. In the dusk crypt of a chapel where the image was 
discovered, we find crowds of the faithful filling their vessels with holy 
water and earth from the favored spot. And the church proper is as 
full of votive offerings as ever was the Epidaurian temple. Here an arm, 
there a leg, again a breast, all done in silver, mementoes of the member 
healed; for the icon of miraculous discovery still works miracles, and 
not only upon and above it, but pendant from the multitudinous lamps, 
hang the thank-offerings of those who have experienced the healing 
power. 

That there is nothing new under the Hellenic sun, we are again re- 
minded when Philochorus tells us that Poseidon was worshiped here as a 
great physician. The sea-god would seem to have been a doctor of the 
order of St. Patrick, for tradition says he sent myriads of storks to 
destroy the reptiles which had given Tenos its ancient name of Ophioussa 
or the Isle of Snakes. 

The Tenian panegyris is not merely a pilgrimage of the faithful, it is a 
patriotic demonstration. Here the Greeks of the Captivity out of all the 
East come to kiss the soil of Free Greece; and Free Greece takes care to 
meet them with her best and bravest show. As Athens used to send her 
splendid theoriai to Delos, so she now sends her ironclads to Tenos — and 
sweeter than droning liturgy, ay, sweeter than the national hymn to the 
pilgrim from afar, is the music of Greek guns. Listening to that music, 
and regarding the motley pomp, yet of one blood and one faith, one won- 
ders why a new and nobler Delian League may not come into being here at 
Tenos. 

The romance of the Aigean is the romance of Venice. One feels that 
most on the Castle Hill of Naxos. One cannot forget, indeed, that some 
six centuries before our era Lygdamis was holding there the hostages of 
his brother tyrant Pisistratus, and seconding the schemes of Polycrates of 
Samos —a triple alliance of tyrants spanning the Aigean. But the visible 
monuments and even the names of many people whom we meet there 
recall rather the Duchy of Naxos or the Twelve Isles, ‘‘ the most long-lived 
Latin power in the Greek world.’’ Here for nearly four centuries 
(1207-1579 A. D.) ruled a long line of Latin dukes, nine Sanudos and 
eleven Crispis, until the Venetian power is broken and Sultan Selim names 
*"3 Jewish banker and wine-merchant, Juan Miquet, to be ‘‘ by the grace 
of God Duke of the Mgean Sea and Lord of the Twelve Isles.’’ The his- 
torian Curtius in his first essay (‘‘ Naxos: ein Vortrag,’’ Berlin, 1846) 
has drawn a charming picture of those times when the songs of the trouba- 
dours rose on the air once ringing with the odes of Sappho and Anacreon. 
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But as Naxos lies out of our present course and we are to enter Andros 
by its sunrise port and its Venetian castle gate, we may there consider 
how Venice came into these waters. Indeed, there is no spot in the 
Aigean where we can better isolate and study apart that romantic age of 
Venetian rule. .At Naxos and elsewhere Venice built upon old Hellenic 
ruins, but here at New Andros the great Hellenic ages are not present to 
dispute attention. Even Rome and Byzantium scarcely intrude. Indeed, 
it is not improbable that this eastern capital of Andros was founded long 
after Greece had turned her back on Rome and her face to the rising sun 
of the Eastern Empire. 

Now, it is not quite seven centuries since the great Doge Enrico 
Dandolo, as leader of the Fourth Crusade, steered his galley out of the 
Grand Canal at the head 
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crusading, and the city 
of Constantine was a 
better bargain than the 
Holy Sepulcher. So in 
March, 1204, we see the 
doge and his Frank ally 
at the Golden Horn cast- 
ing lots on the estate of 
the Byzantine empire. 
By that drawing the 
Bride of the Adriatic 
annexes the Aigean. It 
was a brave haul, and 
Venice proceeded to 
occupy in her own way. 
War was an extravagant 
business and free-boot- 
ing was cheap. Where 
old sea-king Minos had 
swept out the corsairs 
millenniums before, the 
Venetian crusader set 
up a pirate nobility. The 
senate proclaimed that [=== 5 3 ey 5 
any Venetian or ally who 
had a will and a way to seize upon island or mainland within the Greek gean 
should have and hold the same in hereditary fee with sovereign rights. 
‘* Thus,’? remarks Curtius, ‘‘ Hellas was auctioned off in the doge’s 
palace just as under the Stuarts the New World was parceled out among 
English lords. The young nobles banded together, enlisted mercenaries, 
fitted out galleys for bold adventure, and soon Lombard and Venetian 
grandees with squadron after squadron put out from their lagoons to win 
princely crowns in the Aigean.’’? Among them came the doge’s nephew, 
Marino Dandolo, with his mailed knights steering straight for Andros, 
which he mastered (1207) and ruled until his death in 1233. The story 
of the conquest may be read in the archives of Venice, and that of Ma- 
rino’s family who ruled the isle for some two hundred and eighty years 
before it was yoked up with Paros under the Sanudos and Sommaripas for 
two centuries longer. That long roll of Andrian dukes from 1207 to 
1699 is not in order here, but how many a brave romance it suggests! 
Out at this very castle gate doubtless passed Luigi Cornari’s daughter 
to her wedding with Marino Falieri just four centuries ago; and but the 
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other day at Naxos I was hobnobbing with the last of the lordly Som- 
maripas — a rusty notary whose marble dwelling stands on the citadel 
where Lygdamis and Sanudo reigned. 

It is common to characterize the Venetian rule in Greece as an unrelieved 
affliction. I think there may be something to say on the other side. If 
Venice ate up Greece, she was so far assimilated by the diet as to be 
fitted for royal compensations. Not long before Dandolo raised the stand- 
ard of St. Mark here, the rosy finger of a new dawn for Greek letters had 
faintly flushed the east. The tongue that had never been quite hushed 
began to sing again with some far-off echo of its ancient sweetness, and 
the Latin conquerors found Greek worth learning for more reasons than 
one. It was doubtless due to three centuries of such Hellenizing that 
Aldus could gather at Venice an army of Greek scholars and compositors 
to carry through his great task of rescuing the still extant literature of 
old Greece from further peril; and we know that Andros contributed at 
least one librarian of the Vatican to help on that work. Venice held on 
to Andros more than a hundred years after the Turk had intrenched 
himself on the Athenian Acropolis, possibly doing somewhat to keep 
letters alive here at a time when Athens seems to have been lost from 
the world’s map if not from its memory; but we cannot close the account 
between Venetian and Greek without adding one lurid debit. It was in 
the last desperate struggle to recover her empire of the Aigean that 
Venice, the savior of Greek literature, wrecked the one matchless monu- 
ment of Greek art. It was Morosini, bearing a name we meet among the lords 
of Andros in the fifteenth century, who in 1687 blew up the Parthenon. 

You have but to cross the island ridge — no easy task even with a sure- 
footed mule under you— and you are in prehistoric and Hellenic Andros. 
There, swung up far below you and yet a thousand feet above the water’s 
edge, is a strong-walled acropolis which Themistocles and Alcibiades 
stormed at in vain, and which King Attalos mastered only by treason 
within the gates; and on the rugged slopes below, now occupied by a 
paltry fishing hamlet, you shall see the ruins of the ancient city — its 
temple and town hall with their fascinating marble archives still littering 
the ground, and the very spot where the Andrian Hermes was dug up by a 
peasant in his own garden sixty years ago. A few miles north of this 
old Andros (now known as Palzopolis), is another fishing hamlet, Batsi, 
once my summer residence, where I would fain give the reader a glimpse 
of the actual life of a Greek island today. 

When after Salamis Themistocles bore down upon Andros with his fleet 
and demanded untold indemnity for her weakness in giving earth and 
water to the Mede, adding that he had brought with him two mighty 
Athenian gods (namely, Persuasion and Necessity) to enforce the claim, 
the poor Andrians referred him to their own mightier gods, Poverty and 
Helplessness, who proved indeed too much for even him, and sent him 
packing empty-handed. On the spot the parable speaks for itself; and 
the marvel is that from this naked island rock, twenty-one by eight miles 
in area, twenty-five thousand souls should wring not only a living but com- 
fort and independence. Yet suchis the fact. To begin with they are 
well housed, though there is neither forest nor saw-mill on the island. For 
the island itself is a great lumber yard—of slate. To get foundations 
you simply quarry out a section of rock-slope till your horizontal and 
perpendicular meet, and you have a fine rock-shelf with floor and back 
wall that will never need repairing. In fact, you may sometimes econo- 
mize your end walls out of nature in the same way. Then you lay up 
your remaining walls —it may be out of your quarry chips — two or three 
feet thick and well joined. Putting on the roof is a more complicated 
process: beams of cypress are laid across from wall to wall, on these 
transversely a close bed of reeds covered in turn by another matting of 
rushes, and then over all is spread the clayey earth which is wetted down 
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and trampled and rolled smooth. This is the very roof in fashion at 
Mycenz 1500 B. C. or thereabouts, and at Troy five hundred years earlier 
still, as it continues the invariable style in the Troad to this day. The 
material inspires the artist — Paros had her marble to awake the genius 
of her Skopas; and Andrian slate has exercised a school of masons who 
are in great request at Athens and Constantinople as well as at home. 

It is easier to build a house than to build a farm in Andros, but An- 
drian industry has achieved this latter task. It has through patient ages 
turned the bleak mountains into smiling gardens. Terracing and irriga- 
tion have worked wonders. God gives the rock and the rigorous winters 
and sweeping summer winds. Where a tliousand shiftless souls would 
starve, twenty thousand and more by toil and thrift have enough and to 
spare. Nature’s capital, the rock, is richer than it looks. In other 
parts of Greece the limestone drinks up the rain and leaves the land 
thirsty ; the slate sucks it in like a sponge, but only to pour it out again 
in multitudinous mountain springs which are the life of the land. The 
chalk burns up vegetation, the slate weathers into fruitful soil. So the 
Andrian rocks pay their tribute of earth and water, and the Andrian hus- 
bandman lays up his terrace and leads his little aqueduct to water it. 
When he has got his footing, so to speak, in one little shelf of soil or a 
dozen of them, he plants his olive, fig, and vine, his bit of barley or 
wheat, his patch of onions, potatoes, and beans. Against the north wind 
he sets his brake of cypress trees with intertwining vines or of tall reeds 
in triple ranks. He keeps half a dozen goats and sheep for wool,. milk, 
and cheese; a family pig (untaxed); a donkey for transportation (I have 
yet to see a cart or carriage on the island); possibly a cow or two of the 
best stock in the Aigean. In due season you shall see him winnowing his 
barley on his hill-top threshing floor, and the Andrian girls treading the 
wine press with blushing feet or gathered to the unique Andrian festival 
of the Fig-Stringing. There is, too, the hill-top monastery where you may 
quench your thirst at the hidden spring that used to flow wine instead of 
water on Dionysos’s holiday; and the Round Tower which may have 
looked down on Agamemnon when he put in at Gavrion harbor on his way 
home from Troy. And within a stone’s throw of that tower, you may see 
a peasant wife knitting silk stockings for her peasant husband, while 
silken fishing nets drape the rude walls —- all her own handiwork from the 
rearing of the cocoon through all the stages to these finished products. 
Forty years ago Andros was a great silk producer, but the blight fell upon 
that beautiful industry, and it continues now only in domestic hands. In- 
stead the lemon has become the chief staple, and on the south and east of 
the island every glen and slope is beautiful with its tender green and gold. 

Andrian life today has all the simplicity of the antique; and one who 
would escape the modern world could hardly do so more completely than 
with the brethren of Hagia Moné or with my friend Demetrius Zaraphon- 
ides and his American wife on their twelve-story farm at Katakoilo. 

But it is time to be getting out of Gavrion harbor, and our next port is 
Eubcean Karystos. There we may leave the poor village on the shore and 
climb up through glens that are a dream of beauty to one of the finest 
Frankish fortresses in Greece — although Boniface of Aragon sold it to 
Venice in 1365 for a bagatelle of six thousand ducats. High above the 
medieval castle rises Mt. Oché, traditional scene of Zeus and Hera’s 
nuptials, on which there remains still under roof a stone building long 
supposed to be Hera’s temple and the oldest sanctuary in the Greek 
world, but now taken by the learned for an ancient signal station. 
Eubcea scarcely belongs to the island realm, so narrow is the strait that 
severs it from the Main; but one of its great cities, Eretria, we have in 
a manner annexed. There the American spade has laid bare one of the 
most interesting of old Greek theaters — to say nothing of other remains 
of the stronghold which the Persian mastered on his way to Marathon. 
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Last of the Cyclades in our course lies Keos, with her fair town pitched 
upon the mountain top in full view. It occupies the site of ancient Iulis 
where Simonides was born to be the trumpet voice of Greek freedom, and 
his nephew Bacchylides no less sweet and true a singer than any of the 
nine, as we know now that Egypt has given us back his songs. For the 
archzologist scarcely less interest attaches to the ruins of Karthaia where 
Simonides had his choristry and where Brondsted the Dane made his 
brilliant excavations ninety years ago. 

We have yet to look on Helen’s Isle, where the fair runaway paused to 
keep her guilty honeymoon with Paris; to sail under ‘‘ Sunium’s marbled 
steep,’’ where within two years (thanks to Staes’s spade) Athene has been 
ousted and Poseidon restored to his own as rightful lord of the foreland 
fane; to catch a glimpse of Athene’s own temple, once usurped by Pan- 
hellenian Zeus, on the piney heights of Aigina; to peruse the shores of 
Salamis; and then our anchor drops in Pireus harbor and our Augean 


cruise is done. 


1. What little island is the ideal center of the Grecian Archipelago? 2. As one leaves the 
Hellespont what three islands connect that region with the shore of Thrace? For what is 
each famous? 3. What connection had Agamemnon with Lemnos? What had Hephestus? 
4, What incidents of the Peloponnesian war centered at Lesbos? What poets have also given 
fame to the island? 5. What connection has Chios with Homer? What Italian merchants 
had possession of this island and when? What events of the Greek war for independence 
took place here? 6. What present political position does Samos hold? What event is con- 
nected -with the neighboring promontory of Mycale? What did Herodotus say of the island 
in his day? How has his story proved true? 7. Who was Icarus for whom the island was 
named? What places on Patmos are still associated with St. John? 8. What twin deities 
were born on Delos? What fame had the sanctuary of Delos? Describe the growth of the 
temple. What is the character of the view from Mt. Cynthus? 9. What connection has 
Mykonos with Delos? What associations are connected with Naxos, Paros, and Syra? How 
is the modern commerce of Seriphos connected with the mythology of the island? 10. 
What is the relation of the group of islands called Cyclades to the mainland? 11. Describe 
the present-day pilgrimages to Tenos. How has the church influenced the town? What 
patriotic aspect has this celebration? 12. What was the duchy of Naxos? How did the 
gean islands come into the hands of Venice? How did Venice help to bring in the revival 
of learning? What famous Greek building was destroyed by a Venetian bomb? 13. 
Describe present-day life in Andros. What island was the home of Simonides and of his 
nephew Bacchylides? 


1. What places claim to be the birthplace of Homer? 2. What was the city of 
Dedalas? 3. Who was Eumzus? 4. What is an icon? 5. Where in Homer does the 
debate at Lesbos between Nestor and Menelaus occur? 6. What allusion to Samothrace 
occurs in the New Testument? 


The most valuable book is Tozer’s Islands of the Ajgean (1890), but it does not touch 
Andros, Keos, or Melos. Bent’s The Cyclades: or, Life Among the Insular Greeks (1885), 
is rich in folk-lore. Of older books Tournefort’s Voyage in the Levant gives quaint and 
charming pictures of the islands at the opening of the eighteenth century; and Clarke’s 
Travels in Greece, etc. (Vols. III. and IV.) affords glimpses of some of the islands a century 
ago. For Delos, Jebb in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. I., 7-62, is excellent; as 
is the chapter in Diehl’s xcursionsin Greece. For Keos: Manatt’s ‘‘ Bacchylides and his 
Native Isle’’ in The Atlantic Monthly for March, 1898; and his article on the same poet 
in the Review of Reviews for April, 1898. 




















CRITICAL STUDIES IN FRENCH LITERATURE.* 
Vil. ALEXANDRE DUMAS AND ‘‘ THE THREE MUSKETEERS.”’’ 
BY BENJAMIN W. WELLS. 

(Formerly Professor of Modern Languages in the University of the South.) 


RE is not a spot on this earth,’’ said the rather cool-blooded 
T critic Nisard, ‘‘ where Dumas’s gifts as a story-teller have not 
[I] excited admiration for his inexhaustible fund of diverting inven- 





tions, his sparkling and characteristically French dialogue, his 

facile, natural flow of words, even his very defects which, to be 
sure, one hardly has time to notice, so completely does he carry you away 
at his own sweet will.’’ But perhaps it is something more to arouse the 
enthusiasm of one’s fellow novelists than of the critics. Let us listen 
then to Thackeray, who writes playfully to his rival in popular favor: ‘‘ It 
made me quite happy when, having read eight volumes of ‘The Three 
Musketeers,’ I saw Mr. Roland bring me ten more under the title 
‘Twenty Years After.’ May you make Athos, Porthos, and Aramis live 
an hundred years, and treat us to twelve volumes more of their adven 
tures.’’? And if we wish still further testimony to the merit of this story 
that the world has instinctively chosen as typical of its author and of the 
historical romance in its apotheosis, let the cld man judge the young. 
Broken down in health, a dependent on the care of his son, Dumas was 
found two years before his death reading ‘‘ The Three Musketeers ’’ again. 
‘* It is good,’’ said the aged romancer, with feeling, to the author of 
‘* The Prodigal Father,’’ ‘* ‘ Monte Cristo’ is not up to ‘ The Musketeers.’ ’”’ 
And he was quite right. If we want to know what the French romantic 
school means in fiction, we cannot do better than concentrate our 
attention on this novel. All of Dumas is here. We shall not advance a 
step in the comprehension of his genius, though, indeed, we may add 
greatly to our enjoyment, if to this story we add the whole series of the 
Chronicles of France to which it belongs, or even if we supplement these 
well-nigh hundred volumes by the other two hundred that the catalogue 
of his alleged works contains. 

A book like this to be thoroughly understood must be studied not alone 
in itself but in its environment. We must ask ourselves not only what it 
is that we enjoy, what ‘its qualities are, and its defects; but we must ask 
how they came to be, why it was that that generation produced novels of 
this kind, for this is only the best among many that have not since had 
their like. And then we must ask ourselves what it was in the man as 
well as in the time that gave him this unique place, even in his own 
generation. It might be more logical to proceed from the book to the 
environment, and from that to the author, but it is more perspicuous, 
and, on the whole, more helpful to reverse the order, and to consider 
first the man, then the public for which he wrote, and finally the work 
itself; for we shall hardly understand how completely he succeeded till 
we know something of his readers, nor shall we quite understand why he 
could so wholly satisfy them till we know something of the man himself. 

It might have been hard to find in all France a man with such an 
ancestry. He was the son of a gallant general who had served Napoleon 


*No. 1, ‘‘ The Song of Roland,’’ appeared in the October CHAUTAUQUAN; No. 2, ‘* Mon- 
taigne and Essay Writing in France,’’ in the November CHAUTAUQUAN; No. 3, ‘‘ Tartuffe: 
a Typical Comedy of Moliére,’’ in the December CHAUTAUQUAN ; No. 4, ‘‘ Lyrists and Lyrics 
of Old France,’’ in the January CHAUTAUQUAN; No. 5, ‘‘ Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three,’’ in 
the February CHAUTAUQUAN; No. 6, ‘‘ The Short Story in France,’’ in the March Cuau- 
TAUQUAN. 

[Review questions on this ‘‘ Critical Study’’ appear at the bottom of page 80.] 
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with distinction in Egypt and the Tyrol, but had fallen into disfavor and 
died in neglect when the future novelist was four years old. The general’s 
father was the Marquis de la Pailleterie. Whether his mother was the 
marchioness is not altogether clear. Certain it is that Dumas was the 
name of a full-blooded negress of San Domingo, whom the marquis is said 
to have married in 1760, and it was in San Domingo that General Dumas 
lived until about 1780 when we find him estranged from the marquis, 
who persisted in a foolish marriage with a woman from the servants’ hall, 
so that his son in disgust enlisted in the Queen’s Guards under his 
mother’s name. He was a man of remarkable courage, impetuosity, and 
physical strength. He imitated the marital vagaries of his parent by 
marrying an innkeeper’s daughter at Villers-Cotterets, and it was in the 
first five years of restless inaction after his retirement from the service 
that his son Alexandre was born to an inheritance of his negress grand- 
mother’s appearance and nature, and of the aristocratic spirit of his 
marquis grandfather. Few things in literature are more curious than 
the working of this contrasted combination in his novels. 

But to heredity we have to add the influence of infant environment. 
His birth is in the year of the Peace of Amiens; he is thirteen at Water- 
loo; his first impressions are of his soldierly father; wars and rumors of 
wars fill his childhood. Then the disaster of Leipsic brings the Cossack 
invaders to his home. And then over this restless nature the Restoration 
comes with its piping time of peace against which the whole romantic 
generation chafes, and in which it gasps for air. His parents now had 
the happy inspiration to educate him for the church, that being the career 
then most open to ambition, as one sees so clearly in Stendhal’s ‘‘ Char- 
treuse of Palma,’’ but it needed no prophet to see that nothing would 
come of this. His ebullient energy needed only the suggestion of a vent. 
That came to him from seeing ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ In 1823 he set about writing 
a play, and would not rest till he had found his way to Paris. 

For the moment he found a livelihood in the household of the future 
king, Louis Philippe, and with an instinct, wiser often than all the reason 
of the critics, he saw that the drama offered the best opportunity to 
impress his originality upon the public. All the romantic sap was stirring 
in him. He needed no teacher or model. To him Hugo’s preface to 
**Cromwell’’ was already ancient history, and he rang the tocsin of 
dramatic revolt from classical tradition before even the first skirmish of 
the ‘‘ Battle of Hernani.’’ Before the Revolution of 1830 he might have 
been wealthy, but he was as gioriously careless of money as were his 
musketeers, and seldom waited to win before he spent. The theater was 
not a wide enough stage for him. The Revolution afforded him occasion 
for a frolicsome run in the politicai field. He tells of adventures in those 
bustling days of July as incredible as those of his D’Artagnan,— how, 
like Daudet’s Tartarin born before his time, he made a desperate march 
on Soissons, where he had once been a notary’s clerk, and captured, 
with unaided but resistless courage, a powder magazine. And there really 
seems to be some grain of truth in the story, for when political calm 
came again he had somehow earned the distrust and forfeited the favor 
of Louis Philippe, and presently found fiction a more favorable field for 
his work than the drama, because it was less under the control of the 
political police. So with ‘‘ Isabelle of Bavaria’’ he began that remark- 
able series of the Chronicles of France, historical novels, extending to 
some hundred volumes, of which ‘‘ The Three Musketeers ’’ is the chief. 
It may not be without interest to give the titles of them in their histor- 
ical order. First ‘‘ The Bastard of Mauléon,’’ then ‘‘ Duguesclin,’’ then 
**Tsabelle of Bavaria,’’ telling of the years that precede the coming of 
the Maid of Orleans and degrade the French crown till it owes its very 
survival to a shepherd girl; next ‘‘ Queen Margot ’’ and the St. Barthol- 
omew Massacre; then ‘‘ The Lady of Monsoreau;’’ after which ‘‘ The 
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Forty-Five’’ brings us to.the Bourbons. Then come our ‘‘ Three Mus- 
keteers,’’ whose story is continued for us in ‘‘ Twenty Years After’’ and 
‘‘The Viscount of Bragelonne.’’ ‘‘ The Chevalier of Harmental’’ tells 
of the last days of Louis XIV., ‘‘A Daughter of the Regent ’’ dates 
itself, ‘‘ Joseph Balsamo ’’ follows, and ‘‘ The Queen’s Necklace’’ brings 
us to Marie Antoinette. ‘‘ Ange Pitou’’ and ‘‘ The Countess of Charny ’’ 
carry us onward to the Revolution, to varied aspects of which Dumas 
gives four novels—‘‘ A Chevalier of the Maison-Rouge,’’ ‘‘ The Whites 
and the Blues,’’ ‘*‘ The Companions of Jehu,’’ and ‘‘ The Red Rose.’’ 

But because Dumas wrote novels of the chief characters and events in 
French history, it must not be supposed that he based his stories on careful 
study of anything. They are-all built, as is ‘‘ The Three Musketeers,’’ 
on hasty impressions of memoirs, decked out by an exuberant imagination 
into a sort of comedy of history, that lets fancy play around the evidences 
of the past and, in Dumas’s own words, ‘‘ exalts history to the height of 
fiction.’”” None of this work shows grasp of character or psychologic 
insight; here again ‘‘ The Three Musketeers ’’ is wholly typical; but they 
almost all show what ‘‘ The Three Musketeers’? shows supremely, pro- 
digious imagination, wonderful dramatic instinct. He fuses and recasts 
his material, and links together just as the old minstrels used to do, 
chaplets of episodes by turns frolicsome, wild, extravagant, breathless, 
impetuous, all on the slenderest thread of narrative plot. 

In all these novels the women are subordinated to the men. Milady 
in ‘‘ The Three Musketeers,’’ his best female character, is so because she 
is most virile. But he subordinates character, even in his heroes, to plot, 
and he subordinates plot to action. We can see him skimming the 
surface of history like a light-hearted boy. He has no judgment nor 
discernment for historic fact, but he has unerring judgment and discern- 
ment for what is effective. He never fails to absorb the reader, and to 
excite an intense curiosity. He seizes the telling incident, and spins 
around it the silken thread of his fancy witha gaiety of style. 

As Dumas became popular, demand for his work came from every side, 
and, indeed, there seems to have been in the early forties a demand for 
novels in France more general and more imperative than that country 
had known. Every daily paper had its slice of fiction ‘‘ under the line’’ 
on the first page, the feuilleton. In this way Dumas began the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ Monte Cristo’’ in 1841, and before this was finished, in 1845, 
he had entered into contracts simultaneously with six newspapers to 
furnish more ‘‘ copy ’’ than it was physically possible for him to produce. 
Men said he kept a novel factory, that he bought the work of unknown 
authors or translators, and it does appear that he was willing to buy 
ideas or even whole novels and plays which he would rewrite, infusing 
his own spirit into them. Later on he became even less scrupulous. But 
it is certain that none of those who claimed to share his honor as well 
as his profits ever produced anything like his work. And he was a man 
almost as industrious as he was fertile. He lived, says the romantic 
critic Jules Janin, ‘‘ without a moment’s rest. Even while traveling he 
wrote, composed, planned. He was a slave of story-telling. His youth, 
his whole life, passed in obeying this taskmaster, the ogre that swallowed 
up his genius.”” There seems to have been no period of his life when he 
could not produce with astonishing rapidity, and if he employed assist- 
ants, he got far more out of them than they ever got out of themselves, 
‘* Gentlemen,’’ he once said good-humoredly to his detractors, ‘‘ the doors 
are open for you. The columns are ready. Write us a ‘ Three Mus- 
keteers,’ a ‘ Monte Cristo.’ Don’t wait till I’m dead to do it. With all 
the books I have to write, give me the relaxation of reading yours.”’ 

It is certain, however, that Dumas overestimated his power with a 
vanity that was perhaps an inheritance from his negro grandmother. 
The years 1843 to 1846 witnessed the crown of his achievement in 
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‘* Monte Cristo,’’ ‘‘The Three Musketeers,’’ ‘‘ Twenty Years After,’’ 
and ‘‘ Queen Margot.’’ He never approached the feeblest of these. 

One effect of this mode of journalistic publication is immediately appar- 
ent to every reader of Dumas’s novels who realizes that the work was 
produced day by day, often with the copy-boy at the writer’s elbow. The 
value of such journalistic work depends on the independent interest that 
each fragment possesses. The artistic effect of the whole would in any 
case suffer from the accentuation of the parts. The attention of the 
reader is inevitably concentrated on details. The architectural effect of 
mass is lost upon him. The author becomes a raconteur, a sort of 
Scheherezade aiming at immediate effects, content that the impression of 
today shall be effaced by the impression ef tomorrow. So such novels 
might continue to any length, and in fact France in the forties was, in 
the words of one of her critics, ‘‘ overwhelmed by some five or six huge 
compositions that embraced in their somber framework heaven and hell 
with all the most deadly passions of the human race.’’ These were the 
days of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Devil,’’ of ‘‘ The Mysteries of Paris,’’ ‘‘ The 
Mysteries of London,’’ and ‘‘ The Wandering Jew.’’ The taste of the 
time was for novels in daily morsels in which characters reappeared every 
morning, so regularly and so long, that men came, as Gautier says, to 
regard them as part of daily life. ‘‘ I often used to hear men say,’’ he 
tells us, ‘‘‘ Monte Cristo has done this or that. I think he was right’ 
or possibly wrong, just as one would blame the acts of one alive.’’ 

From this point of view Dumas is not so much an artist as an enter- 
tainer; not so much a quality as a quantity, or, as he said of himself, 
** only a vulgarizer.’’ But for this very reason he contributed more than 
any other to give French fiction a cosmopolitan audience in the great 
middle class. He extended its domain greatly and permanently, being 
indeed the raost catholic-spirited novelist of his time in interest and in 
sympathy, and the greatest story-teller in all the western world. 

Let us say a word of Dumas’s life after ‘‘ The Three Musketeers,”’ 
before we pass to consider that novel itself. For atime he was possessor 
of a princely income, but he spent this and more with a phenomenal 
thriftlessness, for he had a sort of barbaric generosity, that made him 
a millionaire to a host of parasites, while to himself he was a beggar. 
He entered on contracts with thoughtless levity, became involved in law- 
suits as costly as they were dishonorable, built a palace that cost half a 
million francs in 1847, sold it for debt in 1851, and from that year till 
his death became a pathetic wanderer, evading the sheriff and looking 
for ‘‘ copy’’ in Belgium, England, Russia, the Caucasus, and Italy, till 
in 1866 he fell into the precarious poverty of senility, and was saved 
from a sordid end only by the persistent solicitude of his son, who had taken 
him rather as a warning than an example. He died at Dieppe on the day 
of the Prussian occupation of that town, December 5, 1870. After peace 
had come again he was solemnly interred at Villers-Cotterets. 

Consider now ‘‘ The Three Musketeers,’’ that ‘‘ Iliad of the feuilleton.’’ 
It is based, with no pretense of disguise, on the ‘‘ Memoirs of D’ Arta- 
gnan’’ by Coutils de Sandras, who was almost contemporary with the 
story he pretended to record with realistic detail. These ‘‘ Memoirs ’’ 
furnished the main outline of ‘‘ The Three Musketeers,’’ and behind the 
hero of both is still to be discerned the historical Charles de Batz Castel- 
mare d’Artagnan, who was killed at the siege of Maestricht in 1673. 
Sandras, too, had been a pioneer in the kind of fiction that Dumas was 
to write. He first transferred the scene of romance frankly from fairy- 
land to France. He first made rapid action take the place of tedious 
talk about action, and he made men speak in brisk dialogue, not in the 


' elaborate and fantastic language of Scudéry. Altogether in the history 


of fiction his book is by no means negligible, though it would surely be 
neglected were it not for ‘‘The Three Musketeers.’’ Here, as in the 
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‘* Memoirs,’’ D’Artagnan serves as a connecting thread, though he is no 
more the center of action than Achilles is in the ‘‘Iliad.’? The real 
center is the triple-linked devotion of Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, that 
magnificent trio, who go through the world rescuing, punishing, duelling, 
fighting, wounding, and wounded, but never losing their ebullient spirits 
or their gasconading gallantry. We do not mind whence Dumas took his 
facts and his fancies. He may steal from Sandras, he may even take his 
very best scene, Milady tempting Felton, from his own drama ‘‘ The Tower 
of Nesle,’’ — we only say that it was well worth the repetition, and wish 
there were more such plagiarists. Indeed, one has no heart for criticism 
at all in the rush and excitement of this phantasmagoria of history. We 
do not ask even that it shall be probable. We cease to expect when 
Athos faints from loss of blood that he will be in bed the next day; we 
are quite prepared to find him fighting a duel, or even sustaining an 
unequal combat with the emissaries of the cardinal. Our moral sense, 
too, reverts to its babyhood. We have not the heart to think ill of one 
who steals the writ of his own execution and applies it in his own behalf, 
if only Milady’s death can give us a romantic thrill or shiver. We are 
willing to put all our historical criticism on the top shelf and believe for 
the moment that Richelieu lays siege to La Rochelle because the fair 
Queen Anne has turned her smiles from him to the Duke of Buckingham. 
We should be even a little disappointed if these musketeers behaved like 
men of ordinary clay, or endured only possible wounds and hardships. 
We glory, with the author, in such wanton feats of daring as the lunch 
in the bastion and the napkin turned into a flag of glorious defiance. 
We delight to be hurried from one hairbreadth escape to another, sharing 
the enthusiasm of this gasconading spirit, with its chivalrous fellowship, 
its bold tricks, its jolly pranks, its bubbling humor, all set off against the 
hardly less grotesque and comically sinister background of Milady’s 
satanic inspirations and diabolical plots, till we rejoice at the healthy 
thoroughness by which she is done to death at last by the great Three. 
The morality of the story may something smack to a captious critic, and 
yet at the core it is sane, hale, and hearty. There are pages here that 
are not for the ingenuous. It is barely possible that some might be 
harmed by them. But asarule even children glide lightly over what 
they do not understand, and these blemishes fall as readily from the 
kernel of the story, as the husk from the grain. The world isa safe 
judge, and here for two full generations now the world has pronounced 
its judgment. There may be touches of a finer nobility in ‘‘ Twenty 
Years After,’’ there is a vein of pathos in the sequel to that sequel 
‘‘The Viscount of Bragelonne’’ where the dying D’Artagnan says ‘‘ au 
reveir ’’ to those more kindred souls Athos and Porthos, but ‘‘ good-bye 
forever’’ to Aramis, a spirit more antithetically mixed; there are one 
or two scenes of more sustained power in ‘‘ Monte Cristo’’; but as a 
whole none of these can touch ‘‘ The Three Musketeers ’’ which the boy 
reads with eager interest, and the old man with a mellow savoring of its 
delight, while even the jaded critic and novel reader comes back to it and 
bathes in it as in a spring of perpetual youth. ‘‘ Childish,’’ you say. 
Possibly; childlike surely. Yet ‘‘ he who of such delights can judge 
and spare to interpose them oft is not unwise.’ 

But if the critic turn from the book itself to consider its effects on 
the development of fiction, he will be constrained to admit that it, with 
its fellows, blighted the historical novel as a work of art by the very 
qualities that gave it popularity. Under the inspiration of Walter 
Scott historical fiction in France had been conscientiously wrought by 
Vigny, delicately chiseled by Mérimée, grandly elaborated by Hugo, but 
this genre cannot bear vulgarization. Dumas’s success evoked a swarm 
of imitators, and when they had passed to the back shelves of the provin- 
cial libraries the historical novel in France was dead. 
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THE INNER LIFE OF ASCHYLUS.* 


A Oh sy HAROLD N. FOWLER. WW 
(Professor of Greek, College for Women, Western Reserve University, Cleveland.) 


JESCHYLUS, the son of Euphorion, was born at Eleusis, near 
Athens, about 525 B. C., the son of a noble family. The deme 
of Eleusis was the home of the Eleusinian mysteries, the deme in 
which more than anywhere else in Attica religious ceremonies 
would naturally attract the attention of the citizens and occupy 

their minds. Everywhere in Greece, to be sure, religious observances 
formed a part of the daily life of every state and every individual, for no 
undertaking was begun or even planned without consulting an oracle, or 
at least performing a sacrifice or pouring a libation, but the ceremonies 
connected with the Eleusinian mysteries were distinct from those of 
ordinary worship, and were inspired by thoughts and sentiments of a 
different kind. 

In the centuries that had passed since the Homeric times the Greeks 
had advanced in civilization and culture. With this advance some change 
and progress in religious ideas was naturally connected, and something 
of this progress must be understood before we can understand the condi- 
tions of religious thought under which Auschylus was educated. In the 
Homeric poems we find the gods portrayed as human beings with enlarged 
powers, but human in all their passions, caprices, and frailties. These 
gods do not always agree one with another, and their treatment of human 
beings is the result of personal considerations, not of any general laws 
or principles. There is, to be sure, the restraining power of Zeus, who 
is stronger than the other gods, but Zeus is himself subject to the same 
passions and caprices as the rest. Themis, or abstract right, and Fate, 
or destiny, were not unknown to the Homeric age, but they were 
relegated to the background of religious consciousness, or rather they 
had not yet come forward as clear or important ideas. The gods were 
worshiped, but there was no logical or rational scheme of the universe 
in which the gods played a ruling part, nor was there any general rule 
of human conduct which the gods enforced by rewards and punishments, 
either in this world or the next. As regards the next world, the 
Homeric conceptions were peculiarly vague, involving hardly a hint of 
future requital for good or bad conduct in this life. 

Such crude and imperfect beliefs could not continue to satisfy the 
Greeks as they advanced in civilization, but must themselves be changed, 
revised, and improved as time went on. The Hesiodic poets did much to 
systematize mythology and to give it a consistent form, which was accepted 
in its main features throughout Greece. Then, too,.as men felt more 
strongly than in former times the burden of the sense of sin and the fear 
of an offended deity, rites of purification were introduced, partly through 
the influence of the Delphic oracle, which tended to strengthen the feel- 
ings to which they owed their origin and to impress upon all the need of 
refraining from wrong-doing, and of appeasing the gods when wrong had 
been done. These changes had taken place in the public religion, and at 
the same time there seems to have been, in connection with the worship 
of deceased ancestors, an increase in the strength of the belief in the 
future life. But the gods still retained their former character, and there 
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was still little in the religion of the ordinary man to raise him above the 
level of the Homeric age. ' 

But in the sixth century a different movement is seen in the religious life 
of the Greeks. Pythagoras developed his philosophy and his half mystical 
religious doctrines, the Orphic sect multiplied its votaries, and at Eleusis 
the mysteries of Demeter and Persephone, with solemn rites unknown to 
earlier days, gave a new direction to the religious thought of Athens. 
How far the rites of the Orphic and the Pythagorean sects agreed with 
those of Eleusis, how far their doctrines were accepted or rejected by 
the Eleusinian priesthood, or what the ceremonies at Eleusis were, we 
need not discuss. About these matters there are many theories, but 
little certain knowledge. We do know, however, that those who were 
initiated took part in ceremonies from which the uninitiated were 
excluded, and that they believed themselves to be made more holy by 
initiation and participation in the sacred, mysterious rites. It is true 
that the Greater Mysteries, which alone were celebrated at Eleusis, took 
place only once in four years, but the influence they exerted was undeni- 
ably great in all Attica, and must have been intensified at Eleusis itself. 

But aside from the fact that he was born at Eleusis, where the 
Eleusinian mysteries had their seat, Aéschylus had ample reason for 
religious seriousness. He lived in stirring times. In his boyhood fell 
the assassination of Hipparchus, and the expulsion from Athens of Hip- 
pias, which restored the government of the state to the citizens, and 
was the second beginning of Athenian democracy. In his early manhood 
came the revolt of Ionia from the Persian dominion, which brought down 
upon Greece the anger of the great king on account of the part taken by 
Athenians and Eretrians in the burning of Sardis. The first attempt of 
the Persians to wreak their vengeance upon the Greeks was frustrated 
by the elements, and the expedition accomplished nothing. The second 
attempt was, however, far-reaching in its results, though not in the way 
intended by the Persians, for this expedition ended with the battle of 
Marathon. This may well be regarded as the most important battle in 
the history of the world. Without it, Thermopyle and Salamis would 
have been impossible, the freedom of Greece would have been destroyed, 
the Macedonian empire would never have come into being, and Rome, not 
finding a superior civilization before which her victorious eagles must 
bow down, could have developed little but brute force and material 
luxury. The victors in this battle were a little band of ten thousand 
Athenians, aided by one thousand Platzans. The Lacedemonians, who 
claimed for themselves the leadership of Hellas, and the Argives, with all 
their pride in the mythical glory of Agamemnon, remained aloof from 
this struggle, while Thebes. succumbed ingloriously to her fear of the 
invader. Athens alone,—a city of no great military renown, a city 
moreover in which a faction favored submission to the overwhelming force 
of the East,— Athens alone stemmed the tide of invasion and turned its 
billows in broken masses back to their source in the Orient. No wonder 
the Athenians were proud of their victory. No wonder that ‘‘ Marathon 
became a magic word,’’ or that A%schylus is said to have mentioned in 
the epitaph he wrote for himself that he had fought at Marathon. 

For ten years after their defeat at Marathon the Persians gathered 
their vast resources for another invasion of Greece. Their wonderful 
bridges spanned the Hellespont, and their innumerable hosts swept along 
the shores of Thrace, carried with them the powers of Macedonia and 
Thessaly, overwhelmed the heroic rampart of martyrs at Thermopylae, 
spread like a destroying flood over all central Greece, only to fall back in 
shattered retreating masses from the stern, fierce rocks of Salamis. 
Athens, though destroyed by the invaders, had for a second time saved 
Greece. 

Platzea saw the last attempt of the Persians to overcome the free cities 
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of Hellas. This was but one year after the battle of Salamis. The best 
part of the army of Xerxes wintered in Thessaly, overran central Greece, 
burned what little there was to burn at Athens after the destruction of 
the previous year, and finally, meeting the united forces of the Greeks, 
was utterly routed and almost annihilated. In this battle Athens had 
borne herself nobly, and in the naval contests of that and the following 
years she gained for herself the acknowledged leadership in the struggle 
to put an end to Persian aggression. 

The Persian wars had brought ruin and destruction upon Athens, but 
they raised her from the position of a secondary power in Greece to that 
of the ruler of the Mediterranean, from moderate resources to unprece- 
dented wealth,— they made it possible for her to become the home of 
arts and sciences, the teacher of Hellas and of the world. Aischylus 
lived indeed in stirring times. 

In her darkest hours of danger Athens had not despaired. She had 
trusted in her gods and in the courage of her citizens, and her trust was 
gloriously rewarded. It is not to be wondered at if her people, her 
poets, and her orators were inclined to see the hand of deity in the fates 
of men. On the other hand, the Persians had come in the fulness of 
their pride and power, with overweening confidence in their ability to blot 
out Greece, and especially Athens, from the face of the earth,—and 
behold, their wealth and their power had availed them nothing. The 
gods of Greece had ‘‘ put down the mighty from their seats, and exalted 
them of low degree.’’ 

The Athenian people believed that the storm which wrecked the Persian 
ships had been sent by Boreas in answer to their prayers, that Pan had 
made the Persians flee in terror at Marathon, that Athena had appeared 
in person and encouraged the Greeks at Salamis, and that in other 
miraculous ways the gods had shown their power. This was entirely in 
accordance with the old beliefs, but these beliefs had gained in strength 
and dignity by the grand scale upon which the power of the gods had 
been exerted for the protection of all Hellas. Thus the time of Aischylus 
was a time of religious exaltation even among those who had no share in 
the progressive religious thought of the period. 

Of the immediate personal surroundings of the young on we 
know but little. He was educated, as were all young Athenians of good 
birth, in gymnastics and music. Who his masters were is unknown, but 
what they taught him can be stated with some approach to certainty. 
The facts he learned were those contained in the poems of all the poets 
before his own time, for the works of the poets were universally studied 
by the Greek youth, and in addition to these facts he learned music in 
its three forms,—the music of the verses in epic and lyric poetry, the 
music of the voice in singing and of the lyre in accompaniment, and the 
music of the feet in the traditional choral dances of boys and youths. 
In all these we may assume that he was an apt scholar. At an early age 
he turned his attention to tragedy. He is reported to have said that 
** when he was a youth he fell asleep in a field as he was watching the 
grapes, and that Dionysus came and stood over him and bade him write 
tragedy; and when day came (for he wished to obey), he tried it and 
wrote verses very easily at once.’’ At any rate, he devoted himself 
early to tragedy, the form of serious poetry especially connected with 
the worship of Dionysus. He wrote as many as eighty plays, including 
satyr dramas; but of all these only seven tragedies are left. It is but 
a fragmentary record from which we have to gather our knowledge 
of his thoughts and feelings, and yet we feel instinctively that, however 
incomplete it may be, it is true and correct in its testimony. 

Aéschylus was not a philosopher nor a pioneer of religious thought. 
He was a poet, whose dramas were to be performed at the sacred festivals 
of Dionysus. He was therefore limited in his choice of subjects, and to 
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some extent in his treatment of the subjects chosen. Nevertheless, 
when thoughts or sentiments recur in different plays, and when they 
occur in passages where they are not required by the character of the 
speaker, we may regard them as the property of Auschylus himself. His 
birth and education tended to make him conservative, and there is noth- 
ing in his works to intimate that his views on most subjects were very 
different from those of other educated men of his time. He believed in 
the same gods as his fellow citizens, and believed in them in much the 
same way as other people. He seems to have been initiated into the 
Eleusinian mysteries, which implies a certain serious attitude toward 
religion, but this was characteristic of many men at that time. Serious- 
ness is, however, one of the most striking qualities of the plays of 
Aschylus. 

Of all the philosophical ideas of A%schylus, the most general is the 
notion of fatality, or, to use a different word, predestination. Traces of 
this notion are visible all through the history of Greek thought, but 
nowhere is it so emphasized as in the Atschylean drama. In every play, 
though less strongly in the ‘‘ Suppliants’’ than in the others, we are 
made to feel from the beginning to the end that all is the result of a 
previous decree of an overruling power. In the “‘ Persians,’’ we are 
told that oracles had foretold the greatness of the empire, to be followed 
by its fall; the death of Agamemnon, the vengeance of Orestes upon 
Clytemnestra and Adgisthus, the fall of King Cidipus, and the death of his 
sons by each other’s hands, all are portrayed as foreordained and inevit- 
able. The manner of the foreordination is not always clear. Sometimes 
it appears as if Fate or Necessity were something mightier than the 
gods, something entirely beyond their control, and again the gods seem 
to be omnipotent. It is probable that A’schylus had no very clear ideas 
on this subject. He believed in omnipotent gods, and he believed in a 
kind of predestination which determined beforehand the conduct of gods 
as well as men; but he did not try to reconcile these two beliefs, or if he 
did, he has left‘no record of the attempt. But the belief in a power 
higher than man was with him as an ever-present source of inspiration. 
In one passage in the ‘‘ Agamemnon’”’ the poet seems to confess that he 
is not sure by what name to call the higher power: 


** O Zeus — whate’er he be, 
If that name please him well, 
By that on him I call.’’ 


These words may express the real feeling of the poet, but'in general he 
does not attempt to be consistent or to cast in the same mold all his 
expressions concerning destiny. In the ‘‘ Prometheus’’ destiny is 
clearly a power to which gods as well as men are subject, while in the 
‘* Seven Against Thebes’’ and in the ‘‘ Agamemnon’”’ trilogy destiny, 
the will of the gods, and the passions of men, seem to work independently, 
but all toward the same end. 

The manner in which destiny accomplishes its ends is, in some cases at 
least, clearly portrayed. The gods bring men to naught through their 
own overweeningness. Prosperity is good; but when prosperity becomes 
too great, it leads men to acts of presumption in defiance of the divine 
order of the world or of the commands of the gods. Then Até, Ruin, 
comes, and the presumptuous one is crushed under the weight of 
the divine wrath. This is the teaching of the whole tragedy of the 
‘*Persians.’’ The might of the empire, the impious pride of Xerxes, who 
wished to make even Poseidon his slave by bridging the Hellespont, the 
sacrilegious violence of the Persian forces which destroyed the temples 
of the gods in Greece,—all these are set before us to be followed by 
utter ruin. But it is not mere envy on the part of the gods which causes 
the ruin. Men themselves must do impious deeds in the wantonness of 
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their prosperity to bring upon them the divine justice. The chorus in 
the ‘‘ Agamemnon ”’ says: 


** There lives an old saw, framed in ancient days, 
In memories of men, that high estate 
Full-grown brings forth its young, nor childless dies, 

But that from good success 
Springs to the race a woe insatiable. 
But I, apart from all, 
Hold this my creed alone: 
For impious act it is that offspring breeds, 
Like to their parent stock : 
For still in every house 
That loves the right their fate for evermore 
Rejoiceth in an issue fair and good. 
But Recklessness of old 
Is wont to breed another Recklessness, 
Sporting its youth in human miseries, 
Or now, or then, whene’er the fixed hour comes: 
That in its youth, in turn, 
Doth full-flushed Lust beget, 
And that dread demon-power unconquerable, 
Daring that fears not God,— 
Two curses black within the homes of men, 
Like those that gendered them.’’ 


For Aschylus, all pride above what befits humanity brought down the 
curse of God. This might appear fo come directly, or it might come 
through the medium of a father’s curse, as in the case of Eteocles and 
Polynices, but in any case it was foreordained that he who was to be 
ruined should sin and bring his own destruction. And even in the lower 
world the guilty cannot escape; 


‘* For there, as men relate, a second Zeus 
Judges men’s evil deeds, and to the dead 
Assigns their last great penalties.’’ 


But as yet there are no corresponding rewards in the life hereafter, but 
the continued prosperity of the family on earth is the happiness to which 
one has to look forward and for which one has to strive. 

So we find in Auschylus a belief in substance not very different from 
what we found in the Homeric days, but more serious and nobler, more 
fit to urge men on to great deeds and to hold them back from evil, a 
religion of many gods, but of gods so conceived as to form together one 
divine power, too shadowy for any name, too vague to be clearly desig- 
nated, but still recognized as the same under the forms and names of all 
the personal gods. 

HK A 


‘The Tragedies of Aischylus,’’ translated by E. H. Plumptre,D.D. New York: George 
Routledge & Sons. 
> Bd] 


1. What position did the gods occupy in Homeric times? 2. What religious movements 
began to be felt in the sixth century? 3. At what famous religious center was A’schylus 
born? 4. In what stirring times did he live? 5. How did the Greeks connect the gods 
with the overthrow of the Persians? 6. What was the probable nature of his education? 
7. How is his belief in Fate shown in his tragedies? 8. Was his idea of Fate that of an 
‘* overruling Providence’’? 9. What did he teach about man’s own responsibility for his 
destiny? 10. How does the religious belief of Aschylus differ from that of the Homeric 


Greeks? 
Bd Dd 


1. What influences came into Dumas’s life from his ancestry and from his early surround- 
ings? 2. Why did he select the drama for his first literary field, and what led him to leave 
this for fiction? 3. What historical foundation have his novels? 4. How is his dramatic 
skill shown in these works? 5. What gave his writings such great popularity? 6. How 
did the method of publication affect the quality of Dumas’s stories? 7. How must his 
work be regarded from an artistic point of view? 8. How did he make use of the success 
which he won? Describe his later career. 9. Describe ‘‘ The Three Musketeers.’’ 10, 
How did Dumas’s work affect the development of the historical novel in France? 
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GIFTS THAT WE SHARE. 


We are all persuaded that really to enjoy 
our reading we must think aboutit. But we 
do not always realize how much we can help 
to make our thinking clear by talking over 
what we have read. Some of the circles 
have already discovered this royal road and 
are using it very effectively. One circle 
writes that oral reports have become so 
much a matter of course that the members 


instinctively apologize if they read from a 
book. When we announce that we know 
something but cannot tell it, we must not be 
surprised if our friends look doubtful as to 
our diffidence, and conclude that our ideas 
are somewhat hazy. Let us put into practise 
the pleasant art of talking more than we 


do. If you are a lone reader, work up your 
facts into incidents or stories to be told 
to friends. ‘‘ By the way, I was reading 
the other day such a curious thing. It 
seems that over in European Turkey, etc.’’ 
One can so practise the story-teller’s art 
that those who seem quite outside tho 
circle of your reading can enjoy it with 
you without your seeming to instruct them. 
Readers in circles have, of course, special 
opportunities, for they are sure of having 
a sympathetic audience; but even circle 
readers owe a debt to the world out- 
side. Why not have a roll-call where each 
member should relate some incident from the 
required reading for the week in a way that 
would interest people not C. L. 8S. C. 
students? Different types of audiences 
might be assigned: one incident to be told 
to a child, another to be told to a business 
friend, a third to your own housemaid, a 
fourth to the family dinner table, a fifth to a 
calling acquaintance. We all need this kind 
of practise, and it is the gifts that we share 
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MAPS OF THE CENTURIES. 


‘‘The Rivalry of Nations ’’ for this month 
in Chapter XXVI. gives a very effective 
bird’s-eye view of some stages of the world’s 
progress in the expansion and decline of its 
various races. There could not be a more 
impressive way of reviewing this chapter 
than by a series of maps showing the changes 
from one period to another. Very excellent 
maps can be made by the members of the 
circle with comparative ease, and those to 
whom this part of the program is assigned 
will be well repaid for their trouble by the 
pleasure they will find in working. out the 
plan. A sheet of brown paper about three 
feet square would be large enough for most 
of the maps, and a soft black drawing pencil 
can be used to make a wide, heavy line easily 
seen at a distance. Those who choose to 
use a few strokes of blue crayon to emphasize 
the coast line, will find that it throws the 
land into relief, and helps the effect decid- 
edly. Tenor a dozen maps could be used 
to advantage, but a circle can accomplish a 
good deal with a smaller number. The first 
might represent the world in 1000 B. C. 
This would, of course, not extend very far 
beyond the borders of the Mediterranean and 
the region about Babylonia; 500 B. C. would 
show the spread of the great Persian king- 
dom, the wide scattering of the Greek 
colonies, and the beginnings of the city on 
the Tiber. The year 1 A. D. might follow 
with Rome supreme; then 500 A. D. with 
the heathen hordes pouring into Europe; 
800 brings Charlemagne and tremendous 
growth of the Saracen power. With 1066 
the Norman has his hand on England; 1200 
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TWO ATTEMPTS AT THE MAP OF AFRICA. 


finds the crusading spirit rampant, and in 
1453 Constantinople falls; 1492 recalls a 
vivid picture of the geography of the time; 
1609 marks an epoch, and 1871 the rise of 
a new world power. The steady expansion 
of Russia and the beginnings of colonization 
in various countries should be noted by these 
map-makers. Much detail in the map 
is unnecessary for this purpose, and clear 
outlines showing significant changes should 
betheaim. Labberton’s ‘‘ Historical Atlas ’’ 
will be found very helpful, and for those who 
have the earlier periods, Ginn’s ‘‘ Classical 
Atlas ’’ or the maps in a general history will 
answer. For the medieval period, either 
general or medieval histories will give all 
necessary points. The maps should be hung 
on the wall one after the other as they are 
taken up, and each map-maker should mention 
only the greatest events between the times 
portrayed in the previous map and his own. 


OUR IDEAS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


We find that the members of ‘‘ The Human 
Nature Club”’ in comparing notes on mental 
imagery, discovered that their mental 
pictures of a given object or idea differed 
widely. Some interesting practical experi- 
ments in this direction might be tried by the 
circles in connection with their studies of 
‘‘The Rivalry of Nations.’’ Here, for 
instance, are two maps of Africa, drawn by 
two people, each of whom has taken rather 
more than usual interest in African affairs. 
Even a casual observer will notice very strik- 
ing differences. The plan adopted by these 


two competitors allowed them to look at the 
map of Africa for five minutes, and then 
gave them ten minutes in which to draw the 
maps. An occasional exercise of this kind 
in the circles will help to make more tangible 
some of our ideas of history, as we cannot 
study the geography of any country without 
realizing how vitally it often influences his- 
tory. Some of us who try this plan may 
come out of it convinced that we are sadly 
lacking in clear visual memory. If so, we 
may remember for our encouragement that 
those who are wise in matters psychological 
tell us that the nature of the mental image 
is less important than the idea which it 





COIN OF THE WINGED VICTORY. 


(In the illustration the coin is reversed. The Victory 
held the trumpet in her right hand.) 
represents. We may be unable to draw an 
accurate map of Africa, yet we may have 
very intelligent notions as to its importance 
in the world’s affairs. Nevertheless, let us 



























try the experiment with the map, and repeat 
it once in a while whenever our attention is 
turned to a given country. 


A FAMOUS COIN. 

In our journeyings this month through the 
Greek islands we must not forget that to 
Samothrace we are indebted for one of our 
greatest treasures of Greek art. The famous 
Winged Victory has now happily become well 
known toa great many people through the 
excellent casts so easily obtained ; and on the 
back of the illustration of the statue given 
in Joy’s ‘‘ Grecian History ’’ will be found a 
brief account of the facts relating to it. 
Many of our readers will doubtless be inter- 





DELOS: RUINS OF APOLLO’S TEMPLE. 


ested to see a photograph of the coin by 
means of which we can imagine what the 
Victory was in her perfect state. That 
scholars prize this little Greek coin very 
highly is shown by Professor Percy Gard- 
ner’s comment upon it in his book entitled 
‘* Types of Greek Coins,’’ where he says: 


** This being almost the only instance in which there 
has come down to us besides the copy of a statue on 
coins, the original statue so copied, it would be worth 
while to institute a careful comparison between the 
two, a comparison which would show clearly what 
method the Greeks of the third century followed in 
imitating on coin-dies contemporary works of art.’’ 

<2 

Two members who had read one year of the course 
by themselves, applied for membership as follows: 
‘We have formed no class, neither have we in any 
way connected ourselves with the Chautauqua circle, 
but we desire to be enrolled somehow or somewhere. 
We are situated in a mining camp, and are about fifty 


miles from any railroad town, but we are in for educa- 
tion and want to keep pace with the times.”’ 
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One of the most valuable bits of history recorded by 
Plutarch is that when Cicero, in his youth, consulted 
the oracle at Delphi, it told him to live for himself and 
not take the opinions of others for his guide; and 
Niebuhr thinks that this looks more like inspiration 
than anything else recorded of the Delphic priestess.— 


T. W. Higginson. 


THE HYMN TO THE DELIAN APOLLO. 


Few of our readers, we believe, will follow 
Professor Manatt’s charming description of 
Delos, the holy isle, without a passing wish 
at least to enter into the full spirit of the 
place. And this is one of the pleasant 
things about an imaginary journey, that for 
the time being we ourselves live in the atmos- 
phere of days gone by. A more effective 
way of breathing the air of 
old Delos can hardly be 
found than by making the 
friendly acquaintance of the 
‘“‘Hymn to the Delian 
Apollo.”? This quaint old 
hymn tells in romantic 
fashion how the mother of 
Apollo came to little rocky 
Delos, and changed it from 
a barren, lonely island to 
the favored center of Apol- 
lo’s worship. The follow- 
ing fragment of the hymn 
speaks for itself. Whata 
contrast it presents to the 
scene of desolation which 
our illustration shows! We 
select from the translation 
by George Chapman, which 
will be found in any com- 
plete edition of his works. 
But one should read the entire hymn to get 
the full flavor of this old world romance: 

** And thou, O Phebus, bearing in thy hand 

Thy silver bow, walkst over every land; 

Sometimes ascendst the rough-hewn rocky hill 

Of desolate Cynthus, and sometimes takest will 

To visit is!ands, and the plumps of men. 

And many a temple, all ways, men ordain 

To thy bright Godhead; groves made dark with trees, 

And never shorn, to hide ye Deities. 

All high-loved prospects, all the steepest brows 

Of far-seen hills, and every flood that flows 

Forth to the sea, are dedicate to thee. 

But most of all thy mind’s alacrity 

Is raised with Delos; since to fill thy fane 

There flocks so many an Ionian 

With ample gowns that flow down to their feet, 

With all their children and the reverend suite 

Of all their pious wives. And these are they 

That (mindful of thee) even thy Deity 

Render more sprightly with their champion fight, 

Dances, and songs, performed by glorious sight, 

Once having published, and proclaimed their strife. 

And these are acted with such exquisite life 

That one would say, ‘ Now the Ionian strains 
Are turned Immortals, nor know what age means’.’’ 
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SOME BIRD CONUNDRUMS. 


As we begin our walks abroad in these early 
spring days, those of us who made our first ven- 
tures in bird study ayear ago will follow Mrs. 
Moore’s nature study articles in the current 
numbers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN with peculiar 


THE CIRCLE AT DAGGETT, CALIFORNIA. 


interest. We shall certainly renew our 
acquaintance also with “‘ Birds Through an 
Opera Glass ’’ or with other bird books that 
we may have acquired, and some of us will 
even turn back to last year’s CHAUTAUQUANS 
to recall Mrs. Florence Merriam Bailey’s 
helpful advice on bird matters. Perhaps 
some of the circles will like to test their 
attainments in bird lore by answering the 
following conundrums: 


1. What bird offered a low piece of ground for the 
concert? 2. What was used for decoration? 3. What 
clock marked the opening hour? 4. What gold coin 
was the price of admission? 5. What tall bird acted 
as usher? 6. Upon what kind of a fence did the audi- 
ence perch? 7. What bird sat in the royal box? 8. 
What church official of high eminence sat beside him? 
9. What three birds sat in a group and made the form 
and colors of the United States flag, the white being a 
common domestic bird? 10. What European country 
was represented? 11. What bird displayed Germany’s 
national colors? 12. What bird represented the navy? 
13. What professional man was present? 14. What 
bird was most gorgeously attired? 15. What bird was 
the official costumer? 16. What bird’s name suggested 
the ‘‘ vaulted dome’’ overhead? 17. What bird was 
the prima donna? 18. What bird with a red vest intro- 
duced the prima donna? 19. What bird denotes the 
word used by the reporter in describing the prima 
donna? 20. What bird kept up a soft accompaniment 
to the music? 21. What bird next appeared . and 
imitated a baby? 22. What two birds imitated domestic 
animals? 23. What bird imitated a rooster? 24. 
What bird disturbed the audience by imitating the sing- 
ers? 25. What did the lights do during the concert? 
26. What pickpocket kept up a lively chattering to 
divert suspicion from himself? 27. What literary lady 
reported the concert? 28. What bird furnished her 
with a pen? 29. What bird supplied her with notes 
and gossip? 30. What threat of punishment was made 
to an unruly bird? 
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RECOGNIZED READING FOR GRADUATES. 


The question is raised as to the relation of 
** Recognized Reading’”’ to the garnet seal 
courses. The general idea of the recognized 
reading plan is to offer one seal for whatever 
supplementary reading may be done during 
a single year by either graduate or under- 
graduate students. In the case of the garnet 
seal courses, if a graduate reads a number 
of supplementary books, these could offset 
some of the other readings in the way of 
magazine articles and editorials required for 
the seal. Arrangements are, however, 
occasionally made for special seals for gradu- 
ates who are following out with considerable 
thoroughness some particular line of supple- 
mentary reading. 


Don’t forget to make use of pronunciation 
exercises in. the circle. Have a_ short 
**match’’ on proper names, every week or 
two. Vary it with studies of common words. 
Let each member bring in five words which 
appear in the reading for the month, words 
which are liable to be mispronounced. Each 
member should look up the correct pronuncia- 
tion of his words in all available authorities, 
and come prepared to stand as sponsor for 
them. A definition match or a derivation 
match would add still further variety. How 
many of us know where iconoclast, theophany 
and archipelago come from? We meet them 
in our trip through the Agean. 

<= 


AN OASIS IN THE DESERT. 


On the great Mojave Desert in California 
is the little mining town of Daggett, num- 


LOOKING FOR “‘COLOR.’’ A PLACER MINE. 


bering some two hundred and fifty inhab- 
itants. One might think that a Chautauqua 
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circle in such an isolated locality would 
consider itself somewhat aggrieved by reason 
of its limitations, and long for the privileges 
of its compatriots in more favored communi- 
ties. Not so, however, are the Daggett 
Chautauquans. Not only do they refrain 
from sighing for that which may not be, but 
they rejoice in their peculiar privileges. 
‘“ We don’t feel at all as we look, isolated;’’ 
they say, ‘‘ for what with Chautauqua and 
other reading material, we keep in touch 
with the world. Indeed, we have more time 
for study than we probably would have were 
we in a larger place.’’ So truly have they 
made the desert to blossom as the rose, that 
they call themselves ‘‘ The Qasis.’’ The 
miner’s pick is their emblem, and they 
have fearlessly adopted as their motto, ‘‘ The 
best is none too good.’’ They report the 
circle in a most flourishing condition, despite 
the fact that there have been no winter rains. 
The chief industry of Daggett is the mining 
of borax, and the illustrations which are 


kindly furnished us by the secretary, Mrs. - 


Hillis, give some idea of the processes 
involved. The picture of the circle ‘‘ taken 
on Thanksgiving Day, a day as balmy as 
spring,’’ does not show the entire number, 
as there are seven members all told. The 
secretary says: ‘‘ We are enjoying our work 
very much and doing much more than 
required. . . . Mrs. Duane’s eleven 
years of The Century Magazine have been of 
inestimable value to us. We have the Inter- 
national Library which contains dozens of 
articles on the required or suggested work.”’ 
One secret of the success of the circle is yet 


MINER WORKING SIFTED SAND OVER RIFFLE BOARD. 
to be mentioned. It is ‘‘ our mascot, Ah 
Churg.’’ This particular view of the chubby 
little celestial was taken ‘‘to show his 
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queue.’” Under the inspiration of that far- 
reaching motto, ‘‘The best is none too 
good,’’ we may expect to learn some day 
that little Ah Churg is managing a Chautau- 


‘* OUR MASCOT, AH CHURG.’’ 


qua assembly across the Pacific in the land 
of his forefathers. 
<— 


ANSWERS TO IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 


Some questions asked by one of our Winona 
Chautauqua Circles suggest that other readers 
may be glad of light on some of the methods 
which older Chautauquans understand but 
which newer readers do not. Here are the 
questions with answers: 

1. Are we to take an examination in a 
given book when we finish it, and must the 
papers be filled out from memory? 


Answer: The C. L. S. C. memoranda or review 
questions will be found in the ‘‘ Membership Book ’’ 
sent to every enrolled member. It is a good plan to fill 
out the answers as soon as you finish the book. Some 
readers work them out while they are reading the book. 
The questions need not be answered from memory, but 
the answers should be expressed in your own language. 
It would be a good plan for several members to compare 
their answers and discuss them. The object of the 
review is to help fix in mind important points and to 
exercise your ability in expressing your ideas. The final 
written answer should always be given in your own 
language. 

2. How do former Winona readers receive 
credit for their previous work? 

Answer: The record of each member is forwarded 
to the Chautauqua Office, and transferred to our books. 

3. What are the requirements for gradua- 
tion in the C. L. 8. C.? 

Answer: The books for each year and the required 
articles in THE CHAUTAUQUAN must be read and reported 


to the Central Office. No examination of any sort is 
required, but those who fill out the memoranda for each 
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year receive at graduation five seals: one for each of 
the four white seal papers and one for the four four- 
page papers. Arrangements will be made so that the 
written work done by Winona readers in former years 
will receive full recognition. 


4. Do lone readers need any instructions 
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different from those given to the circles? 


Answer: No. Each member, whether reading alone 
or in a circle, is entered on our books as an individual, 
and all reports are credited in the same way. A lone 
reader may carry off just as many honors as a circle 
reader, so far as his relation to the Office is concerned. 


ad 
OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS. 
Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


**We Study the Word and the Works of God.’’ 


‘Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.’’ 


“* Never be Discouraged.’’ 
C. L. 8. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING DAy—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November, second Sunday. 
MiLton Day—December 9. 

CoLLeceE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 

SPEcIAL SuNDAY—-February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


Appison Day—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sunday after first 
Tuesday. 

St. PauL’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday. 


<a 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


Apri, 1-8— 
Required Books: Grecian History. Chap. 11 con- 


cluded. Homer to Theocritus. Chap. 10. The Human 
Nature Club. Chaps. 6, 7 and 8. 
Apri, 8-15— 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
Chaps. 25 and 26. 

Required Books: Grecian History, Chap. 12. Homer 
to Theocritus. Chap. 11. 


AprIL 15-22— 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
Chaps. 27 and 28. 
Required Books: Grecian Ilistory. Chap. 13. Homer 


to Theocritus. Chap. 12 to page 272. The Human 
Nature Club. Chap. 9. 
APRIL 22-29 — 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: A Reading Journey in the Orient. 

Required Books: Grecian History. Chaps. 14 and 
15. Homer to Theocritus. Chap. 12 concluded. The 
Human Nature Club. Chap. 10. 

APRIL 29-MarcH 6— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: Critical Studies in French 
Literature, Alexandre Dumas and ‘‘ The Three Mus- 
keteers.’’ The Inner Life of A’schylus. 

Required Books: Grecian History. Chap. 16. 
Homer to Theocritus. Chap. 14. The Human Nature 
Club. Chaps. 11 and 12. 
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AprIL 1-8 — 

1. Paper: The Parthenon: Its history, sume peculiar- 
ities of its construction, its condition today. 
(See “‘ New Chapters in Greek History ’’ ; Baede- 
ker’s ‘‘ Greece ’’; ‘*‘ Mythology and Monuments 
of Ancient Athens,’’ Harrison ; Tarbell’s ‘‘ Greek 
Art,’’ and the larger Greek histories. ) 

2. Reading: Selections from ‘‘ How a Riddle of the 
Parthenon was Unravelled ’’ (Century Magazine, 
June, 1897), or ‘‘ The Parthenon by Moonlight.’’ 
(See ‘‘In Palestine,’? R. W. Gilder); or 
**Modern Athens,’’ (Seribner’s, Jan., 1901.) 

Quiz on the general features of Greek comedy. 

Discussion of the play of ‘‘ The Birds ’’ ; note the 
following points: Aristophanes in many of his 
plays worked out at once the project of the 
principal actor and then developed comic situa- 
tions by the introduction of some stray visitor. 
Compare the ‘‘ Wasps,’’ ‘‘ Birds,’’ ‘‘ Peace,’’ 

** Plutus,’’ and ‘‘ Acharnians.’’ He often ex- 

plains the plot at the outset either in soliloquy 

or dialogue; find examples of this. The poet 
was an aristocrat and satirized the middle and 
lower classes. His satires are chiefly directed 
against middle-aged rather than young men. 


al ad 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


Study his brilliant dialogues and his fine handling 
of lyric passages. 

5. Quiz and discussion of Chapters 6, 7, and 8 of 
‘* The Human Nature Club.’’ 

6. Roll-call: Answered by each giving an instance of 
his or her own spontaneous train of thought as 
suggested in Chapter 8. This might be followed 
profitably by similar experiences with a con- 
trolled train of thought. 

Apri 8-15 — 

1. Roll-call: Answered by selections from Herodotus 
describing the customs of his day. Each mem- 
ber should be provided with a number so that 
there need be no duplication of reports. 

2. Review: Brief summary of the Grecian history 
lesson. 

8. Reading: Selection from Thucydides’s report of the 
funeral oration of Pericles. 

4. Character study: Pericles. What kind of mayor 
would he make for one of our modern cities? 
(See Abbott’s or Holm’s histories or Abbott’s 
‘* Pericles.’’) Study his ability asa leader. His 
relation to his friends. His personal qualities. 
His view of public responsibility, etc., and con- 

sider the times in which he lived. If preferred, 
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several persons might discuss the subject, each 
taking a separate quality of his character. 

5. Map study: This may be made a very effective way 
of reviewing Chapter 26 in The Rivalry of Na- 
tions. (See paragraph headed ‘‘ Maps of the 
Centuries ’’ in Round Table. ) 

6. Debate: Resolved, That the United States should 
have power to control the isthmian canal in time 
of war. (See THE CHAUTAUQUAN, September, 
1896; Harper's Magazine, May, 1898, and 
recent magazines and papers. ) 


Apri 15-22— 

1. Discussion: Chapter 27, The Rivalry of Nations. 
The circle should have a wall map if possible, 
and take up the review questions one at a time 
showing the situation upon the map, and dis- 
cussing it. 

2. Reading: Selection from article on ‘‘ Russian 
Women ”’ in this magazine. 

8. Roll-call: Answered by reports concerning Japan. 
Each member may be assigned one of the ques- 
tions of Chapter 28, or may bring additional 
items concerning Japan’s progress. 

4. Discussion: Chapter 9, ‘‘ The Human Nature Club.”’ 
After the discussion the circle might test their 
mental imagery by drawing maps according to 
the plan suggested under ‘‘ Our Ideas of Geog- 
raphy ’’ in the Round Table. 


APRIL 22-29 — 

1. Roll-call: Answered by quotations from Homer or 
other poets, especially Greek, referring to one or 
another of the Greek islands. 

2. Map Review of the Islands: Mentioning the myth- 
ological associations. 


3. Reading: Selection from the ‘‘ Agamemnon’’ of 
Aschylus, describing the signal fires. 

4. Map Review of the Islands: Noting the historical 
events of classic times. 

5. Papers: The Venetiansin the Mgean. The Greek war 
of Independence. (See Travel Club programs. ) 

6. Reading: Brief account of the life of Kanaris with 
selection from Tozer’s ‘‘ The Islands of the 
AXgean,’’ pages 153-5. 

7. Quiz and Discussion: Chapter 10, ‘‘ The Human 
Nature Club.’’ 

8. Reading: Selection from ‘‘ The Gospel of Relaxa- 
tion.’”’ (See page 89 of this magazine.) 


Apri, 29-May 6— 

1. Roll-call: Answered by paragraphs from Highways 

and Byways. 

2. A Study of ‘‘The Three Musketeers’’: Three 

papers on, 1. The plot, its historical features. 
2. Dumas’s character drawing. 3. His power of 
description. As many of the circle as possible 
should try to read this famous story, so that the 
papers may be discussed. The papers should be 
illustrated where possible with selections from 
the book. 

3. Reading: Selections from ‘‘ Crete and the Cretan 

Question ’’ in this magazine. 

4. Character Studies: Epaminondas. (Study him in 
much the same manner as was adopted for Peri- 
cles). Socrates. (Study him as a reformer. 
What type in our own day does he most nearly 
resemble?) 

Reading: Selection from cover of C. L. S. C. mem- 
bership book. 

6. Discussion: ‘‘ The Human Nature Club.”” Chapters 

11 and 12, using the review questions as a basis. 
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THE TRAVEL CLUB. , 


The two books which are quite indispensable for members of the Travel Club visiting the Greek islands are 
‘The Cyclades,’’ by Theodore Bent, and ‘‘ The Islands oi the ASgean,’’ by H. F. Tozer. The following pro- 
grams. suggest a general plan of study, but members will do well to take up each island in detail and read both 
of the above volumes carefully. In studying the larger islands subjects might be assigned as follows: 1. 


Mythological stories. 2. History in classical times. 


8. Under Venetian lords. 4. The influence of the 


church. 5. The war of independence. 6. Customs in modern times. The game of Greek mythology may be 


used to advantage in this tour among the islands. 

First Week — 

1. Roll-call: Answered by quotations from Homer or 
other poets, especially Greek, referring to one 
or another of the Greek islands. 

2. Papers: The Story of Samothrace; The Island of 
Thasos. (See ‘‘ The Islands of the Agean.’’ 
Also ‘‘A Famous Coin ’’ in Round Table.) 


3. Map Review: The islands from Imbros to Lesbos 
inclusive, with incidents associated with each. 
4. Reading: Selection from the ‘‘ Agamemnon’”’ of 


AXschylus describing the signal fires. 

Papers: Alceus and Sappho (see ‘‘ Homer to 
Theocritus ’’); Old and New Mitylene (see ‘‘ The 
Islands of the Aigean.’’) 

6. Reading: Selection from ‘‘ Sappho’’ by T. W. Hig- 

ginson, Atlantic Monthly, July, 1871. 

Second Week — 

1. The Genoese at Chios; Samos in the past and pres- 
ent; Patmos and St. John (see ‘‘ The Islands of 
the Aigean.’’) 

Reading: Selections from ‘‘ The Pan-hellenic Fes- 
tival of Tenos.’’ ‘‘ The Cyclades,’’ Chapter X1. 

Map Review: Chios, Samos, Icaria and Patmos. 

Paper: The War for Greek Independence. (See 
encyclopedias and Larned’s ‘‘ History for Ready 
Reference ’’; also North American Review for 
1829.) 7 

5. Roll-call: Answered by quotations referring to 


or 


aod 


Greek struggles for freedom. (The last Greek 
war brought out many such expressions. See 
Poole’s index.) 

6. Readings: Brief account of the life of Kanaris with 

selection from Tozer’s volume, pages 153-5. 
(See encyclopedias and Larned’s ‘‘ History for 
Ready Reference’’) ; also, ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris,’’ Fitz 
Greene Halleck. (Seeany book of American 
lyrics. ) 

Third Week — 

1. Papers: The Story of Naxos (see both volumes by 

Tozer and Bent); Melos and its Famous Statue 
(see ‘‘ The Cyclades.”’) 

2. Roll-call: Map Review, The Cyclades, except An- 
dros and Tenos, with incidents connected with 
each not already covered in reports. : 

Reading: ‘‘ The Death-wails of Mykonos.’’ ‘‘ The 


3. 
Cyclades,’’ Chapter X. ‘‘ Dirge of Danae’’ (see 
‘* Homer to Theocritus,’’ page 135.) 

4. Papers: The Story of Delos (see ‘‘ The Islands of 


the Aigean,’’ Diehl’s ‘‘ Excursions in Greece,’’ 
and note to Chapter X. in ‘‘ The Cyclades.’’) 

5. Reading: Hymn to the Delian Apollo. (See Round 
Table. ) 

Fourth Week — 

1.. Roll-call: Answered by reports on customs in 
modern Greece. (See Tuckerman’s ‘‘ The Greeks 
of Today.’’) 
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2. Papers: The Venetians in the Aigean. (See 
Larned’s ‘‘ History for Ready Reference.’’) 
Modern Life in Andros. (See ‘‘ The Cyclades.’’) 

3. Reading: Selection from Tuckerman’s ‘‘ The Greeks 
of Today.”’ 

4. Papers: Adgina and its famous temple (see encyclo- 
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pedias and Holm’s ‘‘ History of Greece ’’) ; Crete 
in history and legend (see ‘‘ The Islands of the 
Zgean.’’) 

5. Readings: Recent Discoveries at Crete (The Na- 
tion, August 2, 1900, or The Scientific American 
Supplement, September 22, 1900.) 


= 
REVIEW QUESTIONS ON ‘‘GRECIAN HISTORY.”’ 


THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR TO THE PEACE 
OF NICIAS. 


CHAPTER XII. 


1. Why was the Peloponnesian war inevitable? 2. 
What was the state of affairs between Corcyra and 
Corinth? 3. How did Athens respond to the former’s 
appeal for help? 4. What other cause of complaint 
had Corinth? 5. What attacks upon Pericles were 
made by his enemies? 6. What struggle opened the 
war? 7. What was the situation of Athens and Sparta 
respectively at the outbreak of the war? 8. What 
was the result of the first year of the war? 9. How 
did affairs stand at the end of the second year? 10. 
What was the fate of Platea? 11. To what extent 
was this paralleled in the case of Mitylene? 12. 
Describe the struggle over Pylus. 13. What was the 
plan of Brasidas to weaken Athens? 14. How did his 
first attempt succeed? 15. What was'the effect upon 
Athens? 16. How did the second attack succeed? 
17. In what demoralized condition did Greece find her- 
self at the cluse of the war? 


CHAPTER XIII. THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR TO THE END 
OF THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION. 


1. Why was the Peace of Nicias a failure? 2. 
What induced Sparta to form a league with Athens? 
8. How did other states regard this? 4. What was 
the character of Alcibiades? 5. Why was the league 
between Athens and Sparta broken up? 6. What was 
the cause of Athens’s weakness at this time? 7. What 
outrage was perpetrated against Melos? 8. What was 
the character of the Sicilians? 9. How did Egesta 
lead Athens into a Sicilian conflict? 10. What was the 
advice of Nicias at this time? 11. Why did it not 
prevail? 12. What effect had the destruction of the 
Hermz? 13. What did the leaders of the fleet find 
when they reached Sicily? 14. What plan of attack 
was proposed? 15. Why did Alcibiades leave the ex- 
pedition, and what was the effect? 16. What help did 
Syracuse secure from Sparta? 17. Describe the begin- 
ning of the struggle over Syracuse. 18. What rein- 
forcements came from Athens? 19. What did this 


force attempt? 20. Describe the tragic close of the 


siege. 


CHAPTER XIV. THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR TO THE FALL 


OF ATHENS. 


1. What attempts did the Ionian cities make to free 
themselves from Athens? 2. How did Alcibiades aid 
Sparta in her encouragement of Persia? 3. How was 
Athens betrayed into the hands of the oligarchy? 4. 
How were the four hundred overthrown? 5. How did 
Alcibiades once more come into favor at Athens? 6. What 
brought about his final humiliation? 7. How did the 
battle of Arginuse bring both victory and humiliation 
to Athens? 8. Describe the defeat at Zgospotami. 9. 
What hard conditions forced upon Athens closed the 
war? 


CHAPTER XV. THE SPARTAN ASCENDENCY. 


1. How did Sparta bind the conquered cities to her- 
self? 2. Who were the thirty tyrants? 3. How were 
they overthrown? 4. Tell the story of the Ten Thou- 
sand. 5. How did the Spartan struggle against Persia 
stir up her enemies at home? 6. What became of her 
former allies in Asia? 7. How was the supremacy of 
Persia shown in the ‘‘ Peace of Antalcidas’’? 8. How 
did the arrogance of Sparta begin to work her own 
destruction? 9. Describe the liberation of Thebes. 
10. What was the Sacred Band? 11. Why could not the 
various states come to an understanding and so end 
the war? 12. What significance had the battles of 
Marathon, Hgospotami and Leuctra? 


CHAPTER XVI. THE PERIOD OF THEBAN GREATNESS. 


1. What two tendencies of the Greek states explain 
their failure ever to form a nation? 2. Describe the 
expedition of Epaminondas to humble Sparta. 3. 
What effect did this have on the other jealous states? 
4. How did Macedon enter upon the scene? 5. What 
period of anarchy succeeded these events? 6. What 
was the tragic end of the last Theban expedition 
against Sparta? 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS ON ‘‘ HOMER TO THEOCRITUS.” 


CHAPTER XI. THE HISTORIANS. HERODOTUS. 


1. Why did prose literature in Greece develop so 
much later than poetry? 2. How was prose employed 
before its use in literature? 3. What forms did the 
early prose literature take, and in what country? 4. 
What is known of Herodotus? 5. What qualities has 
his style? 6. How did he secure the materials for his 
history? 7. How did his ideas of history differ from 
those of our time? 8. What was the subject of his 
history? 9. How are his national spirit and his reli- 
gious feeling shown in his work? 10. In what form 
has his history come down to us? 11. Give an outline 
of the events of which it treats. 12. Mention some of 


the customs with which he enlivened his narratives. 


CHAPTER XII. THUCYDIDES AND XENOPHON. 


1. What do we know of Thucydides? 2. Why was 
he especially fitted to write the history of the Pelopon- 
nesian war? 3. How does the style of his history differ 
from that of Herodotus? 4. Why is he entitled to be 
called the first critical historian? 5. Why do the 
speeches of generals and statesmen have so important 
a place in his work? 6. What period of the war does 
he cover? 7. Why was Xenophon but slightly attached 
to Athens throughout his life? 8. Give the principal 
events in his life. 9. Why does he rank below Thucy- 
dides as a historian? 10. What is the meaning of the 
word ‘‘ Anabasis’’? 11. Describe briefly other works 
of Xenophon. 12. What was the significance of the 






































saying ‘‘ Alexander the Great would not have been 
great had not Xenophon been ’’? 


CHAPTER XIV. PHILOSOPHICAL PROSE. PLATO. 
(Chapter XIII. will be taken after XIV.) 


1. How did Xenophon protest against the theology 
of his day? 2. Of what kind of impiety was Anaxagoras 
accused in 431 B. C.? 3. Give the facts in the life of 
Socrates. 4. What was his method of teaching, and 
why? 5. In what different ways was his influence felt? 
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6. Why was he put to death? 7. 
chief events in the life of Plato? 8. be, does he 
make use of dialogue in his writings? Why is it 
difficult to distinguish the ideas of eseam from those 
of Plato? 10. What is contained in each of the four 
dialogues relating to the trial and death of Socrates? 
11. Give one or more of the other subjects treated by 
Plato, and the underlying idea of each. 12. Give an 
idea — republic. 13. What has been its in- 
fluence 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS ON “THE HUMAN NATURE CLUB.” 


CHAPTER IX. MENTAL IMAGERY. 


1. How may the mental images which correspond to 
our various sensations be classified? 2. Describe some 
of the mental images which it is possible for a good 
visualizer to see. 3. Contrast this picture with that 
of the poor visualizer. 4. How do people differ in their 
mental images of words? 6. Is one sort of mental 
imagery better than another sort? Why? 6. Sum up 
the successive mental steps upon which a man’s con- 
duct depends. 7. Why are our senses important, and 
in what ways do people’s sense impressions differ? 8. 
In what three ways does the structure of the brain in- 
fluence the ideas which we get from our sensations? 
9. What do we mean by saying that ideas are ‘‘ attend- 
ed to’’? 10. How does the arrangement of the brain 
cells make possible what we call memory? 11. If one 
idea is connected with several others, which one of 
these ideas will it naturally call up first? 12. How 
can we control our ideas and train ourselves to think 
logically? 13. Which are more important, our mental 
images or the feelings and judgments which result 
from them? 


CHAPTER X. OUR EMOTIONS. 


1. Why do we conclude that our bodily emotions are 
instinctive? 2. Describe Professor James’s theory of 
the cause of our emotional feelings. 3. Give illustra- 
tions of this point. 4. How does this explain the fact 
that emotions are often felt when there is no real 
reason for them? 5. In what three ways can we con- 
trol our emotions? 6. How can we train ourselves to 


be less nervous? 7. Illustrate the fact that — may 
have noble feelings which result in no good actions. 8. 
How are our emotions useful in human life? 9. Which 
is the more important, the feeling or the action? 


CHAPTER XI. PURPOSIVE ACTION. 


1. Illustrate the fact that we do many things without 
willing them. 2. How can we account for this? 3. 
What causes people to do things that they will not to 
do? Illustrate. 4. What prevents us from acting out 
many foolish ideas? 5. Is the phrase ‘‘ as a man thinketh 
in his heart so is he,’’ always true? 6. Give an 
experience of your own in deliberately choosing a cer- 
tain action. 7. How may we characterize the feeling 
which we have when we will to do a thing? 8. Howdo 
we select from all our other ideas the one to which we 
give this ‘‘ feeling of consent’’? 9. How can we 
improve our powers of willing? 10. How does the 
importance of ‘‘ inhibiting’’ come out in this study 
of the will? 11. Can both ‘‘ inhibiting’’ ideas and 
ae ones become too strong and therefore 
unhealthf; 


CHAPTER XII. HABIT AND CHARACTER. 


1. Does the voluntary repetition of an act always 
form a habit? Why? 2. What effect does the tend- 
ency to form habits have upon our wills? 3. Why is 
the forming of good habits especially important for the 
young? 4. How has this law an encouraging as well 
as a discouraging side? 5. What do we mean by a 
man’s character? 6. How can he act contrary to his 
character? -7. Can we change our characters? 


= 
SELECTIONS FROM “THE GOSPEL OF RELAXATION.” 


There is no better known or more generally useful 
precept in the moral training of youth, or in one’s 
personal self-discipline, than that which bids us pay 
primary attention to what we do and express, and not 
to care too much for what we feel. If we only check a 
cowardly impulse in time, for example, or if we only 
don’t strike the blow or rip out with the complaining or 
insulting word that we shall regret as long as we live, 
our feelings themselves will presently be the calmer 
and better, with no particular guidance from us on 
their own account. Action seems to follow feeling, but 
really action and feeling go together; and by regulat- 
ing the action, which is under the more direct control 
of the will, we can indirectly regulate -the feeling, 
which is not. 

Thus the sovereign voluntary path to cheerfulness, 
if our spontaneous cheerfulness be lost, is to sit up 
cheerfully, to look round cheerfully, and to act and 

aS if cheerfulness were really there. If such 
conduct does not make you soon feel cheerful, nothing 





else on that occasion can. So to feel brave, act as if 
we were brave, use all our will to that end, and a cour- 
age-fit will very likely replace the fit of fear. Again, 
in order to feel kindly toward a person to whom we 
have been inimical, the only way is more or less deliber- 
ately to smile, to make sympathetic inquiries, and to 
force ourselves to say genial things. One hearty laugh 
together will bring enemies into a closer communion of 
heart than hours spent on both sides in inward wrestling 
with the mental demon of uncharitable feeling. To 
wrestle with a bad feeling only pins our attention on 
it, and keeps it still fastened in the mind: whereas, if 
we act es if from some better feeling, the old bad feel- 
ing soon folds its tent like an Arab, and silently steals 
.. eee A Viennese neurologist of consider- 
able reputation has recently written about the Binnen- 
leben, as he terms it, or buried life of human beings. 

. . This inner personal tone is what we nt 
communicate or describe articulately to others; but 
the wraith and ghost of it, so to speak, are often what 
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our friends and intimates feel as our most characteristic 
quality. In the unhealthy-minded, apart from all sorts 
of old regrets, ambitions checked by shames, and 
aspirations obstructed by timidities, it consists mainly 
of bodily discomforts not distinctly localized by the 
sufferer, but breeding a general self-mistrust and sense 
that things are not as they should be with him. Half 
the thirst for alcohol that exists in the world exists 
simply because alcohol acts as a temporary anesthetic 
and effacer to all these morbid feelings that never ought 
to be in a human being at all. In the healthy-minded, 
on the contrary, there are no fears or shames to dis- 
cover; and the sensations that pour in from the organ- 
ism only help to swell the general vital sense of vensaed 
and readiness for anything that may turn up. 

Many years ago a Scottish medical man, Dr. *Clous- 
a visited this country, and said something 
that has remained in my memory ever since. ‘‘ You 
Americans,’’ he said, ‘‘ wear too much expression on 
your faces. You are living like an army with all its 
reserves engaged in action. The duller countenances of 
the British population betoken a better scheme of life. 
They suggest stores of reserved nervous force to fall 
back upon, if any occasion should arise that requires it. 
This inexcitability, this presence at all times of power 
not used, I regard,’’ continued Dr. Clouston, ‘‘ as the 
great safeguard of our British people. The other 
thing in you gives me a sense of insecurity, and you 
ought somehow to tone yourselves down. You really 
do carry too much expression, you take too intensely 
the trivial moments of life.” . . 

All Americans who stay in Europe long enough to 
get accustomed to the spirit that reigns and expresses 
itself there, so unexcitable as compared with ours, 
make a similar observation when they return to their 
native shores. They find a wild-eyed look upon their 


compatriots’ faces, either of too desperate eagerness 
and anxiety or of too intense responsiveness and good 


will. The general over-contraction may be 
small when estimated in foot-pounds, but its importance 
is immense on account of its effects on the over-con- 
tracted person’s spiritual life. For by the 
sensations that so incessantly pour in from the over- 
tense excited body the over-tense and excited habit of 
mind is kept up; and the sultry, threatening, exhaust- 
ing, thunderous inner atmosphere never quite clears 
away. If you never wholly give yourself up to the 
chair you sit in, but always keep your leg- and body- 
muscles half contracted for arise; if you breathe eight- 
een or nineteen instead of sixteen times a minute, and 
never quite breathe out at that,— what mental mood 


can you be in but one of inner panting and expectancy, 
and how can the future and its worries possibly forsake 
your mind? On the other hand, how can they gain 
admission to your mind if your brow be unruffled, your 
respiration calm and complete, and your muscles all 
relaxed? . 

We say that so many of our fellow countrymen 

collapse, and have to be sent abroad to rest their 
nerves, because they work so hard. I suspect that 
this is an immense mistake. I suspect that neither 
the nature nor the amount of our work is accountable 
for the frequency and severity of our breakdowns, but 
that their cause lies rather in those absurd feelings of 
hurry and having no time, in that breathlessness and 
tension, that anxiety of feature and that solicitude for 
results, that lack of inner harmony and ease, in short, 
by which with us the work is so apt to be accompanied, 
and from which a European who should do the same 
work would nine times out of ten be free. 
The voice, for example, in a surprisingly large number 
of us has a tired and plaintive sound. Some of us are 
really tired; but far more of us are not tired at all or 
would not be tired at all unless we had got into a 
wretched trick of feeling tired, by following the prev- 
alent habits of vocalization and expression. And if 
talking high and tired, and living excitedly and hur- 
riedly, would only enable us to do more by the way, 
even while breaking us down in the end, it would be 
different. There would be some compensation, some 
excuse, for going on so. But the exact reverse is the 
case. It is your relaxed and easy worker, who is in no 
hurry, and quite thoughtless most of the while of con- 
sequences, who is your efficient worker; and tension 
and anxiety, and present and future, all mixed up 
together in our mind at once, are the surest drags _ 
steady progress and hindrances to our success. 

So we go back to the psychology of imitation again. 
There is only one way to improve ourselves, and that is 
by some of us setting an example which the others may 
pick up and imitate till the new fashion spreads from 
east and west. Some of us are in more favorable posi- 
tions than others to set new fashions. Some are much 
more striking personally and imitable so tospeak. But 
no living person is sunk so low as not to be imitated by 
somebody. And, if you should individually 
achieve calmness and harmony in your own person, you 
may depend upon it that a wave of imitation will 
spread from you, as surely as the circles spread out- 
ward when a stone is dropped into a lake.— “ Talks to 
Teachers on Psychology.’’ William James. 


ae 
ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


‘‘THE RIVALRY OF NATIONS.’’ — MARCH. 

1. An important surveying expedition to the Niger 
under the direction of four naval officers sent out in 
1841 by the British government. The expedition was 
despatched at the instigation of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, a philanthropist. The program of the expedi- 
tion included the establishment of a model farm at the 
junction of the Benue and the Niger, the spreading of 
Christian civilization, the suppression of the slave trade, 
and the zealous pushing of commercial products from 
Manchester (England). Numerous treaties were 
made, but the result of the expedition was disap- 
pointment and disaster and the loss of many lives, owing 
to the great unhealthfulness of the region and the 
vacillation and indecision of those in command of the 
expedition. In ‘‘ Bleak House’’ Dickens satirizes this 
expedition in Mrs. Jellyby’s industrial mission of Bor- 


riaboola-Gha. 2. This question should read Leopold I., 
not Leopold II. By the treaty of London (1814), and 
the provisions of the Congress of Vienna (1815), 
Belgium and Holland were united under the name of 
the ‘‘ Kingdom of the Netherlands.’’ Belgium was 
separated from Holland by the Revolution of 1830, 
and on November 10, the provisional government 
summoned a national congress, which in turn invited 
the Duc de Nemours, son of Louis Philippe, to become 
their sovereign. The French monarch, however, de- 
clined the dignity in behalf of his son, and Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg was next selected by the congress. He 
ascended the ‘throne on July 21, 1831. 3. In 1869 
the Portuguese government concluded a commercial 
treaty with the South African Republic, under which 
it seemed probable that considerable trade might spring 
up between the Portuguese coast of the Indian ocean 
and the interior. This called attention to the port of 
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Lourengo Marques, on Delagoa bay, the best haven on 
that coast. Great Britain claimed it under a cession 
obtained from a native chief by a British naval explor- 
ing expedition in 1822. Portugal resisted the claim, 
and in 1872 it was referred to the arbitration of 
Marshal MacMahon, the president of the French 
republic. In 1875 he awarded the territory in dispute 
to Portugal. 4. A republic formed by France out of 
the Netherlands in 1795. It existed until 1806. 5. 
‘* Fuzzy Wuzzy’’ in ‘‘ Barrack-Room Ballads.’’ 6. In 
1861 England and France concluded a treaty by which 
both governments bound themselves to respect the 
independence of Zanzibar. In 1884, England, having 
made treaties with the natives, wished to secure pos- 
session of the Kilma-njaro region, but was prevented 
by the agreement with France. About the same time 
the sultan of Zanzibar was compelled to recognize 
German territorial claims, Germany not being restrained 
by any treaties. The sultan leased his coast territory 
for fifty years to the German East Africa Company. 
The company took possession of the territory, but 
conducted operations in such an arbitrary manner that 
the natives rebelled. The German government then 
took control, and in 1889 put down the revolt. In 
1890 by a convention between England and Germany 
and a new agreement with France, a British protect- 
orate over Zanzibar was recognized, while Germany 
secured Mount Kilma-njaro, and carried her boundaries 
to the frontier of the Congo Free State. 


‘*4 READING JOURNEY IN THE ORIENT.’’ — MARCH. 


1. The Spartan general, Pausanias, son of Cleom- 
brotus. When the Persians were expelled from 


Greece, Byzantium was delivered by Pausanias, the 


conqueror at Platwa. He rebuilt and so enlarged the 
ruined city as to be reckoned its second founder. 
From Byzantium he conducted a treasonable corres- 
pondence with Xerxes, offering to betray to him 
Sparta, Athens, and all Greece. As a punishment 
for his treason he was starved to death by order of 
the ephors. 2. The horses of St. Mark are four gilded 
steeds of Corinthian brass, perhaps the work of Lysip- 
pus. They first fronted a temple in Corinth. In 146 
B. C. Mummius brought them to Rome to adorn the 
Square of the Senate. Later they crowned the Arch 
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of Nero and of Trajan, whence they were brought by 
Constantine to Constantinople. In 1204 they were 
sent to Venice by the robber chieftains of the Fourth 
Crusade as part of their plunder. The victories of 
Napoleon carried them to Paris to surmount the Arc de 
Triomphe du Carrousel. Since 1815 they stand as 
guardians over the main entrance to the Venetian 
Cathedral of St. Mark. 3. The star and crescent 
were adopted by the Byzantines for the following 
reason: Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, 
while besieging the city, set his soldiers one dark night 
to undermining the walls. But the crescent moon 
appearing, the design was discovered and frustrated. 
In acknowledgment, the grateful Byzantiaes erected a 
statue tc Diana, and made the crescent moon, her 
attribute, the symbol of the city. The Sultan Othman, 
founder of the Ottoman dynasty, saw in a vision a 
crescent moon which went on increasing till it reached 
from furthest east to furthest west. This led him to 
adopt the symbol which had been in use by the Janis- 
saries at least half a century previously. 4. From 
Byzas, Kihg of Megaris, who, in the seventh century 
before Christ, led a company of his countrymen to Lygos 
on the Thracian Bosporus and there built Byzantium. 5. 
From the name of the founder of the Turkish empire. 
Osman II. (or Othman). He became chief of his tribe 
in 1288, and assumed the title of emir (not of sultan) 
in 1299. He died in 1326. 6. The Blues and the 
Greens were two great political parties in Byzantium. 
The Blues were the conservatives, zealous supporters 
of the reigning house, and orthodox in faith. The 
Greens were the radicals, usually lukewarm in loyalty 
and dissatisfied with the existing state of things,— the 
agitators, freethinkers, reformers, and latitudinarians 
in religion. There were times when the position of each 
party seemed reversed; but throughout their history 
they held to their respective credos with a tenacity 
and consistency unsurpassed by the great political 
parties of Britain and America. 7. A summary of the 
chief tenets of the Christian faith, first set forth as of 
ecumenical authority by the First Nicene Council (held 
at Nicewa in Asia Minor in 325), but closely similar in 
wording to ancient creeds of oriental churches, and 
specially founded upon the baptismal creed of the 
Church of Cesarea in Palestine. 8. Charlemagne, 
Nicephorus I. 


= 
SOME PEN PICTURES OF CIRCLE LIFE BY MEMBERS OF THE C. L. S. C. 


CLAREMONT, COLORADO. 


Claremont is a small village situated in the eastern 
part of Colorado. It was at one time quite a large and 
prosperous town, and the surrounding country was well 
peopled. But farming proved to be a failure and the 
larger share of the people left the country. The region 
being well adapted to stock-raising, the people that 
remained went into that business. This necessitates 
that the people live a good distance apart. This fact 
hinders the success of any organization, there not being 
enough people in the town to carry on an organization 
successfully. 

The C. L. S. C. was organized chiefly by the village 
folk. Many from the surrounding country would join 
could they attend. Most of the members are those 
who wish to have a prescribed course of study so that 
they may study more thoroughly. Several of the mem- 
bers are students, the school instructor being a 
member. Encyclopedias and private libraries are 
scarce, but some reference histories are obtained from 
the school library. Reference books are read by all 
the members. A few were acquainted with the circle 
before coming to this country, thereby making it more 


entertaining. It is the only organization of any kind 
in the vicinity, and for that reason could be made a 
great success. WILL Borbers, Secretary. 


FLANDREAU, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The Athena Circle reports itself as situated 
in ‘‘a live, enterprising town of sixteen 
hundred people, supported by farming inter- 
ests, with a population chiefly American and 
Norwegian.’’ The circle has seventeen 
members, most of them 1903’s, divided into 
groups of three, each of which takes its turn 
as a committee on program. One method 
of debate adopted was to appoint three 
members as judges and then divide the rest 
into two camps which waged a lively warfare 
over the subject under discussion, which on 
that occasion happened to be a phase of 
socialism.- Among the diversions employed 
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was a Longfellow party, using pictures to 
represent the title of thirty of his poems. 
The Athenas have convictions upon the sub- 
ject of prizes, and nothing of more intrinsic 
value than a wreath is allowed in recognition 
of victory. This circle has two correspon- 
dence members living at Colman and 
Vermilion, South Dakota, and these isolated 
readers are constantly stimulated by the 
enthusiasm of their fellow Chautauquans in 
the circle. 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 


In compliance with your request regarding our Chau- 
tauqua circle here in San José, I wouid say that we are 
few in numbers but full of enthusiasm for the work. 
Our president, Mrs. E. C. Long, completes the four 
years’ course this year, and it is with feelings of deep- 
est regret that we will part with her, for she has been 
the mainstay.of our circle and a most enthusiastic 
worker. 

We had but two members added to our roll this year, 
and after remaining with us a short time they were 
forced to leave .on account of removal from our city. 
Our vice-president also severed her connection with us, 
owing to the call of her husband to the pastorate of the 
Presbyterian church in Kansas City. 

We find the work this year intensely interesting. 
We have acted on the suggestion given in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN and have committed the Greek alphabet to 
memory, so that we are as familiar with it as with our 
own. We find the suggestive programs laid down in 
the magazine most helpful. We are particularly inter- 
ested in the Reading Journey, and consider the magazine 
a marked improvement in the last year or two. 

Recently the Woman’s Club of our city organized a 
club alliance and invited our own and other literary 
societies to unite with them. We accordingly did so. 
Once during the year each club is expected to take 
charge of the entertainment. The alliance meets the 
fourth Saturday in each month, and the Chautauquans 
will entertain the last Saturday in March. We hope 
to have a pleasant and varied program. 

FANNIE B. Hopson, Secretary. 


KNOXVILLE, IOWA. 


One feature which regularly appears in the 
printed programs of the Vincent Circle has 
aroused some curiosity among the uninitiated, 
and we are glad that the secretary of the 
circle has offered an explanation. She says 
concerning the forms of literary amusement 
which they have tried that Chautauqua cards, 
toasts and literary quizzes have been included ; 
also ‘‘a drill at each meeting in what we 
call our Chauncey M. Depew corner. Each 
responds formally to a subject given and when 
the speaker has finished the critic calls atten- 
tion to manner of speaking, standing, self- 
control, language and subject matter.’’ It is 
evident that these Chautauquans have not 
only trained up some good critics, but have 
so far lost their self-consciousness in the 
pursuit of their ideals that they cheerfully 
submit to the gentle ministrations of that 
critic. ‘‘O wad some pow’r the giftie gie 


us’’ is no mere poetic form for them but a 
stalwart conviction which is being realized 
in practise. ; 


CARSON, IOWA. 


The Carson Chautauqua Circle was organized during 
the latter part of October. Although organizing some- 
what late in the season, the first part of the year’s 
work was not neglected. The lessons were made longer 
so that the work now is the same as that outlined in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Our circle is small, numbering only nine, yet the 
quality of the circle makes amends for the small num- 
bers. All are busy Americans whose every moment is 
fully occupied; yet each believes that time devoted to 
the improvement of the mind, even if it causes one’s 
other work to be neglected at times, is the best of 
investments. 

The circle meets every Friday evening at the home 
of one of the members, and so far not one meeting has 
been missed. We have adopted the plan of having a 
small fine attached as a punishment for absence and 
tardiness; a rather heavy one for non-appearance on 
the program. The proceeds are to be used towards a 
banquet at the close of the year. 

We are very fortunate in having secured the services 
of a good leader, Prof. G. P. Linville, who is an enthu- 
siastic worker. Yet the society does not place the 
whole responsibility upon him, each member feeling 
that he is a co-worker and cheerfully taking the part 
assigned. 

We follow the programs as given in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. Altogether the work is progressing nicely, and 
we find it very profitable as well as pleasant. 

LottigE M. NorTHEY. 


STILLWATER, MINNESOTA. 


A typical report of the Pierian Circle of 
Stillwater we clip from the Prison Mirror of 
January 3: 


The Pierian Circle held its regular meeting Sunday 
afternoon. President Leland presided. The following 
program was rendered: 


Chorus. Pierian Glee Club. 
** Jingle Bells.’’ 
Class Report — Tyrant Rome. Member of Class B. 
Class Report — A Chapter from Life. 

Member of Class B. 
Chorus. Pierian Glee Club. 
** Solomon Levi.”’ 
Special Paper — The Thinking Power of Man. 

Member of Class E. 
Class Report — The Revolution of France —Its Causes 

and Effects. Member of Class C. 
Instrumental Trio. | Members of Classes A, B, and C. 
** Sweet Magnolia Blocms.”’ 


Mock Congress was in session for half an hour, and 
devoted the time to the bill making voting compulsory. 
Two features of the meeting deserve special mention. 
One was the paper on the French Revolution. As the 
critic stated, the pleasure of listening to this paper 
alone repaid us for coming to the meeting. The other 
feature was the critic’s review of the meeting. It was, 
as one member expressed himself to the secretary, the 
best part of the meeting; clear, concise, pointing out 
where we could improve and bestowing praise where 
praise was due. It was appreciated by. all the members. 


The secretary in commenting upon the 
work of’ the circle this year, speaks of the 
present membership as more than ever 
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devoted to keeping high ideals before the 
circle. He adds: 


‘*T believe that we who are shut in from the outside 
world appreciate to a greater extent the benefit and 
help to be derived from the C. L. S. C. course of study 
than any other circle. Speaking personally, I can 
truthfully say that it has wonderfully helped me in 
many ways, and I know this is true of others as well.’’ 


KAHOKA, MISSOURI. 


We have found the question and answer method 
perhaps the most satisfactory. Our president appoints 
acommittee of two to prepare programs and assign 
work fortwo months. They use the suggested programs 
to some extent, and appoint leaders to conduct differ- 
ent branches. We always have responses at roll-call 
bearing upon the week’s work, and free informal discus- 
sion, though nothing worthy of the name debate. We 
use papers somewhat, but brief reports more frequently. 
We have a small but excellent public library and a free 
reading-room. Our circle meets at the reading-room 
on Tuesday evenings at 7:30 o’clock, and we ure very 
prompt ; members rarely being absent. I belonged to the 
Class of 1887. This is the first time since then that 
we have had a Chautauqua circle in our town or county. 
People are taking interest in us, and we expect to have 
a good many recruits next year. We did not commence 
till November, but have just made up the work with 
some effort, for we are busy people. 

Next year we shall be anxious to start October 1. 

Mrs. SIDNEY MonTGOMERY, Secretary. 


STEPHENSON, MICHIGAN, 


The Stephenson C. L. S. C. was organized October 4, 
1900, with fourteen enthusiastic members. The rank 
and file of the circle is composed of busy housekeepers, 
with a sprinkling of teachers from the school. Our 
little village of seven hundred inhabitants affords a 
library, so our reference books are not necessarily con- 
fined to our own private libraries. We have not the 
advantages of lectures, etc., but without these pleasant 
and profitable accessories we still feel that we are doing 
good work with the material at hand, and probably in 
the absence of these and kindred privileges we doubly 
appreciate the advantage of this splendid course of 
study. At our meetings, held bi-weekly, the mode has 
been a complete review and a general discussion of the 
lesson. The results evince genuine work done by one 
and all. 

‘‘ The Rivalry of Nations ’’ has proved a surprise and 
delight. In it was anticipated a dry and uninteresting 
study, but the reverse has proved the case, and although 
with one accord it is pronounced ‘‘ hard,’’ we are begin- 
ning to experience a real and intelligent interest in 
national and international affairs. 

The social advantages of Stephenson being rather 
limited, we also esteem that feyture of the circle exceed- 
ingly pleasant. At the close of the lesson refreshments 
are served, and an hour is spent in social intercourse. 
All agree that the work of the C. L. S. C. has proved 
of untold benefit, and express the intention of com- 
pleting the four years’ course. A MEMBER. 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 

The Edelweiss Circle of Mt. Vernon, New 
York, is one of two circles which have kept 
C. L. S. C. work well at the front in Mt. 
Vernon for many years. The following 
report of what might be called a typical 
‘* special occasion’? comes to us through 
the press: 
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After a vacation of five weeks, the Edelweiss Chau- 
tauqua Circle met at the home of Mrs. W. P. Hickok 
on Monday night. President C. S. Hickok occupied the 
chair. At roll-call each member responded with a quo- 
tation from Madame Guyon. The letters of the Greek 
alphabet and character studies of some prominent 
French men and women and other mental work employed 
the time. Among other interesting and profitable 
features of the program was the following: Forty 
photographs of prominent people were pasted on as 
many cards, and each numbered, these were distributed 
among the members, who were required to recognize 
them, and to the one giving the greatest number of 
correct answers was awarded a prize consisting of a 
beautiful calendar of 1901. The president was the 
fortunate winner, being able to recognize thirty-four 
out of the forty. A social hour with light refreshments 
gave the contestants a pleasant opportunity to count 
their battles o’er. 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO. 


In our study of the lesson, the leader assigns special 
portions to different members or follow the questions 
given for the lesson. It is the privilege of the leader 
to conduct the lesson according to her own plan. Three 
leaders are appointed for each meeting, each taking a 
given subject. At roll-call we respond with current 
events, quotations, bits of history, ideas from some 
portion of the lesson, travel or whatever subject the 
standing committee decide upon. The history and 
oriental travels are all followed up by maps which some 
of the members carry to the place of meeting. After 
the leader has had charge for about fifteen minutes the 
subject is open for general discussion, which is often 
most interesting. We make use of everything we can 
find explanatory of our reading. We have a good 
public library and another one in course of construc- 
tion, donated by Andrew Carnegie. A MEMBER. 


AUBURN, RHODE ISLAND. 


The Vincent Circle are evidently thor- 
oughly imbued with the idea of hard wérk, 
and this makes it possible for them to meet 
with undaunted front those parts of the 
course which for a time seem like “‘ disci- 
pline’’ but in the end perhaps result in the 
peaceable fruits of renewed mental activity. 
The secretary incidentally mentions that 
original poems occasionally form a feature 
of the roll-call. Many other forms of 
literary activity seem also to occupy their 
energies. The study of famous pictures is 
to be noted as a frequent diversion, and it is 
a pleasure to realize that our circles are 
making such good use of the splendid oppor- 
tunities which are now within reach of most 
of us for a closer acquaintance with the 
treasures of the past. 

The Auburn Vincent Circle was formed three years 
ago with nine members. Our enthusiastic president 
was not afraid of hard work, consequently the circle 
flourished and made good progress. We have gained 
very slowly in numbers. This year we have fifteen 
members, all ladies. We have derived much pleasure 
from some of the reading, and some we have taken as 
discipline. ‘‘ Socialism’’ belongs to the latter class. 
The ‘‘ Auburn Vincents ’’ are very busy people, but our 
meetings are held regularly and are very instructive. 
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Our program usually includes a synopsis of the lesson, 
discussions, breezy papers, much miscellaneous informa- 
tion, and a good time always. We have had occasional 
public meetings which were interesting and well appre- 
ciated. Some of the circle have tasted the delights of 
Framingham, and are yearning for Chautauqua, as they 
hope to graduate in 1901. A MEMBER. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Carlyle C. L. S. C. has the good 
fortune to be situated in a town where they 
can have a Carnegie library to draw from, 
and we have the word of the secretary that 
the privilege is improved and the use of 
supplementary references a frequent feature 
of the circle meetings. Of course it is not 
always possible for busy people to use what 
is known as the “‘ library method ’’ in the 
study of history, and many of our readers 
have to supplement the one required book 
with their thinking powers only. But side- 
lights from other sources help to give 
breadth to our views, and it might be a good 
plan for circles to have library committees 
of less busy members who shall bring to the 
circle such supplementary material as may 
be helpful, and so bring the library to the 
people who cannot go there for themselves. 
The Carlyle Chautauquans report that they 
choose their own subjects. for debate. It 


would be interesting if we could know what 
these are, as they are the expression of the 
circle’s individuality, and that is what we 


“6 


are trying to get through these ‘‘ pen 
pictures.’’ By their plan of debate each 
debater has an opportunity to give two 
speeches, and then after the judges have 
given their decision, the pent-up ideas of the 
rest of the circle are expressed very freely. 


GREENWOOD, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


An excellent custom observed by the Dixie 
Circle is that of keeping all quotations 
brought in during the year. These, with 
author and source noted, are handed to the 
secretary for preservation, and at the end 
of the year the best ones are selected and 
pasted into a scrap-book. Presumably the 
circle have contests on these quotations once 
in a while, and in this way many famous senti- 
ments of the great writers become a part of 
their everyday experience. 

The Dixie Circle had a social meeting on the evening 
of December 31, to watch the new century in. There 
were nineteen members and seven visitors present, and 
a brief program was carried out. Each one wrote a 
resolution, hope, or wish to be fulfilled in the new year 
or century, but signed no name. The papers were 
collected in a small basket as the different ones came 
in, and, as part of the program were read aloud, and, 
judging from the laughter and remarks heard on all 
sides, were much enjoyed by those present. They were 
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of every kind, possible and impossible, grave, gay, or 
witty. The secretary read Bishop Vincent’s messages 
from the January Round Table, and his calendar for 
1901. Then our president recited an original poem, 
‘*A Greeting to the New Year.’’ The circle was 
delighted, and requested a copy to be preserved with its 
other papers. Light refreshments were then served, 
and recitations, music, and games were enjoyed until 
almost twelve o’clock, when all adjourned to the Epis- 
copal church, by invitation of its pastor, and took part 
in the religious watch services. 

I am much encouraged by the present Chautauqua 
outlook for our community, for it is the brightest yet. 
Our circle hopes to have several members, one ready to 
pass through the Golden Gate, at Chautauqua the com- 
ing summer. FANNIE PEMBERTON, Secretary. 


SELMA, ALABAMA. 


The Selma Chautauquans with character- 
istic energy have varied their regular 
programs with certain special exercises. An 
Iliad and an Odyssey meeting were held 
early in the year, and the leader writes that 
they have given especial attention to the 
search question work. ‘‘ Those on the 
‘ Pinch of Attic Salt’ have been the cause of 
great enthusiasm.’’ On February 22 a 
Washington celebration was held, the invita- 
tions for this meeting being decorated with 
a small portrait of Washington attached to 
the national colors. Upon the reverse side 
of the card was a rhythmic invitation to 
‘* try our wits and ready power upon Ameri- 
can riddles.’” A Montgomery paper gives 
the following particulars: 

After the regular lesson, each lady was given a list 
of ten original conundrums in rhyme, the answers to 
which were either noted American facts or national 
characters. The solution, if correctly given, formed 
an acrostic spelling the name ‘‘ Washington.’’ Decora- 
tions were in beautiful keeping; a six-pointed star 
outlined on the white table cover, in blue, and a dish 
of red japonicas in the middle made the refreshment 
table very artistic and beautiful. The whole afternoon 
was a pronounced success, and the participants called 
it the most complete club meeting of the season, 
indeed ‘‘ quite as good as a party,’’ one devotee to 
cards said, as she took her reluctant leave. 


EUPORA, MISSISSIPPI. 


The New Century Circle of Eupora has 
no near neighbors in the way of clubs or 
circies, but it has a very devoted member- 
ship who seem to be making the most of 
their resources. The town has no public 
library, but as these Chautauquans are con- 
nected with an educational institution they 
have some facilities in the way of private 
collections. The president reports that the 
majority of the circle are recent comers and 
have not yet become sufficiently identified 
with the community to take hold of a public 
library problem. Both oral and written 
reports form an important feature of the 
work. 
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[Note.—In the daily deluge of books and articles the average reader is hopelessly overwhelmed. Complete 
lists of references to current magazines and recent volumes are of value only to specialists. The busy person 
who wishes to be reasonably conversant with the leading questions of the day has no time for wide reading, 
and is too likely to be discouraged by an exhaustive ‘“‘bibliography.’? THE CHAUTAUQUAN will seek to serve its 
subscribers by calling attention each month to a list of representative books, and typical articles which deal with 
the different phases of some one topic of current interest. The Current Events Programs are prepared for 
the use of clubs, college and other literary societies, women’s clubs and organizations desiring direction for 
current events courses. ] 


VII. PAUPERISM.* 


INTRODUCTORY.— It is well to bear in mind the difference between pauperism and poverty, pauperism being 
the extreme of poverty which requires relief. The peculiar burden which it imposes on society, though without 
doubt its most obvious, is not its worst aspect. Pauperism may indeed be mere helplessness, but more often its 
causes are moral and its influences injurious. Some organized method of relief is absolutely necessary, and yet 
experience has proven the increasing difficulty of dealing with the problem. England has her poor-law system 
and America the alms-house as fundamental institutions for relief. 

Do not fail to consult Lalor’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Political Science ’’ and Bliss’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Social Reform ’’ 
they form the best possible preliminary reading in the consideration of the general question. If the files are in 
your library, you will find fresh matter, though sometimes of rather a polemic nature, in the ‘‘ Reports of the 
Boston Industrial Aid Society ’’ (annual), Charities Review (monthly), Lend-A-Hand (monthly), ‘‘ Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Charities and Corrections ’’ (annual), International Record of Charities (monthly), 
and the annual reports of the Boards of State Charities, especially of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 


Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Minnesota. 


Aschrott, P. F. ‘* The English Poor Law System.’’ 
(Knight & Co., London, 1888.) Good account of 
the development of English poor law system, and its 
present conditions. 

Atkinson, E. ‘‘ Progress from Poverty.’’ (Forum, 
Vol. VI., p. 19.) Concludes that steam and elec- 
tricity, in the United States, have relieved fear of 
pauperism becoming a public burden. 

Behrends, A. J. F. ‘‘ Socialism and Christianity.’’ 
(Baker & Taylor, New York, 1886.) Suggestive 
analysis of personal, social and historical causes of 
pauperism, and possible remedies on basis of this 
analysis. 

Boies, H. M. ‘‘ Prisoners and Paupers.’’ (Putnam, 
New York, 1893.) Broad and generous treatment 
of question in United States, finding causes in urban 
growth, intemperance and immigration. 

Booth, Chas. ‘‘ Aged Poor in England and Wales.” 
(Macmillan, New York, 1894.) Portrays condition 
of aged paupers, with good tables, referring espe- 
cially to increase and decrease of paupers. 


*** Party Government in England, France, and the United States”’ appeared in October. 
‘* Village Improvement Association and Kindred Topics ”’ 
** Race Problems in the United States’’ appeared in February. 


appeared in November. 
** Divorce ’’ appeared in January. 
Missions ’’ appeared in March. 


** Pauperism and the Endowment for Old 
”? (Macmillan, New York, 1892.) Chapter on 
An argument for old 


Booth, Chas. 
Age. 
causes is a careful analysis. 
age endowment. 

Booth, General. ‘‘In Darkest England.’’ (Macmil- 
lan, London, 1890.) Awful pictures of conditions of 
submerged tenth, also the solution as conceived by 
the Salvation Army. 

Bosanquet, Mrs. B. ‘‘ Rich and Poor.’’ (Macmillan, 
New York, 1899.) Not a_ technical presenta- 
tion, but rich in suggestions for work among 
paupers. 

Brace, C. L. ‘‘ Dangerous Classes of New York.”’ 
(Wynkoop & Co., New York, 1872.) Descrip- 
tive of condition of homeless paupers in our 
metropolis by one who worked among them twenty 
years. 

‘* Dictionary of Political Economy.’’ (Macmillan, New 
York, 1899.) Vol. IIL, pp. 81, 158-162, give un- 
prejudiced statement of administration of English 
poor laws. 

ce Trusts ” 


appeared in December. 
‘Foreign 
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Drage, Geo. ‘‘ Problem of the Aged Poor.” (A. & 
C. Black, London, 1895.) Government inquiry into 
aged poor question. Four means of avoiding old age 
pauperism, and several for alleviating conditions when 
unavoidable. 

Ely, R. T. ‘‘ Pauperism in the United States.’ 
(North American Review, Vol. CLII., p. 395.) 
Wise charity work in cities proves that remedy is 
possible. 

Emminghaus, A. ‘‘ Poor Relief in Different Parts of 
Europe.”” (Stanford, London, 1873.) A store of 
information drawn from experiences of various coun- 
tries. Good for argument against the usually 
proposed remedies. 

Farnam, H. W. ‘‘ Economic Aspect of the Liquor 
Problem.’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York, 
1899.) Discusses ably one of the great causes of 
pauperism, with valuable tables. 

Fawcett, H. ‘‘ Pauperism, Its Causes and Remedies.’’ 
(Macmillan, New York, 1871.) Analysis from stand- 
point of an economist; first rate, but rather intang- 
ible for ordinary reader. 

Fields, Mrs. J. F. ‘‘How to Help the Poor.’’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1883.) Little of 
theory, but shows how great improvement was made 
in one district. 

Fowle, T. W. ‘‘ The Poor Law.’’ (Macmillan, New 
York, 1881.) Comprehensive and satisfactory review 
of English poor law experience, with full statement 
of principles. 

George, Henry. ‘‘ Progress and Poverty.’’ (Man- 
hattan Single Tax League.) The famous Single Tax 
Bible. 

Gladden, W. ‘‘ The Problem of Poverty.’”’ (Century, 
Vol. XLV., p. 245.) Uses ‘‘ poverty’ and ‘‘ pau- 
perism’’ as synonyms. Unwise charity is one great 
cause of pauperism. 

Godard, J. G. ‘‘ Poverty, Its Genesis and Exodus.’’ 
(Sonnenschein, London, 1892.) Insufficient produc- 


tion and waste are great causes of ‘‘ poverty ’’ which 
he identifies with ‘‘ pauperism.’’ Clear argument. 

Hobson, J. A. ‘‘ Problems of Poverty.’’ (Methuen & 
Co., London, 1895.) Presents industrial status of 
low-skilled labor. 

Loch-Bosanquet-Dwyer. ‘‘ General Booth’s Scheme.’’ 
(Sonnenschein, London, 1891.) Discussion of 
Booth’s scheme by three authorities in England. 
Excellent for argument, because statements are 
specific and criticisms careful. 

Lowell, J. S. ‘‘ Public Relief and Private Charity.’’ 
(Putnam, New York, 1884.) Public relief usually 
defeats its very purposes; outlines principles for 
private charity wherein lies only hope. Good for 
question of remedies. 

Mackay, Thos. ‘‘ The State and Charity.’’ (Macmil- 
lan, New York, 1898.) Outlines what is possible in 
cooperation between legal and voluntary agencies for 
relief. 

Mackay, Thos. ‘‘ History of English Poor Laws.”’ 
(King & Co., London, 1899.) Statement of theory 
of poor laws and elaborate history of their operation. 

Peabody, F. G. ‘‘ Colonization as a Remedy for City 
Poverty.’ (Forum, Vol. XVII, p. 52.) Rather a 
remote and visionary plan, but interesting. 

Royce, S. ‘‘ Deterioration and Race Education.”’ (E. 
0. Jenkins, New York, 1878.) Pp. 49-67. Views 
pauperism as a sign of race deterioration. 

Twining, Louisa. ‘‘ Work-houses and Pauperism.’” 
(Methuen, London, 1898.) Personal experiences of 
fifty years’ connection with the workings of poor laws: 

Warner, A. G. ‘‘ American Charities.’’ (Crowell, 
New York, 1895.) One of the most enlightening 
books, especially with reference to the American 
alms-house and philanthropic financiering. 

Welch, R. ‘‘ Horace Greeley’s Cure for Poverty.’’ 
(Forum, Vol. VIII., p. 586.) Advice to ‘‘ go West 
and grow up with country ”’ is largely chimerical for 
the poor man of today. 


CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS. 


First Week — 


1. Reading: Chapter on ‘‘ Charity and Correction,’’ 


in Henderson’s ‘‘ Social Spirit in America,’’ C. L. S 


C. book 1897 —-8. 
2. Oration: Poor Law Fallacies. 


3: Paper: (1) Morality and Pauperism. 
ism as a disease. 


(2) Pauper- 


4, Debate: Resolved, That restriction of immigration 
is the most practicable remedy for evils of pauperism. 


Second Week — 
1. Reading: Chapter ‘‘ On Population,’’ Malthus. 
2. Oration: Charity vs. Justice for the Pauper. 


8. Paper: (1) The right to work. (2) ‘‘ The Poor 
ye have always with you.”’ 


4. Debate: Resolved, That the adoption of the single 
tax is the best economic treatment for pauperism. 


Third Week — 


1. Reading: Chapter on ‘‘ Causes of Pauperism’”’ in 
Charles Booth’s ‘‘ Pauperism and Endowment of Old 
Age’’ (listed above). 

2. Oration: The Rise of Old Age Pension Systems. 

8. Paper: (1) The relation of pauperism to political 
corruption. (2) The Palliative of Public Relief. 

4. Debate: Resolved, That intemperance is not the 
chief cause of pauperism. 

Fourth Week — 

1. Reading: Selections from Henry George’s ‘* Prog- 
ress and Poverty.’’ 

2. Oration: The Submerged Tenth. 

8. Paper: (1) Is poverty acrime? (2) The adminis- 
tration of charities. 

4. Debate: Resolved, That state control and owner- 


ship of public utilities is the most feasible solution 
of problems of pauperism. 








In the preface to his ‘‘ Life and Literature of the 
Ancient Hebrews’’ Dr. Abbott states the double pur- 
pose of the book to be an explanation for the general 
reader of the spirit, method, and present conclusions of 
the modern school of Biblical interpretation, and to 
prove that the New Criticism enhances admiration and 
affection for the Bible and adds to its value as an 
inspiration to Christian faith. He discusses the books 
of the Old Testament, and synthesizes from them a 
history of the law and the lyrics, the theology and the 
politics, the traditions and the prophecies of the ancient 
Hebrews. He finds the Old Testament to be the 
sele@ted literature of an elect people and the record of 
Israel’s fourfold message to all the world. It seems 
that a reading of Dr. Abbott’s book must inevitably 
promote a wider interest in the Old Testament and a 
deeper study of the entire Bible as a means for the cul- 
tivation of religious faith. A. E. H. 

[The Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews. 
By Lyman Abbott, D. D.- $2.00. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


Optimism in matters that make for righteousness 
and lead unto salvation, when expressed by the teacher 
who is zealously seeking truth that he may share it 
with his fellowmen, imparts a creative impulse of cour- 
age and hope to those who listen. Dr. Gordon’s 
volume, being in part the lectures delivered by him 
last year before the Lowell Institute, breathes the glad- 
ness of one who says from the heart, ‘‘ I believe and 
therefore have I spuken.’’ The seven chapters pass 
from things assumed to things expected, offering mean- 
time a consideration vf what the author believes to be 
‘*the sovereign moods of the century.’’ The argu- 
ment of the book to support the claim of its title is the 
witness made by the nineteenth century to a new 
understanding of the divinity of humanity. The educa- 
tional discipline of doubt, the consequent return to 
faith, and the new helps found in a deeper perusal of 
history are treated with the vigor of style and language 
which Dr. Gordon has taught us to expect from him. 
He finds God’s promise in the depths of the social pro- 
cess as well as in the cloud and in the human heart, 
and his optimism is the expression of a conviction 
which, he says, has for him the force of truth. The 


dedication of the book reads, ‘‘ To fellow-students of ‘ 


the times who are yet fellow-servants of the Eternal, 
this book is inscribed as a token of gratitude for 
inspiration received from an unseen host.’’ 
A. E. H. 
[The New Epoch for Faith. By George A. Gordon, 
D. DB. $1.50. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.] 


The story of the Prodigal Son, retold in whatever 
language, appeals to a certain sympathetic sub-con- 
sciousness in even the best examplars of human nature. 
Mrs. Foote gives a San Francisco setting — with a New 
Zealand background —to her version of the Prodigal’s 
repentance and return from the far country. Readers 
who have already learned with what clearness and 
grace of touch Mrs. Foote uses her narrative skiil on 
scenes and incidents will with justice anticipate a pleas- 


a 


ure in meeting Mr. Clunies Roberts on the way back to 
his first estate. Incidentally it will do no harm to 
mention that a baby and the baby’s young lady aunt 
make the path of return easier for him. A. E. H. 
[The Prodigal. By Mary Hallock Foote. $1.25. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


Professor Shaler’s latest book, ‘‘ The Individual,’’ 
sets forth a naturalist’s judgment of life and death, and 
his conclusions concerning the place of man in ‘‘ the 
vast orderly procession of which we can discern neither 
the beginning nor the end.’’ He notes the inseparable 
relation between organic individuality and the lower 
inorganic realms, the relations of the person ‘‘ with his 
fellow-beings of all degrees which are his kinsmen,’’ 
and traces in the organic series the progressive steps 
in ‘‘ the perfection of death,’’ seeking to find the scien- 
tific justification for death and thus reconcile it with 
the order to which human beings belong. The range 
of the book might be described by saying that it begins 
with the atom and ends with immortality. The style 
through the chapters that connect these extremes has 
the charm of candor and the effective eloquence of a 
sincere seeking after truth. The naturalist’s conclu- 
sions concerning war, the care of children and of aged 
people, and the value of individual life are in line with 
Christian teachings on these subjects. The book is a 
most interesting and suggestive contribution to that 
branch of literature in which theology and science may 
be said to clasp hands. A 

[The Individual. A Study of Life and Death. By 
ry Southgate Shaler. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


It is not fanciful to discover a significance in the fact 
that the latest history of Methodism comes from St. 
Louis, a central city of the United States and a point 
where the two largest branches of American Methodism 
touch elbows in active church work. In making this 
history, two representative pastors have been asso- 
ciated — the Rev. Dr. James W. Lee of the M. E. Church 
South, and Rev. Dr. Naphtali Luccock of the Northern 
branch, both men of distinctly proven literary qualifica- 
tions and possessed of broad views of the history and 
destiny of Methodism. Prof. James Main Dixon, of 
Washington University, is the third editor of the volume, 
which has already had wide reading in serial form in 
the American Illustrated Methodist Magazine. The 
spirit of this work is indicated in a single paragraph 
from the chapter on ‘‘ The Methodist Outlook of 
Today ’’: 


= Methodism was wonderfully adapted for the state 
of society in which it grew up. The work of the 
Reformers had been effective in stamping out the gross 
heresies of Romanism and founding right-thinking com- 
munities; and the task before Christian men was not 


so much doctrinal as practical depravity. The two 
centuries after the Reformation had been fruitful in 
inculcating among the common people a fairly adequate 
and just acquaintance with Holy Writ. What the times 
have required then and since is the vitalizing of truth ; 
the rescue of men from practical heathenism; the 
bringing together of a nominal and a thorough-going 
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Christianity, so that we may live up to our profession 
and our privileges. To this great object Methodism 
has been conspicuously faithful; and it has been par- 
ticularly successful in its attainment.’’ 

The authors discern everywhere Methodist union in 
the air and consolidation of the Church forces. If one 
were to specify the most impressive features of the 
text aside from the plain purpose to set forth the 
history of Methodism as a whole rather than of any 
particular branch of it, one must point to the wealth of 
detail gathered from every quarter of the globe, in 
order to make a record not only picturesque with local 
color but calculated to give true perspective to a great 
world movement. Over a thousand portraits and views 
of persons and places identified with the development 
of Methodism appear in the volume, which consists of 
760 pages, inclusive of index. F. C. B. 

[The Illustrated History of Methodism. By Rev. 
James W. Lee, Rev. Naphtali Luccock, and James Main 
Dixon. St. Louis: The Methodist Magazine 
Publishing Co.] 


That true ‘‘ Americanism,’’ the genius of our 
social life, is essentially a religion, is one state- 
ment of the message the Rev. Mr. Ferguson 
sends forth at the beginning of a new century. 
For style, courage, spirit and insight, the book 
deserves the high praise bestowed upon it. Here 
is a taste of its qualities: 

‘* The consciousness of freedom grows apace. 
It is no longer possible to believe that God is 
the author of the confusions of history or the 
fearful iniquities of social institutions. We 
perceive that we are jointly responsible with 
Him for the present condition of the universe. 
It appears that the providence of God is limited 
to making the best of every emergency so far 
as may be done consistently with the liberty and 
responsibility of men. And it by no means 
follows that He established the existing churches, 
states, law-codes, and commercial customs 
because they exist. 

‘* Not only is it true that the world as it stands 
today is not a theocracy, but it appears that 
theocracy is not a thing to be desired — that God 
will not have it so. The revelation of history 
and of all experience is that God will not reign 
over the people, but has set His heart upon it 
that through faith in Him the people shall reign 
over themselves. 

‘The beginning of history is in theocracy; 
but democracy is the consummation. And all 
the intermediate stages of confusion and bewil- 
derment, of misery and disappointment are, it 
would seem, better in the eyes of God, and more 
desirable than the sway of unquestioned good- 
ness, and the smooth obedience of a puppet 
world.’’ Ae 3 

[The Religion of Democracy. By Charles 
Ferguson. $1.00. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls.] 


The fairy-tale of Eros and Psyche, a gift to us 
from ancient Gresce, was long ago understood to be a 
myth of life’s deepest mystery, having for its central idea 
the interrelation between love and death and the lone- 
liness of the soul until it has found and been united 
with the one perfect love. The present volume, ‘‘ Eros 
and Psyche,’’ presents with a modern touch the classic 
version of the old-time poetic story which in a figure 
taught the immortality of life and love. There are 
many illustrations, some being copies from the antique, 
but most of them from the series made by Paul Thu- 
mann. A H 

[Eres and Psyche. 


. E. H. 
A Fairy-Tale of Ancient Greece. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 
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Retold after Apuleius by Paul Carus. Chicago: The 


Open Court Publishing Co.] 

The lectures delivered under the auspices of the Sun- 
day-School Commission of the diocese of New York and 
collected under the title, ‘‘ Principles of Religious 
Education,’’ contain material of universal interest to 
Christian parents and to Sunday-school teachers. 
Bishop Potter says in the introduction, ‘‘ the modern 
Church has not recognized its responsibilities nor 
improved its opportunities, as a teacher of the young.’’ 
This thought may be called the keynote of the whole 
series of lectures; as emphasis is laid throughout upon 
the necessity for an elevation of religious teaching, by 
the introduction of modern methods, to the place of 
dignity and the degree of efficiency which it ought to 
occupy in the church and in the home. 

Attention is called to the fact that, ‘‘ the influence 
first of Protestantism and then of Democracy has com- 
pletely secularized the school. The school, therefore, 


‘ 


FROM ‘‘EROS AND PSYCHE.’’ 


gives an incomplete education.’” Ways and means to 
supply more nearly the religious instruction, which the 
school curriculum fails to provide, are discussed by 
men eminently qualified to deal with a subject of so 
great moment. The contributions of Walter L. Hervey 
on ‘‘ The Preparation of the Sunday-School Teacher,’’ 
of G. Stanley Hall on ‘‘ The Religious Contents of the 
Child-Mind,’’ of Frank Morton McMurray on ‘‘ The 
Use of Biography in Religious Instruction,’ and of 
Richard G. Moulton on ‘‘ The Study of the Bible as 
Literature,’’ are especially suggestive. 

Although some of the other lectures are not of equal 
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merit, no one who feads the volume through will fail to 
receive new light upon the significance of religious 
teaching, and to find a stimulus for improving the lax 
methods which now exist. The lectures are timely and 
should command widespread attention. 8. C. 
[Principles of Religious Education. A Course of 
lectures delivered under the auspices of the Sunday- 
School Commission of the Diocese of New York. with 


The Century Co. 
FROM ‘* THE HELMET OF NAVARRE, ”’ DRAWN BY ANDRE CASTAIGNE. 


an introduction by the Right Reverend Henry C. Potter, 
D. D., LL. D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co.] 
‘*The Helmet of Navarre,’’ to be published in book 
form May 1, has been appearing serially in The Century 
Magazine during the fall and winter, and is said to have 
attracted wider attention and to have been more highly 
praised than any serial story in the magazine’s history. 
As the first book of a young writer, it is noteworthy. 
The Critic calls it ‘‘ aremarkable performance, not only 
for a young writer, but for a writer of any age.’’ The 
author’s unusual fertility of invention crowds the 
story full of plot and sub-plot natural to the violent 
times, to the clash of faiths. The story has made such 
an impression in the ljterary world and among critics 
that it is not only to be published in book form, but it 
will be dramatized in the fall. Many persons who 
have been reading this remarkable historical romance, 
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have expressed a desire to know something of the 
author, Miss Bertha Runkle, who has written such a 
fascinating story about the struggles of Protestants and 
Catholics in and around Paris at the time of Henry IV. 
The New York Times gives the following: 

‘* Miss Runkle is probably the youngest of the Ameri- 
can authors whose pens have made them well known 
within the past few years. When she wrote ‘ The Hel- 
met of Navarre’ she was little more than 
twenty years of age, yet the manuscript 
of her romance was read with enthusiasm 
by the editors of The Century, and has 
attracted wider and more favorable atten- 
tion than any other story that has ever 
appeared serially in that magazine. Many 
applications have been made for the 
author’s portrait, but no one has succeeded 
in overcoming her aversion to its public 
use; and details of her biography are 
almost equally difficult to obtain. Asa 
matter of fact, there is little to record. 
Miss Runkle is the only child of Mrs. 
L. G. Runkle, a well-known New York 
journalist. She is a native of New 
Jersey ; never went to kindergarten as a 
child, nor to college as a young woman; 
has traveled little, and has never been 
to France—a fact which, she herself 
suggests, may account for her laying 
there the scene of her romance.’’ 

E. C. A. 

[The Helmet of Navarre. By Bertha 
Runkle. New York : The Century Co.] 

A handsome book edition of Ida M. 
Tarbell’s ‘‘ Life of Napoleon’ is 
announced. This life, it will be remem- 
bered, appeared first in MeClure’s Maga- 
zine, and in pamphlet form ran over the 
100,000 mark. The completeness of the 
collection of Napoleon’s portraits with 
which it was illustrated attracted special 
attention. The author aims to present 
Napoleon’s personality, rather than his 
career as affecting European politics, 
or his military achievements. Not that 
Miss Tarbell is one of the gossiping his- 
torians who feel that the understanding 
of-personality depends on minute knowl- 
edge of the habits and foibles of the 
subject. Napoleon’s life is told in its 
relation to the great political movements 
of which he was a part, these serving 
to illustrate his character. 

The second edition differs from the 
first in including a sketch of Josephine. 
This was added because of the absence 
of any trustworthy account of her life in’ Eng- 
lish. Until recently, biographers have followed the 
example set at the time of Napoleon III. by his desire 
to have her represented more as an injured saint than 
an actual woman. Miss Tarbell, relying on the recent 
investigations of Frederic Masson, and the memoirs of 
the Napoleonic period, shows her as corrupt as any of 
the gay, licentious society of the Directory; shallow, 
frivolous, vain and extravagant, yet kind of heart, of 
wonderful grace and tact, and in her later married life, 
devoted to the emperor. Miss Tarbell throws chief 
emphasis on this latter part of her life, passing lightly 
over the time before her second marriage, giving us 
rather a picture of the wife of Napoleon than a com- 
plete story of the life of Josephine. a. &. 

[Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Ida M. Tarbell. 
$2.00. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co.] 
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Six ‘‘ Brief Studies of Great Americans’’ have so 
far been presented in the ‘‘ Riverside Biographical 
Series.’’ The little volumes are in every respect 
admirable examples of tasteful book making, and the 
photogravure frontispiece in each is a desirable portrait 
of the individual whose claims to honored remembrance 
are set forth in clear, concise, and picturesque style 
in the volume bearing his name. No lesson is more 
impressive, when realized, than that of the individual 
life to achieve, to serve, and to influence, but no lesson 
needs re-telling more frequently, more forcefully. 
Hence the value of the ‘‘ Brief Study ’’ like thess that 
may awaken interest in a fuller knowledge of the pro- 
cess by which a strong character was shaped and a 
laborious career rounded to the admiration or gratitude 


of a whole nation. Young Americans now on the way 
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McClure, Phillips & Co. 


FROM ‘‘ABRAHAM LINCOLN, HIS BOOK.’’ A Facsimile 
Reproduction of the original Scrapbook kept and 
annotated by Mr. Lincoln. 


to being great may find a helpful hint in these studies. 

[Andrew Jackson. By William Garrott Brown. 
James B. Eads. By Louis How. Benjamin Franklin. 
By Paul Elmer More. Thomas Jefferson. By Henry 
Childs Merwin. Peter Cooper. By Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond. William Penn. By George Hodges. Riverside 
Biographical Series. Each .75. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


Editorial reference has already been made in this 
magazine to the projected publication in book form of 
‘* The Expansion of the American People,’’ which con- 
stituted a leading feature of THz CHAUTAUQUAN last 
year. In the preface to the volume, now published, 
Professor Sparks says that ‘‘ the intention has been to 
collect the local history of the American people in one 
volume, trusting that its perusal will inculcate addi- 
tional reverence not alone for American statesmen but 
also for the plain people, whose names perish, but 
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whose work remains in the structure of the great 
republic.’’ CHAUTAUQUAN readers will concede that 
the author has made an exceedingly valuable and timely 
contribution to historical literature on an original line 
of treatment. The serial chapters have been some- 
what expanded, and additional illustrations are included 
in the volume, which comprises about 460 pages. The 
frontispiece reproduces a mural painting in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, bearing the suggestive 
title ‘‘ Westward the Course of Empire Takes Its 
Way.”’ A good index adds materially to the service- 
ableness of the volume as a book of reference. Distin- 
guished from other current publications dealing with 
the question of American expansion, it is safe to say 
that the elements of social expansion have been here 
brought out and emphasized in a manner which exhibits 
an unusual combination of scholarly insight and 
attractive presentation to the popular mind. B. 

[The Expansion of the American Peop!e. Social and 
Territorial. By Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph. D. $2.00. 
Chicago: Scott Foresman & Co.] 


Brooks Adams’s extraordinary book consists of a 
series of six essays, published from time to time in 
magazine form. As the author states in his preface, 
he finds that they are susceptible of republication in 
their chronological order and that together they make 
up an almost connected discussion of a common main 
theme. This theme is, shortly stated, that modern 
society is so organized that there must always be either 
firmly established, or in process of being established, 
some predominant economic center; that all modern 
effort wages around the establishment of such a center 
of economic influence and power, and that the most 
important national concern at any time is the securing, 
if possible, of this economic center within its own 
borders. 

Copious historical illustrations are given of the chang- 
ing seat of economic empire in ancient and modern 
times, and an analysis is sought to be made of the 
underlying causes producing these changes. Following 
them comes a review of the conditions of modera 
economic and industrial life, and the conclusion from 
this review is that a titanic struggle for commercial 
supremacy will, in the near future, take place between 
a congeries of nations centering around Germany or 
Russia, and seeking to base their economic power upon 
a control of all of Northern Asia, including the vast 
mineral and coal deposits in the provinces of Honan and 
Shansi in China on the one hand, and an Anglo-Saxon 
confederation under the leadership of the United States, 
and in which England will be a mere outpost on the 
frontier of Anglo-Saxon civilization, on the other. 
This seems to the author to follow, from the fact that 
England, so long the commercial and economic mistress 
of the world, is decaying, alike in its martial and in its 
economic effectiveness, and that the supremacy so long 
held by her is moving westward, plainly in financial 
_ and perhaps perceptibly in military matters as 
well. 

This book bears somewhat the same relation to 
modern economic conditions as Machiavelli’s ‘‘ Prince ’’ 
bore to the political conditions of Italy in the sixteenth 
century. It is a cold, passionless, if not unfeeling, 
exposition of the philosophy of the things that are; 
and its author frequently reminds us that whether or 
not we like the tendency of these conditions is a matter 
of no moment; that the inexorable laws of evolution 
control the destiny of the human race without its consent 
and without any power in it to resist their operation. 

We have no desire to dispute this contention in this 
place, but the philosophy propounded by Mr. Adams is 
one which must be reckoned with by those who think 
on economic questions, and the international relationg 
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of the United States today, its presence in the Philippine 
Islands and in China, are all involved in the rightful- 
ness or wrongfulness of these theories. 

To say that the book is attractive is not enough; it is 
a book that must be read by those who seek to be 
informed upon the most significant things transacting 
in the world today, and-the style of the book is worthy 
of the importance of the subject with which it deals. 

N. D. B. 

[America’s Economic Supremacy. By Brooks Adams. 

$1.25. New York: The Macmillan Co.] 


‘* Old Ironsides’’ has received a new and careful 
study by the impartial historian and naval expert, Ira 
L. Hollis, in his ‘‘ Frigate Constitution.’’ The size, 
shape, and equipment of a frigate of that period, and 
the problem of handling a sailing vessel in action are 
discussed, and a detailed account is given of the share 
taken by the Constitution in the war with Tripoli and 
the second war with England. The maneuvers of the 
ships in battle are described in detail with the aid of 
diagrams. The frequent use of technical terms, how- 
ever, often renders a situation somewhat obscure to the 
ordinary reader. The author accounts for the Ameri- 
can victories in the War of 1812 by showing that while 
the English navy was far larger than ours, yet ship 
for ship, at a time when naval. warfare was often a 
series of duels between different vessels, ours were 
more skilfully built and our sailors better trained, 
England’s long naval supremacy having bred a fatal 
carelessness and lack of discipline. A. H. 

[The Frigate Constitution. By Ira L. Hollis. Boston 
and New York: Hougbton, Mifflin & Co.] 


The foot-notes to history that are accumulating in 
these days of the historica] novel will soon make need- 
ful a thorough revision or a complete rewriting of the 
text-books. ‘‘ A White Guard to Satan,’’ for instance, 
relates the true time and manner of the death of Na- 
thaniel Bacon, leader of the rebellion named after him, 
which event did differ greatly from the commonly 
accepted report of it. Moreover, the story of his 
love — not mentioned at all in the text-books aforesaid 
—for the stately Elizabeth, who did go to stand in the 
‘¢ White Guard ’’ clad all in blood red velvet, is herein 
set down. This recital may be accepted as authentic, 
inasmuch as it is made by a kinswoman, Mistress Eliz- 
abeth Godstowe, whe incidentally rehearses at the same 
time her own love-story and that of her cousin Abigail. 

H. 


[A White Guard to Satan. By Alice Maud Ewell. 
$1.25. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


Knox Magee has contributed to recent fiction a tale 
based upon the historic events of the time of Richard 
Ill. All the important characters, made familiar in 
Shakespeare’s play of the rise and fall of that bloody 
usurper, appear again. The chief interest centers 
about the five fictitious characters: Sir Walter Bradley, 
his cousin Lady Mary, her friend Lady Hazel, ladies-in- 
waiting to the queen, Sir Frederick Harleston, and 
Michael O’Brien, a giant in goodness of heart and phys- 
ical strength, Sir Walter’s devoted squire. The action 
begins with the taking of Berwick in which Sir Walter 
and his friend play an important part, afterwards carry- 
ing the news back to Windsor. A tournament, a duel, 
an imprisonment in end escape from the Tower, together 
with a love romance running through the book, hold 
one’s interest. The author causes the little Duke of 
York to escape into France, where he is lost, contrary 
to the general belief that he was murdered with his 
brother in the Tower. The book closes with the famous 
battle of Bosworth. R. E. D. 

[With Ring and Shield. By Knox Magee. $1.50. 
New York: R. F. Fenno & Co.4 
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Albert Gardiner Robinson, staff correspondent for 
the New York Evening Post, has collected and some- 
what amplified his record of personal observations and 
experiences in the Philippines from July, 1899, to Feb- 
ruary, 1900. The writer states that he was under no 
instructions except to tell the truth as he saw it, and 
that he has endeavored to do that, ‘‘ seeking no favor 
and fearing no rebuke.’’ People who care to know 
the truth concerning the Philippine muddle, so far as a 


McClure, Phillips & Co. 
BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


Author of ‘‘ The Gentleman from Indiana’’ and 
‘* Monsieur Beaucaire.’’ 


thorough-going newspaper correspondent can get at it, 
will find this volume well worth reading. It goes far 
to establish the opinion that a blunder was committed 
by Americans at the time of the military occupation of 
Manila. The chapter on ‘‘ The News and the Censor- 
ship ’’ may go far to explain how public opinion in this 
country may have been misled. The chapter on ‘‘ The 
Church and the Friars’’ is of special value. The 
unfortunate attitude of American soldiery, and the fact 
that the Chinese control commerce and, as laborers, 
constitute the supreme element in industrial and agri- 
cultural life, are pointed out as most serious factors 
with which Americans will have to deal. United States 
protection is assumed as a necessity, while, at the same 
time, the capacity of the Filipinos for self-government 
is postulated. ‘‘ The great danger in American inter- 
ference in Filipino affairs lies in the idea that American 
ways are best and right, and regardless of established 
habit, custom and belief, those ways must be accepted 
by any and all people who live under the American 
fiag.’’ F. C. B. 

[The Philippines: The War and the People. By 
Albert G. Robinson. $2.00. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co.] 

The account which Albert Sonnichsen gives of his 
experiences during ten months’ captivity among the 
Filipinos constitutes a fascinating story of adventure 
which holds the attention of the reader from the start. 
He was incarcerated at the insurgent capital and moved 
from place to place as the Filipinos retreated north- 
ward. Naturally, his opportunities for observing the 
traits and customs of these little brown people were 
extensive. Apart from the thrilling story which tells, 
among other things, of treachery on the part of other 
American prisoners, various futile attempts at escape, 
and later service to the government, the author pays 
this compliment to his captors: 

‘*Those who really have come in sufficiently close 
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contact with the Filipinos to know them, and are 
enabled to judge them without racial or national preju- 
dice, cannot but admit that they are as entitled to be 
called civilized as other nations, and even more so than 
some whose representatives we receive at our capital 
and accord the same honors as those of the most 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 
ALBERT SONNICHSEN. 
Author of ‘‘Ten Months a Captive Among Filipinos.”’ 


had, or rather not had, and who their teachers were, 
the Filipinos have certainly behaved as well, if not 


better, toward their prisoners than other nations have 
done in recent wars.”’ 

There are twenty-six chapters in this book, which 
gives more light upon Filipino life and characteristics 
than any other volume of equal size that we have —_ 

F. C. B. 


[Ten Months a Captive Among Filipinos. By Albert 
Sonnichsen. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.] 


Herbert Welsh presents a sketch of ‘‘ the wrong done 
by the United States to the people of the Philippines ’’ 
from the standpoint of the law of duty towards our 
neighbors. His book is distinctly an appeal to 
conscience. He analyzes the popular attitude as the 
cry of the speculator, and for the support of his thesis 
he cites testimony from official and historical sources. 
The book is a vigorous protest against the opinion that 
political freedom or the strength of self-reliance 
which comes to men when they possess and use it wisely 
is only the right of the strong. In his mind, the 
acceptance of such a proposition leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that there is nothing to prevent morally 
irresponsible combinations in this country from exercis- 
ing a similar right upon fellow citizens who are too 
weak to resist their demands. F. C. B. 

[The Other Man’s Country. By Herbert Welsh. 
$1.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.] 


In this connection reference may be made to the 
pamphlets of the Philippine Information Society, which 
is issuing in handy form the most authoritative evidence 
that can be obtained from United States documents 
and other authentic sources regarding the people of 
the Philippine Islands and our relations to them. Six 
out of the nine pamphlets projected in the first series 
are at hand. Persons who seek to be thoroughly 
informed cannot afford to miss reading them. The list 


of the pamphlets is as follows: ‘‘ Jose Rizal, the 
Filipino Patriot: together with an Account of the Insur- 
gent Movement in 1896’’; ‘‘ Aguinaldo: a Selection 
from his Official Documents, together with the Author- 
ized Accounts of the alleged ‘ Spanish Bribe,’ ’’; ‘‘ The 
Insurgent Government of 1898 ’’; ‘‘ Our Relations with 
the Insurgents prior to the Fall of Manila, August, 
1898’’; ‘‘ Aguinaldo and the American Generals, 
August, 1898, to January, 1899 ’’; ‘‘ Iloilo; An Episode 
of January, 1899, and Incidents leading to the Outbreak 
of Hostilities ’’; ‘‘ Outbreak of Hostiuties, February 4, 
1899, and Efforts to secure an Armistice ’’; ‘‘ Efforts 
at Reccgnition, October and November, 1899’’; 
** Present Condition and Attitude.’’ F. C. B. 


[These pamphlets may be had of L. K. Fuller, 12 Otis 
place, Boston, for 10 cents each.] 


‘The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia’’ repre- 
sents eighteen years of continuous labor. The work 
was begun in 1882, under the superintendence of Prof. 
Wm. Dwight Whitney, Ph. D., LL. D. A large office 
force and a still larger force of outside workers were 
engaged, the former giving all their time, the latter a 
large part of their time to the construction of this 
work. The way in which the work of collecting, assort- 
ing and arranging the material was conducted, so that 
no word and no information should be omitted, was as 
follows: 

A force of persons was put to work reading books, 
who should mark all new words and new senses of 
words, should select such quotations as would help illus- 
trate the meaning, and should make note of all those 
names, of persons, places and things, which have sprung 
into existence or become prominent in the last few 
years. Books of all kinds on every subject were con- 
sulted, even trade catalogues and advertising circulars. 
Over three thousand authors were read, and over half a 
million quotations selected. It shows how little of 
such work had previously been done that in one work of 
twenty-five volumes nearly ten thousand terms were 
found which had never before been recorded in a work 
of reference. 

These terms were then separated according to the 
province or department to which they belonged. All 
those in zodlogy were placed in one pile to be sent to 
the zodlogy expert; those in botany in a second pile for 
the editor of that department; those in law in a third, 
and soon. These different collections of terms for the 
different experts, or heads of departments, were sent 
out, each to the proper person. In due time the head- 
ings sent out came back, each one properly described. 
This manuscript was at once typewritten (a special 
room had to be provided for the typewriters, they were 
so numerous), arranged alphabetically and united with 
the literary matter prepared in the office. The whole 
was pinned together on slips of paper so as to make a 
trial copy which some of tke editorial staff could go 
over, revising it, placing the articles in the right order, 
putting the quotations in their places, etc. When this 
had been done the trial copy was pasted on large sheets 
of brown paper with broad margins for additions and 
corrections. This was called a final copy, which, in 
turn was gone over by other members of the office staff 
of editors just before being sent to the printer, and 
after such matter had been added as had in the mean- 
time been collected. This additional matter (belated 
articles, new quotations, corrections, etc.) was so 
numerous that it not only filled the: broad margins but 
at times caused the addition of eight or ten supplemen- 
tary pages. 

The manuscript and final copy that accumulated was 
enormous in amount and of immense value. In case of 
fire, no money payment that any insurance company 
would ever agree to pay would make good the loss. To 
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meet the circumstances of this peculiar case, the final 
copy was photographed, each page being reduced to 
one-sixteenth of its actual size. Though there was a 
fire in the building occupied by The Century Company 
while ‘‘ The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia’’ was 
going through the press, none of the copy was burned. 
However, once a page was lost and then, and then 
alone, the photographic plate was taken from the safe- 
deposit vault and a copy made. The picture here given 
shows one of these photographic plates, actual size, and 
one-sixteenth the size of the original sheet of copy. 

At last the copy was finished and sent to the printer, 
and when it was set up, one hundred and fifty persons 
read the proofs, Professor Whitney himself going over 
the first-galley, second galley, first-page, and second- 
page proofs. On account of the difficulty of the work 
it was necessary to have a special proofreading force, 
both at the printer’s and at The Century Company’s 


The Century Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION OF PAGE OF COPY FOR THE CENTURY 


DICTIONARY AND CYCLOPEDIA. 


office. These men were paid much higher salaries than 
ordinary proofreaders receive. It is believed that no 
other work ever put through the press was so carefully 
read and corrected as ‘‘ The Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia.’’ 

The finished work marks the consummation of over 


eighteen years of labor and is the culmination of what 
is universally recognized as the greatest literary enter- 
prise ever undertaken. 

As a dictionary, the Century is not only the most 
comprehensive ever published, but it is the only one 
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that covers the whole language from the earliest times 
to the present, and gives the latest and authoritative 
results of scholarly research in the origin, spelling, 
pronunciation and meaning of words. It gives every 
shade of meaning of every word, simplified by illustra- 
tions, quotations, and synonyms. No other work ever 
published contains so many quotations. The best 
known book of quotations has about 10,000 -— The Cen- 
tury has 300,000, gathered from every source, from 
the earliest writers to the newspapers of the present 
year, making it the greatest reference work for quota- 
tions, familiar and unfamiliar, in all literature. 

In order that no single word or phrase, common or 
uncommon, ordinary or technical, should be omitted, 
many thousands of volumes, papers, reports and treaties, 
and even catalogues and advertisements were read, the 
result beiag that thousands of words which have never 
before appeared in any dictionary were found, and are 
given and defined with precision. 

As an encyclopedia, The Cen- 
tury occupies a field peculiarly its 
own, and there is nothing in all 
the world of books to compare 
it with. The work covers far 
more ground than other encyclo- 
pedias, for, to the scientific knowl- 
edge generally found in such works, 
it adds the plain, practical, eyery- 
day knowledge which is usually 
omitted and which is really the 
information most sought for. 
Hence it becomes a work of the 
greatest value to everyone — 
merchant, manufacturer, teacher, 
professional men, or general 
reader. Its 150,000 ree 
Articles cover the entire field of 
human knowledge and _ history, 
not in long, dry articles to be 
skimmed over in search of the 
desired piece of information, but 
in articles that go straight to 
the point, while its 8,000 illustra- 
tions are not only accurate, but 
are exquisite specimens of the 
engraver’s art. These illustra- 
tions of animals, plants, musical 
instruments, machinery, antique 
vases and statues, buildings and 
monuments, are distributed 
throughout the work, each in its 
proper place with the article which 
it helps to describe. Taken to- 
gether, these pictures would fill 
more than 500 royal quarto pages. 

As an atlas, The Century is the 
latest and best published. The 
wonderful maps are new, ‘and as 
authoritative and as comprehen- 
sive as the rest of the work. 
They cover the whole world 
thoroughly and with absolute cor- 
rectness in every detail. The Atlas 
Volume, in which all the maps have been gathered together 
for convenience, contains 120 double-page maps, 145 
inset maps — including plans and cities — and 45 histori- 
cal maps. It shows not only the existing political divi- 
sions of the earth, but gives numerous pages of the 
world’s history from the earliest period to the present. 
Its index contains about 200,000 geographical entries, a 
number much larger than is to be found in any atlas or 
gazetteer ever before published. The maps are printed 
in from five to ten different colors and are a revelation 
of the modern map-maker’s skill. E. C, A. 
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The amount of local color in American fiction (out- 
side of the newspapers) which is to be credited to the 
city of New York is not as surprising as the fact that 
a writer should have run down so many definite instances 
for the entertainment of story readers. Dividing his 
work into three parts, dealing first with ‘‘Old and Pro- 
letarian New York,’’ second ‘‘ About Washington 
Square,’’ and third ‘‘ The New City and Suburban New 


From “New York i Fiction,”’ by Arthur B. Maurice. 


“VAN BIBBER AND THE SWAN BOATS.’’——RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, 


Arthur Bartlett Maurice, editor of The 
gy ea 


York,’’ Mr. 
Bookman, shows us the hundred and one places, 
and scenes which Bunner, Crawford, Mrs. 
Howells, Warner, James, Cahan, Townsend;"Davis, 
Matthews, Fawcett and others have made familiar. 
The Battery, the East Side, Washington Square, Bohe- 
mia, Greenwich Village, Fifth Avenue, Gramercy Park, 
Madison Square and Westchester gain new associations 
by this skilful presentation of their literary appear- 
ances. Incidentally, the author points to lost oppor- 
tunities for the great American novelist in boarding- 
house life, law, politics, and civil war. Sixty-eight 
fine half-tones of the localities touched upon by the 
fiction writers help to make this volume highly 
attractive. F. C. B. 
[New York in Fiction. 


By Arthur Bartlett Maurice- 
$1.35. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.] 


In order to possess a balanced judgment of the liter- 
ature of any people one must complement the study of 


special parts with a survey of the whole. Professor 
Barrett Wendell of Harvard, in his ‘‘ Literary History 
of America,’’ has made this task much easier for 
students of American literature. His new work of 574 
pages is divided into six parts. In Book I. seventeenth- 
century English history and English literature are com- 
pared with American history and American literature 
of the same period. In this part, and indeed through- 
out the volume, much stress is laid upon the claim that 
the commonplaceness of most American literature is 
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due to a lack of national experience, and that the 
obvious superiority of English literature is due to Eng- 
land’s national experience. Books II. and III., dealing 
with the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, contain 
an elaboration of the same interesting comparative 
study, and include special chapters on Jonathan Edwards 
and Benjamin Franklin. Book IV. contains chapters 
on Charles Brockton Brown, Irving, Cooper, Bryant, 
Poe, and The Knickerbocker School. 
In Books V. and VI., on ‘‘ The Renais- 
sance of New England,’’ there are 
discussions of the development of 
oratory, scholarship, Unitarianism, 
and Transcendentalism in New Eng- 
land, and special chapters on Emer- 
son, Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, and Hawthorne. ‘‘ The Rest 
of the Story’’ is the thoroughly 
characteristic way in which Mr. Wen- 
dell entitles Book VI. In this division 
there are chapters on the following 
subjects: New York Since 1857, Walt 
Whitman, Literature in the South, 
The West, and The Present Time. 
The last fifty pages are filled by an 
invaluable list of authorities and refer- 
erices, and an unusually good index. 
Mr. Wendell has given a just and 
well-proportioned estimate of Ameri- 
can literature as a whole. His book 
is exceedingly useful. J. M.S. 
[A Literary History of America. 
By Barrett Wendell. $3.00. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.] 


The papers so happily named by Mr. 
Fields ‘‘ Yesterdays with Authors,’’ 
and inscribed by him to his fellow- 
members of the Saturday Club, were 
first published in 1871, and have 
formed ‘since then a book of standard 
value for literary quality and for the 
delightful glimpses. given into the 
friendship enjoyed by the author, him- 
self a man of letters as well as a publisher, with the 
foremost writers of his day. Its present reappearance 
in sumptuous holiday guise is‘abundantly justified, not 
enly- by the*perennial interest attaching to the memories 
it revives, but particularly by the portrait gallery now 
connected with the text and by facsimile pages from 
poems and letters written by those whose names are 
honored and dear wherever the English language has 
gone. The chapters are named. for Thackeray, Haw- 
thorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, Miss Milford, and Barry 
Cornwall, but the friends with whom each of these held 
converse gather in cheerful comradeship as the recital 
of reminiscence and anecdote flows smoothly on. It is 
one of those delightful books the very atmosphere of 
which speaks of intimate friendship with the best of 
one’s own time and of a loving literary acquaintance 
with the best of times gone before. The mechanical 
appointments of the book are most elegant, thus har- 
monious with the high and happy society brought 
together in its pages. A. E. H. 

[Yesterdays with Authors. By James T. Fields. 
$3.50. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


There is'interest in the fact that nearly all of the 
great literary figures of America lived and worked 
within the clear remembrance of older people, and 
there is‘jadded contemporary interest because one of 
these older péople, himself a very notable personage, 
has published his personal retrospect of American 
authorship. “Mr. Howells counted among his earlier 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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friends and associates: Lowell, Hawthorne, Bayard Tay- 
lor, Emerson, Julia Ward Howe, Holmes, and a host of 
others. Of these men and women he writes, truly, 
‘* as no other living person could.’’ His book has the 
charm that is born of judicious reminiscence. It is 
capital reading and could not fail to entertain anybody 
who maintains even a moderate knowledge of literary 
folks and events. J. M. 8. 

[Literary Friends and Acquaintance. By William 
Dean Howells. Illustrated. $2.50. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.] 

Competent young writers who seriously desire to do 

something worth while along the line of the short story will 
do well to read Charles Raymond Barrett’s ‘‘ Short Story 
Writing.’’ The author makes some very wise and 
remarkably practical suggestions. He defines the 
curious limitations and canons of this peculiar art form, 
the short story, in a clear and discriminating way. He 
classifies short stories, speaks helpfully of the selection 
of plots, talks judiciously of good 
and bad titles, of the use of facts, 
of character painting, of meth- 
ods of narration, and of style. 
In the last chapter he gives sound 
advice on the quest of a market. 
Neither Mr. Barrett nor anyone 
else could turn the average man 
or woman into a successful short 
story writer, but Mr. Barrett can 
give a lot of good ——. - 


[Short Story Writing. By 
Charles Raymond Barrett. $1.00. 
New York: The Baker & Tay- 
lor Co.] 

Each month in 1901 Harper & 
Brothers will publish a novel 
dealing with American life, 
written by an American author. 
The first of these stories, ‘‘ East- 
over Court House,’’ depicts pres- 
ent-day life in Virginia. Hugh 
Carrington, the hero, is a young 
planter deep in debt, and with no 
settled purpose. He thinks him- 
self in love with the young wife 
of General Tazewell, a typical 
southern politician, but gradu- 
ally turns from her, and at length 
wins the affection of a young girl. 
After a time he is given a com- 
mission in the army, goes to the 
Philippines for a year, and returns 
to find the general dead, and 
Mrs. Tazewell in France,—the 
result is to be imagined. While 
it is a love story, it contains many 
exciting and laughable incidents, 
in the course of which the develop- 
ment of Carrington’s character 
is well shown. In portraying the 
various characters, and in de- 
scribing the life of a sleepy south- 
ern town and the neighboring 
plantations, the authors have 
done clever work. ‘The story is 
full of life and action, and inter- 
est does not flag from beginning 
to end. C. C. T. 

{Eastover Court House. By Henry Burnham Boone 
and Kenneth Brown. $1.50. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. ] 
D. Appleton & Co. are publishing a series entitled 


From “ Literary Fricnds and Acquaiatance."* 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS AND BAYARD TAYLOR, 1860. 
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re Short Histories of the Literatures of the World,” 
edited by Edmund Gosse. In this series ‘‘ The History 
of Chinese Literature,’ by Herbert A. Giles, professor 
of Chinese in the University of Cambridge, holds a 
conspicuous place. This book is one of unusual interest 
for three reasons: first, because it is a study in the 
literature of a nation which is peculiarly prominent just 
now; second, because it is the only history of Chinese 
literature in the world; third, because it is a scholarly 
and entertaining account of important facts which are 
not generally appreciated. The volume, one of some 
450 pages, is divided into the following books: Book I., 
The Feudal Period (B. C. 600-200); Book II., The Han 
Dynasty (B. C. 200-A. D. 200); Book III., Minor 
Dynasties (A. D. 200-600); Book IV., The T’ang 
Dynasty (A. D. 600-900); Book V., The Sung Dynasty 
(A. D. 900-1200); Book VI., The Mongol Dynasty 
(A.D. 1200-1368) ; Book VII., The Ming Dynasty (1368- 
1644); Book VIII., The Manchu Dynasty (1644 - 1900). 


Harper & Brothers. 


The story 
utterances of the Chinese themselves. 


(Continued on page 108.) 


is told very largely in the sententious 
i The book 
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BICYCLING. 


ITS PROGRESS.—INCREASING POPULARITY.—A DIVERSION FOR WOMEN.—ITS FUTURE. 


BY CHARLES 8. 


At first reading, the statement of physicians that the 
race of today is living longer than that of a generation 
ago, seems incredible. In fact, there exists an under- 
carrent of opinion among people in general that the race 
is constantly degenerating in age. Some people say 
that this degeneration started at the time of Methuselah, 
and that from the 900 and odd years of life which he 
enjoyed, the age limit has constantly decreased un- 
til today the statement that a man has reached the 
age of 90 is regarded by newspapers generally as 
worthy of a position in their columns. Especially has 
this been so of Americans. In the old country, a man 
might live to 100 or 112 and not excite any undue 
interest, but in America let him once reach the century 
limit, and every paper will refer to him as the oldest 
inhabitant. Of course, the hurry and rushed life which 
Americans lead has something to do with this, as has 
the climate and other natural conditions over which 
they, have no control. When we review these facts, 
it is, of course, only natural that the average magazine 
reader should question the statement that we are living 
longer than the previous generation. Instinctively he 
asks, why is this? The only answer which physicians 
give this question is, that Americans are taking more 
out-door exercise today than formerly. When we re- 
view the various conditions under which Americans 
took their exercise during the last 25 years and com- 
pare it-with the same record for the previous 25 or 50 
years, there is one form of recreation which stands out 
with a clearness that demands consideration, namely 
cycling. * 

Commencing in a small way with the old-fashioned 
high wheel, it has within the last 25 years gone through 
a series of evolutions which find their ideal in the Bevel- 
gear Chainless of today. The history of the decline of 
the old wheel and the rapid progress of the Safety 
bicycle into popularity is a story familiar to all 
readers of this article. The opposition which first 
faced the safety style of vehicle gave way as it be- 
cam? more widely known and utilized. In time the old 
wheel disappeared from the roads entirely, the Safety 
taking its place everywhere. 

Cycling, as a sport, was in the ‘‘ Seventies’’ con- 
fined qaeateely to men. With the introduction of the 
Safety vehicle, women commenced riding it as a novelty. 
Gradually the opposition of parents, as well as that of 
both sexés, decreased. Today almost one woman in 
every family in the land rides a wheel. 

Within the last 10 years the attention of the medical 
profession has been drawn to the fact that cycling is 
perhaps the best exercise that women could take. 

It displaces horseback riding, because cycling re- 
quires the exercising of almost every muscle in the 
body. A woman returning from a ride on a bicycle feels 
refreshed, while her companion returning from a horse- 
back ride feels jaded and tired in every muscle. Ameri- 
cans have never been great walkers; therefore, there 
was no sport, with the exception of horseback riding, 
which called for any long exposure in the open air. 
The bicycle has readily filled the long felt want which 


WILLIAMS, 


physicians searched for in vain. Many women who 
suffered from what they believed to be chronic ail- 
ments really were suffering from a lack of fresh air. 
Advise as strongly as they could, physicians were unable 
to keep their patients in the open air during the three 
or four hours a day which it was necessary they should 
stay, in order to return them to health and strength. 
No outdoor form of exercise could be discovered which 
would occupy the mind for any given length of time. 
Cycling is the one recreation which requires the con- 
stant attention of the individual. Whether it be on a 
country road, city street or in the arena of a regimental 
armory, the rider must constantly keep her mind upon 
the road in each case. If one is riding in the city, 
whether on the street or through the park, her mind is 
constantly occupied by the rapidly passing panorama of 
events which go by with almost railroad speed rapidity. 
Here a beautiful wheel, there a beautiful bend in the 
road, and then again a handsome horse, a beautiful 
house, or a crowd of citizens collected around a fallen 
horse. Each and all of these events tend to keep the 
mind of the ricer occupied. 

As the effort necessary to propel the bicycle is just 
violent enough to keep the blood constantly in circu- 
lation, and causes the lungs to move fast enough to 
keep them constantly filled with pure fresh air, it 
would indeed be a miracle if any other effects could 
follow such effort beyond the perfect health, increased 
appetite and renewed interest in things general, which 
are familiar to every rider of the bicycle. 

Like everything else, the bicycle has its evils. If 
ridden just enough, it will benefit peopla more than all 
the tonics in the local drug store. If ridden too much, 
it will leave the same effects as in the poison sold 
therein. There is a limit, and that limit is a happy 
medium which exists in all walks of life, whether it be 
working, sleeping, eating or pleasure. The pleasures 
from cycling are many. They are practically limitless. 
Every day opens some new form of enjoyment, and 
every ride adds but to your increasing interest in the 
sport. 

There is a peculiar human interest connected with it 
that appeals at once to all individuals, no matter how 
much opposed they were to the wheel before they 
adopted it as a vehicle of pleasure. The people who 
in the days of its infancy as a sport were most opposed 
to it as a vehicle of pleasure for women, have come 
around to view it as the best exercise which they can 
encourage their wives and daughters to participate in. 
The past history of cycling for women has been the 
story of steady progress. The future, judging by pres- 
ent indications, bids fair to rival the past in the prog- 
ress that will be made in coming years. 

_ The bevel-gear chainless type of wheel is in itself a 
step that will increase the popularity of the sport among 
women, as it does away with the dirt, grease, cleaning, 
and catching of skirts incidental to chain whealls to 
well as reducing the amount of effort necessary to pro- 
pel the machine. In future years this style of machine 
will completely supersede the chain wheel of today. 


* Right years of bicycle riding has tangh me $szeat many things about the judicious use of this means of 


exercise, that it would pay most women to know. I 


+ — of view of its 
chronic r umatism ; in fact, there is no chronic 
effect a cure or palliate. 


made a study 
t upon the health. . . . The beneficial effects of cycling cannot be too 
ailments can be cured by judicious bicycle riding. All nervous troubles, torpid liver, anemia, and 

ment so severe that the persistent riding of a bicycle will not 
The daily ride is a great thing.”.—Mazs. . 
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abounds in quotations from the writers of all periods. 
The proverbs and maxims quoted here and there are 
most interesting. The book is exceedingly ee 


[A History of Chinese Literature. By Herbert A. 
Giles. $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co.] 


An excellent ‘‘ Short History of French Literature ”’ 
has recently been written by L. E. Kastner and H. G. 
Atkins. The book, one of 306 pages, is intended to 
be much more comprehensive than a primer, and much 
more useful than some of the larger works. The vol- 
ume is divided into six books, and these books are 
subdivided into periods and chapters. The writers of 
first importance are discussed at some length. Those 
of little importance, when introduced at all, are 
discussed briefly in smaller type, which ‘‘ serves the 
double purpose of indicating their relative position and 
of @conomizing considerable space.’’ Brief biographies 
and summaries of the various authors’ works are 
included. This book is well proportioned as + Ya 

[Short History of French Literature. By L. E. Kast- 
ner and H. G. Atkins. New York: Henry Holt & Co.] 


The Macmillan Company has published an abridged 
edition of Sidney Lee’s valuable and well-known ‘‘ Life 
of Shakespeare.’’ This edition ‘‘ is designed for the 
use of students and general readers who seek a com- 
plete and accurate account of the great dramatist’s 
career and achievement in a small space at a moderate 
cost.’’ The plan thus set forth in the preface is admir- 
ably carried out. J. M. 8. 

[Shakespeare’s Life and Work. 
-80. New York: The Macmillan Co.] 


McClure, Phillips & Co. have published Richard 
Mansfield’s acting version of Shakespeare’s ‘* King 
V.”’ This edition contains Mr. Mansfield’s 
ement of the play, an old picture of Henry V., 
a portrait of Mr. Mansfield as Henry, and an introduc- 
tion by the actor, The book is valuable to all who are 
interested in studying the treatment a Shakespearean 
play must undergo before it is ready for the stage of 
today. J. M. 8. 
{The Richard Mansfield Acting Version of Ki 
Henry V. .50. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 


For intelligent use of type faces, makeup and book- 
covering, the E. H. Sothern Acting Version of ‘‘ Ham- 
let,’’ issued by McClure, Phillips & Co. is exceptional. 
Scenes from the play, as produced by Mr. Sothern this 
season, are reproduced in half-tone, eight of which 
show Mr. Sothern and Miss Harned as Hamlet and 

helia, the rest exhibiting whole scenes in the play. 

striking cover design is a representation, in 
colors on imitation Japan vellum, of ‘the burial of 
Ophelia. This volume is a fitting souvenir of a notable 
Shakespeare reviyal. 

{Hamlet. A Tragedy. By William Shak . 
The E. H. Sothern Acting Version. .50. New York: 
McClure, Phillipe & Co.] 

Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson ’’ has been reprinted in 

pany in 
the new series, the ‘‘ Library of English Classics.’’ 
This edition, which is.in three volumes, is reprinted 
from that prepared by Mr. Mowbray Morris for the 


By Sidney Lee. 


Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘Globe’’ set in 1893. Among 
those in the same series is an edition of Bacon’s Essays 
and Advancement of Learning. J.M: 8. 

[The Life of Samuel Johnson. By James Boswell. 
3 vols. $1.50 a volume. Essays and Advancement of 
Learning. By Francis Bacon. $1.50. New York: 
The Macmillan Co.] 


The works of Mrs. Browning, as presented in the 
handsome Cambridge edition, are furnished with a sym- 
pathetic biographical sketch and with notes of special 
aid and value to the student. The appendix, moreover, 
contains certain prose studies which illustrate the 
intense and devout quality of her thought. The 
vignette on the engraved title-page facing the portrait 
shows the windows of Casa Guidi. A. E. H. 

[Complete Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Cambridge Edition. $2.00. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have published a volume con- 
taining twelve papers by Brander Matthews. The 
book is called ‘‘ The Historical Novel and Other 
Essays.’’ Several of the papers have been given pub- 
licity elsewhere. These essays are full of interest; 
two entitled ‘‘ New Trials for Old Favorites’’ and 
** Literature as a Profession ’’ are especially attractive. 
The paper on H. C. Bunner, late editor of Puck, is 
most interesting and appreciative. Of course Profes- 
sor Matthews’s discussion of ‘‘ The Historical Novel,’’ 
of ‘‘ Romance against Romanticism,’’ and of ‘‘ The 
Study of Fiction,’’ is of first importance to the student. 

J. M. 8. 

[The Historical Novel and Other Essays. By Brander 

Matthews. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.] 


Edmund H. Garrett in ‘‘ The Pilgrim Shore’’ has 
done for the South shore of Massachusetts bay what he 
did for the North shore in ‘‘The Puritan Ccast,’’ and 
the books supplement each other. He has used the 
history and traditions of the old Pilgrim towns to make 
the book thoroughly interesting. At the same time he 
has shown that the coast is not always bleak and wintry 
such as we associate with the pilgrims, but that it is 
far otherwise ‘‘when summer clothes it in genial and 
smiling beauty.’’ The book has a colored frontispiece 
and is made very attractive with ‘‘little picturings 
drawn from nature, or from fancy by the writer.’’ 

8. D. N. 

[The Pilgrim Shore. By Edmund H. Garrett. $2.00. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co.] 


The story of ‘‘ The Archbishop and the Lady ’”” opens 
attractively with an interesting description of an old 
French abbey, where a wholesome American is visiting 
a vain, unscrupulous, husband-hunting widow. As the 
hero proceeds to fall in love with the widow’s irresistible 
pany cme who is married to a deep-dyed villain ;. and 
as the pages offer as a background secret stairways, 
midnight rappings, a diabolic priest, the manufacture 
of infernal machines, the blowing up of steamers, 
suicide, and murder, the interest wanes from over- 
stimulus. The fact that in many instances the 
and the events are too lurid and highly colored to 
with the reader’s idea of the natural and the inevitable, 
seriously mars the effect of what promised in the begin- 
ning to be a pleasing story. M, E. R. 

[The Archbishop and the Lady. By Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co.] 


With the calendar’s official announcement that spring 
has returned to the place royal whence she reigas with 
the y consent of the governed, literature of the 
garden mes a seasonable delight, even to those 
who do their gardening vicariously from the depths of 
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Van Houten’s Cocoa, the Best for Children. 


The extremely nourishing qualities of Van Houten’s Cocoa recommend 
it for children. It is a powerful aid in promoting the growth and strength 
of the young. It furnishes the necessary material for forming blood, brain, 
bone and muscle. Children and adults love it, because it is so nice. 
Suitable at all times, in all places, at all seasons, and easily and rapidly 
made ready. If ‘‘the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world,’’ then 
also the mothers who nourish their children with Van Houten’s Cocoa, lay 
the foundation for a future sturdy nation. 


Don’t forget to order it from the Grocery Stores next time. 
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easy chairs in libraries or on verandas. Literary 
probabilities indicate that the garden club will be more 
the vogue than ever before. Among the volumes con- 
tributing to this pleasing lore a place of honor should 
be reserved for ‘‘ A Garden of Simples,’’ so named for 
the first of a score of papers treating of the delights 
for the seeing eye and the open mind so generously 
dispensed by garden, field, and country roadside. 
‘** Leaves of healing’’ diffuse aromatic odors between 
the lines of prose painting and poetry, mingled with 
perfumes from the flowers linked by tradition with 
sacred shrines and festival days. Moreover, the flow- 
ers held so dear by poets of the elder days, who 
transplanted them, fadeless, into the courts, groves, 
and gardens of fancy, have been deftly gathered into 
garlands that seem to bring the presence of their poet- 
lovers near. The external appointments of the book 
are in harmony with the rare quality of learning, 
unusual breadth and depth of research, and the grace 
of diction that characterize the essays. A. E. H. 

[A Garden of Simples. By Martha Bockée Flint. 
New York: Charles Scribner’z Sons.] 


When an author whose style includes with other gifts 
and graces a sound of masic and a glow of color in its 
literary quality, is so happily circumstanced as to evade 
the winter in his year by annual visits to the Gulf shore, 
we need no assurance before beginning to read the 
dozen or.more papers gathered up in token of flower 
and fruit’from his ‘‘ Winter Garden ’’ that we shall find 
therein a sunny charm against winter at northern 
exposures, and a harmony for the out-door gladness 
that summer carries everywhere. But this ‘‘ nature- 
lover under southern skies’’ also provides for us arch- 
ery in company with Roger Ascham, the Doric flute- 
notes of Theocritus overflow to us from a hammock 
swaying amid vernal tangles, and Montaigne gossips 
cheerfully under the tent-roof of a dogwood-tree in 
bloom, so that old-world thought comes to us in a new- 
world version whose tone is expressive of the vacation 
mood and a balmy climate. A. E. H. 

[My Winter Garden. By Maurice Thompson. $1.50. 
New York: The Century Co.] 


Following the general plan of two former popular 
works edited by Miss Singleton and presented with the 
same external attractiveness, the ‘‘ Wonders of 
Nature’’ contains descriptions of the grand, the 
curious, and the awe-inspiring in nature, compiled from 
the records of famous writers, some of whom did their 
writing with the standard of esthetic appreciation con- 
tinually in mind, some with the gaiety of the care-free 
holiday spirit, and some chiefly ‘‘in terms of the 
palette.’’ The book contains forty-three sketches, 
each illustrated, descriptive of natural pematy or 
sublimity in all parts of the world. E. H. 

[Wonders of Nature. As Seen and Described by 
Famous Writers. Edited and Translated by Esther 
Singleton. $2.00. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.] 


There is a quaintness in the title ‘‘ The Book of Saints 
and Friendly Beasts’’ that takes the attention pleas- 
antly. The inscription, ‘‘In loving memory of a 
friendly beast,’’ and the explanatory quotation from an 
oldtime lover of our “‘ little brothers’’ in field and 
wood increase our faith that the book will be found of 
interest and helpfulness to the youthful readers for 
whom it is chiefly intended. 
repeat pretty or touching legends, the reading of which 
can but strengthen the bond of affectionate comrade- 
ship between the ‘‘ little folk in fur and fin and 
feather ’’ and their human friends. A. E. H. 

[The Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts. By Abbie 
Farwell Brown. $1.25. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


Its twenty sketches” 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


If it be indeed true, as we are told by an honored 
authority, that ‘‘ many American children — and grown 
people, too— who are fairly intimate with lions and 
elephants could not tell a woodchuck from a chip- 
munk,’’ then Mr. John Burroughs should be chided for 
not having sent forth long ago the papers included in 
his recent little volume, ‘‘ Squirrels and Other Fur- 
Bearers,’’ papers written with his accustomed charm of 
style, and relating his friendly observations on certain 
shy, clever, bright-eyed little neighbors of those of us 
fortunate enough to live in the country. The fifteen 
chapters treat of nearly as many of the smaller 
mammals, and are accompanied by fifteen reproductions 
of colored plates by Audubon. A red fox done from 
life appeals to our regard in the frontispiece. A.E.H. 

[Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers. By John Bur- 
roughs. $1.00. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. ] 

The little lady who in Miss Shinn’s ‘‘ Biography ’’ 
unconsciously contributes to phylogenic knowledge by 
being the subject of her aunt’s ontogenic study, was 
doubtless just as winsome and lovable under scientific 
observation as she would have been without it, and the 
book is a distinct contribution to the records of infant 
psychology, and is of both practical and suggestive 
value. It is a study of the growth of consciousness 
during the first year of a child’s life, tracing the devel- 
opment of sight and hearing, of talking and voluntary 
motion, along with the awakening to sensation, emotion, 
and intelligence. Miss Shinn has unusual qualifications 
for this line of work and previous studies by her in this 
province of knowledge have received high commenda- 
tion from foreign scientists. A. E. H. 


[The Biography of a Baby. By Milicent W. Shinn. 
a). Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 


Of that which has been written on the subject of 
child study, the greater part refers to the period of 
infancy, rather than school age. An addition to the 
books on this subject has been made by Margaret 
MeMillan, in her book, ‘‘ Early Childhood,’’ which deals 
largely with the primary education of the child. Among 
the special points dealt with are: ‘‘ Impressions, move- 
ments, arm and manual training, moral training, 
literature for children, the feeble-minded child, and the 
cost of mental effort.’’ The work recommended is such 
as would serve to correlate the child with life, by such 
means as bodily activity free and directed, freedom of 
expression both physical and mental, and the doctrine 
of interest. Especial emphasis is placed upon large 
movements, correct breatuing and the injurious effects 
of mouth-breathing, voluntary and involuntary atten- 
tion. The book has many suggestions for —e who 
have to do with small children. R. E 

[Early Childhood. By Margaret McMillan. $1 50. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen.] 


Books on jndied, are of value to a great many 
people in so far as they enter into the details of good 
social usage. Emily Holt’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of 
Etiquette ’’ bears the test of this standard, covering 
social requirements of almost every conceivable kind. 
The practical character of the work is shown, for 
instance, by explicit instructions regarding the proper 
dress for both men and women for all the various social 
occasions; the arrangement of parlors, drawing-rooms, 
dining-rooms, and cloak-room for all kinds of social 
gatherings; the decorations, refreshments, and forms 
of entertainment suitable for each of such gatherings, 
and the proper duty and bearing of servants in the 
reception and care of guests. Nine illustrations and 
an index are included in the volume. . B. 

[Encyclopaedia of Etiquette. By Emily Holt. $2.00. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co.] 
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A Reputation 


has only two uses: It may be 


lived UPON or lived UP TO 


b T. BABBITT S$ 


BEST SOAP 


has a Reputation that has been lived UP TO and constantly im- 
proved for generations. 

Do not ask whether this policy has been changed after 64 years 
of success— 

Rather give “‘ Best Soap” a trial and discover that it is without 


The Purest Soap 


It hurts neither hands nor clothes. 


The most Economical Soap 


It is the easiest to work with, does the work best, and in addition 
it lasts the longest. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





THE 28TH CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK. 
July 3d—August 29th, 1go1. 





PRELIMINARY OUTLINE PROGRAM. 


(Subject to elaboration and change.) 


OPENING WEEK, JULY 3-6. 


Devotional Hour: (Speaker to be announced.) 

Opening of Schools: Address, ‘The Ten- 
dencies of Education,’’ Dr. F. W. Gun- 
saulus. 

Illustrated Lecture: ‘‘ Rembrandt, Man and 
Painter,’’ Mr. A. T. Van Laer. 

Readings: Miss Katharine E. Oliver. 

Grand Concerts: Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, 
soprano; Miss Gree Lillian Carter, con- 
tralto; Mr. Edward Strong, tenor; Mr. 
J. L. Knowles, bass; Mr. I. V. Flagler, 
organist; Mr. H. B. Vincent, pianist. 
Chorus under the direction of Dr. H. R. 
Palmer. 

Reception to faculty and students of Summer 
Schools. 


WEEK oF JULY 7-13. 


Sermon: Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus. 

Devotional Hour: Dr. Amory H. Bradford. 

Lecture Courses: ‘‘The Pan-American Ex- 
position,’’ by directors of the different 
departments; ‘‘ A Social Study of the 
South,’’ Professor Ernest A. Smith. 

Lectures: Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus; ‘‘ Toad 
Stools and their Growth,’’ Captain 
Charles MclIlvaine. 

Readings: Selections from his own works, 
Dr. William H. Drummond; Professor 
8. H. Clark; illustrated lecture, ‘‘ Rome, 
Past and Present,’’ Mr. Percy M. Reese. 

Grand Concerts: Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, 
soprano; Miss Grace Lillian Carter, con- 
tralto; Mr. Edward Strong, tenor; Mr. 
J. L. Knowles, bass; Mr. I. V. Flagler, 
organist; Mr. H. B. Vincent, pianist. 
Chorus under the direction of Dr. H. R. 
Palmer. 

Entertainment: Prize Spelling Match. 


WEEK OF JULY 14-20. 


Sermon; Dr. Amory H. Bradford. 

Devotional Hour: Dr. George 8. Burroughs 

Lecture Courses: ‘‘ China and the Orient,’’ 
Professor F. W. Williams; ‘‘ Eighteenth 
Century Realists,’’ Professor Stockton 
Axson. 


Single Lectures: ‘‘ Science of Good Cheer,”’ 


Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage; ‘‘ What the 
Voice Reveals,’’ Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. 

Readings: Madame Bertha Kuntz-Baker and 
Miss A. Kate Wisner. 

Illustrated Lecture: ‘‘ Our Bodily Mansion,’’ 
Dr. William 8. Bainbridge. 

Grand Concerts: Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, 
soprano; Miss Grace Lillian Carter, con- 
tralto; Mr. Edward Strong, tenor; Mr. 
J. L. Knowles, bass; Mr. I. V. Flagler, 
organist; Mr. H. B. Vincent, pianist. 
Chorus under the direction of Dr. H. R. 
Palmer. 

Entertainment: Athletic Exhibition. 


WEEK OF JULY 21-27. 


Sermon: Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage. 

Devotional Hour: Dr. Josiah Strong. 

Lecture Courses: ‘‘German Influence on 
American Literature,’’ Professor M. D. 
Learned. 

Single Lectures: Dr. P.S. Henson. Super- 
intendent Thomas M. Balliet. President 
W. 4H. Crawford. Captain Charles 
McIlvaine. 

Address: Hon. Wu Ting Fang, 
Minister to the United States. 

Readings: Selections from his own verses, 
Mr. Edmund Vance Cooke; Mrs. Martha 
8. Gielow. 

Illustrated Lectures: ‘‘The People of the 
Southwest,’’ Mr. Geo. Wharton James. 

Entertainments: Short plays, Chautauqua 
Dramatic Club; Prize Pronunciation 
Match. 

Grand Concerts: Mrs. Charles H. Trego, 
soprano; Miss C. Vesey, contralto; Mr. 
Charles E. Sindlinger, tenor; Mr. H. 
Holmquist, bass; Mr. Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, pianist; Mr. Sol Marcosson, 
violinist; Mr. I. V. Flagler, organist; 
Mr. Harry B. Vincent, accompanist. 
Rogers Orchestra. Chorus under the 
direction of Dr. Palmer. 

Daily Band Concerts. 


WEEK oF JuLy 28-Avucust 3. 


Sermon: Dr. Robert S. MacArthur. 
Bible Study: Professor R. G. Moulton. 
Devotional Hour: Dr. MacArthur. 


Chinese 








